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FOREWORD 


The  legend  of  the  Tibetan  King  Kesar  (or  Gesar)  is  the  most  widely 
known  hero-myth  of  Central  Asia  and  holds  the  same  position  as  the 
story  of  Kama  in  this  country.  Numerous  versions  of  this  legend  in 
songs,  lyric  poems  and  prose  romances  exist  in  Tibet,  Mongolia  and 
China,  and  a  vast  mass  of  literature  has  grown  around  this  theiue  in 
these  countries.  As  far  as  is  known  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Saga 
were  published  in  Europe  in  1836  in  the  form  of  German  renderings  of 
portions  of  the  Kalmuck  text  written  in  Pekin  in  1716  by  the  command 
of  the  Emperor  Kang-hsi.  Since  then  other  versions  have  been  published 
including  the  French  and  English  translations  of  a  Tibetan  prose  work 
by  Madame  David -Neel  in  1933.  These  recensions  seem,  however,  to  be 
later  and  much  coloured  by  the  ideas  of  Lamaistic  Buddhism.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke,  a  Moravian  missionary 
in  Ladakh,  discovered  two  versions  of  the  Kesar  story  current  there 
which  he  succeeded  in  getting  written  down.  The  Leh  version,  collected 
by  Dr.  Francke  together  with  text,  translation,  notes,  etc.,  was  published 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Finno-Ugrian  Society  of  Helsingfors  in  1900. 
The  second  version,  from  Khalatse  of  Lower  Ladakh,  appears  to  be  the 
oldest  and  the  most  important  corpus  of  the  Kesar  legend  so  far  found, 
and  developed  wholly  in  the  horizon  of  the  pre-Buddhistic  Bon  religion 
and  free  from  all  Lamaistic  taints.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
undertook  to  publish  the  original  text  of  this  version  with  an  English 
summary  and  notes,  etc.,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series,  and  during  the 
period  from  1905  to  1909  four  fascicles  were  printed.  The  last  fascicle 
containing  the  Title-pages,  Preface,  Contents  and  Index  was  sent  by 
the  author  in  1925,  but  the  period  of  quiescence  that  followed  in  the 
Society’s  activities  must  have  been  responsible  for  the  non-publication  of 
the  work.  In  the  meantime,  the  author  passed  away  in  1933.  After 
the  re-organization  of  the  work  of  the  Society  was  undertaken  in  1939, 
the  last  fascicle  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  left  partly  in  proof  and  partly  in  MSS . 
by  Dr.  Francke,  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  S.  K.  Chatterji,  D.Lit.,  Philological 
Secretary,  for  early  publication.  Dr.  Chatterji  has  contributed  a  general 
introduction  containing  the  history  and  a  dissertation  on  the  place  of  the 
Saga  in  the  life  and  literature  of  Central  Asia,  and  at  his  suggestion  six 
articles  on  the  Kesar  Saga  already  published  by  Dr.  Francke  in  the 
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Indian  Antiquary,  Mem.  Finno-Ugrian  Society,  and  J.P.A.S.B.,  between 
1901-1907,  which  have  now  become  rare,  have  been  included  as 
appendices  in  the  present  work  for  the  benefit  of  scholars.  These  six 
articles  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

(The  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  329-341 ; 
Vol.  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  32-40.) 

2.  The  Winter  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

(This  English  version  is  published  for  the  first  time.  A 
few  of  Francke’s  notes  are  incorporated.  The  Tibetan 
Text  and  Francke’s  German  Translation  appeared  in  the 
Suomalais-urgrilaisen  Seuran  Toimituhsia  XV  {Memoirs  of 
the  Finno-Ugrian  Society  XV),  Helsii^ors,  1902.) 

3.  A  Ladakhi  Bon-Pa  Hymnal. 

(The  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  359-364.) 

4.  Ladakhi  Songs. 

(Vhe  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  304-311.) 

5.  The  Jjadakhi  Pre-Buddhist  Marriage  Ritual. 

(The  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  131-149.) 

6.  The  Paladins  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

{Journ.  Proc.  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  N.S.,  Vol.  II,  1906, 
pp.  467-469.) 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Bata  Krishna  Ghosh,  Ph.D.,  for  having 
kindly  supplied  us  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  Chatterji  with  an  English 
translation  (Appendix  2)  of  Dr.  Francke’s  original  German  account 
of  the  Winter  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga  pubUshed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pinno-Ugrian  Society  of  Helsingfors. 

it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  completion  of  this  very  important  work 
will  remove  a  long-felt  desideratum  of  scholars  interested  in  the  linguistics, 
religion  and  social  institutions  of  ancient  Tibut. 


Calcutta, 

November  15,  1941. 


B.  S.  Githa, 

General  Secretary, 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 


INTRODUCTION 

THE  SAGA  OF  KING  KESAR 

I.  The  Bod  or  Tibetan  People,  and  the  Bon  Religion. 

Tibet  is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  Buddhist  coimtries.  A  good 
deal  if  not  almost  all  of  what  is  noble  and  beautiful  and  indicative  of  high 
culture  in  present-day  Tibet  came  with  Buddhism,  and  it  was  largely 
India  and  to  some  extent  China  which  gave  to  Tibet  its  civilisation. 
The  Tibetans  are  the  kinsmen  of  the  Burmese,  the  Siamese  and  the 
Chinese  in  language,  if  not  wholly  in  race.  This  group  of  peoples,  to 
which  the  name  Sino-Tibetan  or  Tibeto- Chinese  has  been  given,  had 
developed  its  distinctive  speech  and  the  bases  of  its  characteristic 
culture  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang  (or  it  may  be  in 
North  China,  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Hwang-Ho)  several  thousand  years 
before  Christ. 

One  branch  of  them  went  north-east  into  North  China  and  settled 
there,  or  stayed  on  in  their  original  home  in  the  Hwang-Ho  vaUey,  long 
before  2000  B.C.,  and  there  it  became  the  ancient  Chinese  people, 
who  built  up  a  very  high  and  original  type  of  civilisation  before  1500  B.C., 
which  independently  of  any  other  cultures  reached  its  highest  point 
during  the  first  year-thousand  before  Christ,  and  attained  stiU  further 
development  through  contact  with  Buddhism  and  Indian  civilisation 
during  the  first  year -thousand  after  Christ.  Two  other  groups  of  the 
same  primitive  Tibeto-Chinese  people,  who  later  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Dai  (or  Thai)  and  as  the  Mran-md,  descended  from  their  original  home¬ 
land  further  to  the  south,  and  were  settled  in  Northern  Burma,  Southern" 
China  and  Northern  Indo-China — the  Mran-ma  in  Northern  Burma, 
and  the  Dai  in  South  China  and  Northern  Indo-China.  Central  and 
Southern  Burma  and  Southern  Indo-China  in  ancient  l^imes  were 
inhabited  by  the  Rmah  people  (later  known  as  Mon  or  Mun,  through 
modification  of  the  word)  in  Ramahna-desa  or  Suvarna-bhumi,  i.e.  South 
and  Central  Burma  and  Dvaravati,  i.e.  South  Siam,  and  by  the  Khmer 
people  in  Cambodia.  These  Rman  (Mon)  and  Khmer  peoples  were  Austro- 
Asiatic  by  language,  distinct  from  the  Tibeto-Chinese,  and  had  already, 
during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Indianised  themsf  Ives  in 
religion  and  culture  by  adopting  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  and  Indian 
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ways  of  life,  with  Sanskrit  as  their  sacred  language.  The  Mran-ma^ 
later  known  as  the  Byammd,  conquered  the  Rman  or  Mons,  and 
absorbed  them  and  adopted  their  Indian  culture,  and  became  the  Burmese 
people:  the  history  of  Burma  has  been  the  history  of  a  long  conflict 
between  the  Mran-ma  and  the  Rman,  between  the  Sino-Tibetan  Burmans 
and  the  Austro- Asiatic  Mons,  and  it  ended  in  a  flnal  triumph  of  the 
Northern  Sino-Tibetan  invaders,  the  Mons  dying  as  a  people  but  pro¬ 
foundly  influencing  the  Burmans  in  almost  everything  except  language. 
The  Dai  or  Thai  similarly  assimilated  a  large  Mon  element  in  Siam  and 
adopted  the  Indian  culture  of  the  latter,  and  were  further  profoundly 
modified  by  the  Khmers,  Austro-Asiatic  kinsmen  of  the  Mons,  who  still 
live  as  a  separate  people.  Thai  tribes  now  occupy  Eastern  Burma  (as  the 
Shans),  Siam,  and  part  of  French  Indo-China  (as  the  Laos) ;  while  masses 
of  them  were  transformed  into  South  Chinese  people  through  the  cultural 
influence  of  North  and  Central  China.  One  branch  of  the  Thai,  the 
Ahoms,  penetrated  into  Assam  during  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century, 
and  supplied  the  ruling  house  in  that  part  of  India,  giving  to  it  their 
name  {Aham  or  Asam),  and  ultimately  becoming  completely  Hinduised. 

A  fourth  band  of  the  Tibeto-Chinese  are  the  Tibetans.  They  appear 
to  have  mingled  racially  with  cattle-raising  Central  Asian  tribes  of 
Mongoloid  and  Indo-European  origin  (like  the  Mongols,  the  Turks  and 
the  6akas  or  Scythians),  for  the  Tibetans  are  the  only  people  of  the 
Tibeto-Chinese  linguistic  group  who  adopted  milk  and  milk-products 
like  butter  and  cheese  as  an  important  article  of  food.  They  settled 
in  Tibet,  according  to  a  later  Buddhist  tradition,  or  reconstruction 
of  past  history,  of  very  doubtful  historical  value,  sometime  during  the 
middle  of  the  first  year-thousand  before  Christ,  when  Buddha  lived 
and  preached  in  India.  This  group  of  Tibeto-Chinese  qalled  itself 
Bod,  a  name  which  was  current  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
first  millennium  A.D.  ;  and  this  name  has  survived  to  our  day,  although 
in  a  modified  form,  as  Po  or  Pho.  The  Indians  who  came  in  touch  with 
this  group  of  the  Sino-Tibetans,  probably  for  -the  first  time  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  changed  the  name  Bod  into  Bhota, 
which  is  the  Sanskrit  and  other  North  Indian  term  for  Tibet  and  the 
Tibetans.  (Was  the  voiced  aspirate  Bh-  heard  dialectally  in  this  word  in 
ancient  Tibet  so  that  a  variant  *Bhod,  or  *Bhot,  gave  the  Indian 
form  of  the  word  ?  We  should  note  the  aspirated  modern  Tibetan  Pho.) 
This  Bod-Bhota-Pb  people,  i.e.  the  Tibetans,  were  for  a  long  number 
of  centuries  in  a  barbarous  or  semi-civilised  state.  Some  groups 
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of  these  Tibetans,  or  tribes  allied  though  not  exactly  identical  with 
them,  penetrated  into  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  and  so  came 
into  India,  advancing  well  enough  even  into  the  plains  of  North  Bengal. 
Others  settled  in  Assam  and  the  Indo-Burmese  frontier :  but  these 
were  tribes  rather  distinct  from  both  the  Tibetans  and  the  Burmese. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  first  contact  between  the  Tibetans  and  the 
Indians.  Before  the  acceptance  of  Buddhism  by  the  powerful  King 
of  Tibet  Srong-btsan-sgam-po  in  the  seventh  century,  this  contact,  it 
can  be  assumed,  was  sufficiently  long  and  close.  Srong-btsan-sgam-po 
(who  reigned  c.  630—650  A.D.  and  was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Emperor 
Harsha-vardhana  of  North  India)  maintained  political  relations  (which, 
according  to  tradition,  were  cemented  by  marriage)  with  India  (Nepal) 
and  with  China.  (In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  it  is  likely  vhat  Nepal 
was  already  inhabited,  as  now,  by  an  Indianised  and  mixed  people  with 
primitive  Mongoloid  elements.)  The  Tibetan  scholar  Thon-mi  Sambhota 
was  sent  by  this  king  to  India,  and  he  adapted  the  Indian  alphabet 
for  the  Tibetan  language,  which  was  first  written  down  during  this 
century.  The  final  affiliation  of  Tibetan  culture  to  those  of  Torlifl. 
on  the  one  hand  and  China  on  the  other  was  effected  during  the  reign 
of  Srong-btsan-sgam-po;  the  traditional  story  of  his  marriage  with  a 
princess  of  Nepal  and  a  princess  of  China  (Buddhist  legend  saw  in 
them  the  incarnations  respectively  of  Sydmd-Tdrd  or  ‘  Dark  Tara  ’  and 
Sitd-Tdrd  or  ‘  White  Tara  ’,  two  forms  of  Tdrd,  the  Sakti  of  Ldkesvara, 
i.e.  the  B5dhisattva  Avalokitesvara)  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  symbolisa- 
tion  of  this  event,  if  its  historicity  is  doubted. 

The  religion  which  the  Tibetans  followed  before  their  acceptance 
of  Buddhism  is  known  as  the  Bon  religion.  It  was  originally  a  form 
of  primitive  Shamanism — a  belief  in  unseen  powers  which  were  either 
harmless  or  harmful  for  man,  and  which  could  be  controlled  by  man 
through  magical  rites  and  incantations  (the  name  being  from  "the  word 
Shaman,  a  Mongol  transformation  of  the  Sanskrit  Sramana,  vKich  is 
applied  to  the  priests  of  Central  Asian  Buddhism,  and,  by  extension,  to 
the  priest-magicians  of  thu  pre-Buddhist  religion  of  the  Mongol  world). 
Such  a  religion  appears  to  have  developed  not  only  among  the  primitive 
Tibeto- Chinese,  but  also  among  their  kinsmen  of  the  Mongol  or  Yellow 
race — the  Uralic  peoples  (Lapps,  Finns,  Esths,  Voguls,  Ostyaks,  Magyars, 
etc.),  the  Altaic  peoples  (Mongols,  Manchus,  Turks,  etc.),  and  others, 
and  the  Red  Men  of  the  two  Americas.  One  of  the  noteworthy 
characteristics  of  this  Shamanism,  including  the  Bon  religion,  is  the 
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faith  in  the  power  of  the  magical  word,  which,  by  constant  repetition 
with  the  prescribed  ritual,  can  compel  supernatural  powers,  gods, 
devils  or  spirits,  to  come  under  the  control  of  man.  Penances  of  various 
sorts  and  offering  of  sacrifices  were  considered  efficacious  to  bring  the 
favour  of  the  gods  and  spirits.  As  in  most  religions  (even  the  so-called 
monotheistic  ones),  the  world  was  believed  to  be  full  of  spirits,  and 
people  were  encouraged  to  beheve  in  their  presence  and  potency,  and  in 
magic.  There  are  numerous  points  of  agreement  between  Bon  Sham¬ 
anism  and  certain  forms  of  Hindu  Tantricism,  in  ideas  as  well  as  in 
ritual.  Like  the  Hindu  conception  of  Purusa  and  Prakrti,  or  Siva 
and  l^akti,  Hke  the  similar  Chinese  conception  of  Yang  or  the  Male 
Principle  ".nd  Yin  or  the  Female  Principle,  operating  in  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the  universe,  the  Tibetans  also  have  the  idea  of 
Yab-Yum  or  ‘Father  and  Mother’,  of  the  Male  and  Female  Principles. 
It  may  be  permissible  to  assume  that  both  the  Chinese  idea  of  Yang-Yin 
and  the  Tibetan  one  of  Yab-Yum  originated  in  some  common  ideology 
of  an  analogous  nature  among  the  primitive  Sino-Tibetan  ancestors  of 
both  the  peoples :  the  Chinese  conception  shows  (so  far  as  the  Chinese 
characters  for  Yang  and  Yin  in  their  composition  reveal)  the  presence 
of  the  ideas  of  light  and  darkness,  of  heat  and  cold,  in  nature,  emanating 
from  the  Male  and  Female  Principles  underlying  all  existence.  Among 
the  Tibetans,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  conception 
of  a  ‘  King  of  Heaven  ’  and  a  ‘  Queen  of  Heaven  ’,  which  is  based,  hke 
our  Indian  figures  of  Siva  and  Umd,  on  the  idea  of  Yab-Yum,  of 
‘Father  and  Mother’.  The  ancient  Chinese  also  conceived  of  their 
great  Mother  Goddess,  Si-wang-Mu  or  ‘  the  Queen  Mother  'of  the 
West  ’,  as  an  embodiment  of  Yin  or  the  Female  Principle,  and  her  male 
counterpart  was  Tung-wang-Kung  or  ‘  the  Just  King  of  the  East  ’, 
wno  represented  Yang  or  the  Male  Principle.  The  Hindus  of  course 
developed  a  mystic  philosophy,  as  the  basis  of  this  mythological 
conception,  of  Brahman  and  Maya,  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  [Purusa) 
and  Nature  or  Matter  [Prakrti),  of  Sat  (that  ’^hich  exists — the  Positive 
Principle)  and  Asat  (that  which  does  not  exist — ^the  Negative  Principle), 
of  the  Umnanifest  [Avyakta)  and  the  Mi„nifest  [Vyakta),  etc.,  which 
is  not  found  in  the  case  of  the  Tibetan  Yab-Yuir.  and  the  Chinese 
Yang- Yin,  at  least  in  such  deep  and  wide  ramifications:  nevertheless, 
the  occurrence,  probably  independent  occurrence,  of  this  conception 
among  these  two  distinctive  peoples  of  the  Middle  and  Far  East, 
namely,  the  mixed  Austro -Asiatic,  Dravidian  and  Aryan  Hindus,  and 
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the  Sino-Tibetans,  is  noteworthy.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the 
Yab-Yum  idea  belonged  to  the  native  Bon  religion  of  the  Tibetans, 
arid  it  was  adopted  into  the  Mahayana  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  itself 
modified  by  Sakta  Tantric  ideas  and  practices  on  the  soil  of  India. 

It  may  also  be  asked  if  the  Bon  religion  of  the  primitive  Tibetans  is  not 
connected  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Chinese  as  it  manifested 
itself,  e.g.,  in  the  ritual  and  mythology  of  Tao-ism,  and  in  the  popular 
side  of  the  rehgion  which  was  officialised  by  Confucius.  As  two  important 
branches  of  the  same  race  or  speech-gi'oup,  they  may  be  expected  to 
have  preserved  some  common  inheritances. 

In  the  racial  sensitiveness  of  the  Tibetans,  there  appears  to  be 
present  a  predilection  for  the  apprehension  of  the  wonderful  and  the 
spiritual  through  the  intermediacy  of  the  terrible  rather  than  the  beautiful ; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  both  in  the  Bon  religion  and  in  Tibetan  Buddhism 
gods  and  goddesses  of  a'  frightful  aspect  were  as  much  or  perhaps  more 
in  evidence  than  those  of  a  benign  and  gracious  form.  The  wild  and 
desolate  natural  background  of  Tibet,  with  its  snow-capped  mountains 
and  its  desert  plains,  devoid  generally  of  the  softness  and  beauty  of 
greenery,  was  probably  responsible  for  this  mentality  of  the  Tibetans, 
in  their  mythological  conceptions  and  imaginings. 

From  the  seventh  century  onwards,  right  down  to  recent  times, 
attempts  were  frequently  made  to  strengthen  Buddhism  m  Tibet  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suppress  entirely  the  Bon  religion ;  but  the  Bon 
faith  never  died  out.  What  has  happened  in  other  lands  has  also 
happened  in  Tibet.  Mahayana  Buddhism  with  its  Tantric  colouring  from 
India,  and  the  native  Bon  religion  of  Tibet — ^these  two  have  influenced 
each  other,  and  influenced  profoundly.  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  is  full  of 
Tantric  practices  and  ideas,  and  many  of  its  theories  and  practices 
appear  to  be  nothing  but  Bon  ideas  and  practices  which  were  but  ^b- 
merged  and  not  destroyed  by  Buddhism.  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
Lamaism,  thus  received  its  distinctive  colouring  from  the  earlier  Bon 
religion.  Tibetan  life  retains  a  good  deal  of  its  Bon  bases.  And  the  Bon 
religion,  too,  in  the  form  in  which  it  survives  in  Tibet,  has  been  profoundly 
modified  by  Indian  Buddhistic  notions  and  practices  such  as  developed  in 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Nepal  during  the  closing  centuries  of  the  first  millen¬ 
nium  A.D.  Buddhist  ideas,  Buddhist  mythology,  Buddhist  practices 
and  Buddhist  monastic  organisation — all  these  have  inextricably  com¬ 
mingled  with  the  Bon  religion  of  the  present  day.  Although  tbe 
Buddhistic  ruling  classes  of  Tibet  do  not  officially  recognise  the  Bon 
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religion,  it  still  persists  as  a  faith  suppressed  or  overlaid,  particularly  in 
Eastern  Tibet.  There  are  Bon  priests,  Bon  temples  and  Bon  monasteries, 
fairly  well-organised.;  and  Bon  hagiologies  imitate  the  Buddhist  ‘Golden 
Legends’  of  Tibet.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  the  Bon  religion  in 
its  pristine  purity  anywhere — it  does  not  exist  in  life,  though  vestiges  of 
it  may  be  expected  to  survive  in  the  older  literature  of  Tibet. 

The  mixed  Bon  rehgion  which  is  still  current  in  Tibet  is  known  as 
Bsgyur  Bon  or  ‘modified  Bon’,  ^arat  Chandra  Das  gave  an  account 
of  the  philosophy  and  mythology  of  this  Bsgyur  Bon  (or  Qyur  Bon) 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and  Text  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society,  Calcutta, 
for  1893  (Vol.  I,  Part  I,  January  1893,  Appendix,  pp.  1-7:  ‘A  Brief 
Sketch  of  the  Bon  Religion  of  Tibet— Gyur  Bon  or  the  Modified  Bon’, 
translated  from  Mdo  Sermig  and  Hdus-pa  Rin-poche,  life  of  '^en-rab 
mi-wo  [=Gsen-rab-mi-bo],  the  Bon  teacher,  and  ^en-rab’s  great  exploit; 
Vol.  I,  Part  II,  May  1893,  Appendix  II,  ‘The  Bon  Religion:  Bon  Deities’, 
pp.  11-14,  with  plate  giving  figures  of  Bon  gods;  Vol.  I,  Part  III, 
November  1893,  Appendix  I,  ‘The  Principal  Deities  of  the  Bon 
Pantheon’,  pp.'  1-3,  with  plate  similar  to  that  in  Part  II).  On 
the  ideal  plane,  this  Bsgyr.r  Bon  presents  us  with  some  conceptions 
of  a  high  order.  The  highest  aim  of  a  Bon  devotee  is  to  attain 
to  the  position  of  the  Eternal  called  Oyung  Drung  {  =  Sandtana  in 
Sanskrit),  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  his  personality,  with  a  view 
to  work  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  aU  hving  beings  of  the  world.  Who¬ 
ever  endeavours  to  gain  that  supreme  position  must  perform  two  kinds 
of  good  work  on  this  earth,  viz.,  those  of  ordinary  usefulness,  and 
those  of  supreme  usefulness.  In  these  two  there  are  said  to  exist  two 
kinds  of  hindrances,  one  called  Bgegs-kyi  Bar-chad,  i.e.  ‘  obstruction 
caused  by  evil  spirits  ’,  and  the  other  called  Dug-gis  Bar -chad,  i.e. 

‘  obstruction  to  virtue  by  dug,  i.e.  poison,  or  moral  corruption  ’.  By  the 
word  bgegs,  ac,.ording  to  Bon  mysticism,  is  understood  the  co-operating 
cause  (  =  Sanskrit  pratibandhaka,  vighna),  and  dug  {=visa  in  Sanskrit), 
i.e.  poison,  is  the  rgyu  or  the  original  cause  {hetu  in  Sanskrit).  The 
dug  consists  of  attachment  to  worldly  objects,  anger,  stupidity — or 
darkness,  pride  or  vainglory,  envy  and  jealousy — ^in  short,  all  moral 
sins  and  vices.  The  way  to  remove  these  obstructions  is  twofold: 
to  train  up  the  mind  in  wisdom,  in  the  first  insta.nce,  to  rid  it  of  the  dug, — 
and  to  perform  religious  and  magical  ceremonies  and  incantations  to 
remove  the  bgegs.  In  practical  Bon,  greater  weight  appears  to  be 
placed  on  the  second  way.  Bon  deities  are  either  wrathful  in  spirit. 
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or  mild  and  peaceful.  Goddesses  {Lha-mo)  take  precedence  over  the 
gods.  The  Bon  pantheon  has  not  been  systematised,  and  it  is  apparent 
from  the  meagre  details  available  about  the  Bon  deities  that  they  present 
a  good  deal  of  agreement  with  the  Buddhist  Lamaistic  pantheon  of  Tibet. 
The  pictures  that  Sarat  Chandra  Das  has  given  in  the  Buddhist  Text 
Society’s  papers  give  a  number  of  dancing  figures,  naked  except  for  the 
loin  cloth,  with  heads  of  fanciful  and  frightful  animals. 

From  the  epic  stories  about  the  Tibetan  Hero-King  Kesar,  and 
from  popular  songs  collected  in  Ladakh  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke  (which 
are  republished  in  the  present  volume).  Dr.  Francke  himself  attempted 
to  deduce  and  describe  a  Bon  pantheon,  which  as  he  suggested 
represented  the  Bon  god-world  in  its  primitive  form,  unmixed  by 
the  notions  of  Lamaistic  Buddhism  (Tantricism  and  Mahayana). 
Because  this  pre- Buddhistic  religion  and  pantheon  as  deduced 
from  the  Ladakh  poems  and  the  Kesar  tales  differed  in  certain  important 
respects  from  the  later,  systematised  Bon  religion  and  pantheon — that 
of  the  Bsgyur  Bon — as  in  Bon-po  MSS.  published  by  Dr.  B.  Laufer, 
Dr.  Francke  qualified  what  may  be  called  the  Bon  religion  of  Ladakh 
by  the  term  Gling-Chos,  i.e.  ‘Mythology  of  Gling’ — Gling  being  the  name 
of  the  country  over  which  the  hero  Kesar  ruled,  and  originally  the  word 
^  Gling’  probably  meant  ‘the  Earth’.  Mr.  Johan  van  Manen  has  an 
informing  paper  on  the  Bsgyur  Bon  god  Sgang-ha  {Journal  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  New  Series,  Vol.  XVIII,  1922,  pp.  195-222) . 
In  that  article  Mr.  van  Manen  mentions  some  papers  by  Dr.  B.  Laufer 
on  Bon  in  the  Toning  P’ao  and  other  journals,  and  these,  together  with 
Sarat  Chandra  Das’s  work,  and  that  of  Francke,  exhausts  aU  that  is 
available  on  Bon-Chos  or  the  Bon  Religion,  pure  or  mixed. 

The  nature  of  the  primitive  or  original  Bon  religion — its  ideas  and 
its  mythology — cannot  be  said  to  have  been  clearly  and  fully  made 
known  to  us,  despite  the  very  valuable  work  of  Francke  with  the  Ladakh 
Kesar  Saga.  But  it  may.  be  permissible  to  assume  that  the  kernel 
of  much  of  what  is  found  in  ihe  Bsgyur  Bon  (possibly  the  conception  of 
the  Gyung  Drung),  and  the  pantheon  of  the  Ladakhi  Kesar  Saga,  together 
with  certain  ideas  analogous  to  Indian  Tantricism  including  the  leaning  to¬ 
wards  sorcery  and  mysticism,  are  derived  from  the  primitive  Bon  religion. 
It  was  doubtless  a  religion  with  some  organisation,  claiming  the  homage 
of  the  masses:  that  is  why  Indian  Buddhism  could  not  wholly  stamp  it 
out,  and  had  to  make  a  good  deal  of  compromise  with  it.'  One  thing 
appears  clear ;  in  the  Bon  faith  the  Tibetans  appear  to  have  found  some 
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support  for  their  language  and  for  the  culture  that  is  associated  with 
language ;  for  the  Tibetans  accepted  Buddhism  from  India,  but 
not  the  Indian  vocabulary  (Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  or ‘Bhasha’)  of  Buddhism. 
This  suggests  a  well-formed  literary  tradition  (although  as  yet 
unwritten),  a  habit  of  taking  recourse  to  the  native  language  for 
philosophical  and  other  ideas.  Like  some  other  peoples — the  Arabs, 
the  Uralic  Finns,  and  the  Polynesians — the  primitive  Tibetans  appear  to 
have  possessed  the  gift  of  the  word,  and  to  have  lacked  the  cunning 
of  the  hand — the  plastic  skill.  Excepting  what  was  connected  with 
their  language,  it  would  seem  that  they  had  no  art  traditions,  and  they 
were  content  to  accept  in  toto  the  art  of  India  as  it  came  to  them 
from  Bengal  and  Bihar,  directly  and  through  Nepal ;  and,  excepting 
for  slight  imitations  of  the  art  of  China,  they  kept  the  Indian  tradition 
intact  for  some  thirteen  centuries,  adding  scarcely  anything  of  their  own. 

II.  Kesar  (Gesar),  King  of  Gling,  and  the  Kesar  Saga. 

Like  the  story  of  Rama  and  of  Arjuna  and  the  Pandavas  in  India, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Tibet,  including  Ladakh  or  Western  Tibet  which 
is  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir,  there  is  a  popular 
story  or  legend,  that  of  King  Kesar  (or  Gesar).  Professor  Sylvain  Levi  has 
called  the  Kesar  story  ‘the  Iliad  of  Central  Asia’:  we  should  add,  it  is 
the  Odyssey  also.  It  forms,  in  fact,  the  combined  Ramayana  and 
Mahabharata  of  the  Tibetan  people.  The  Mongols  and  the  Manchus  have 
adopted  Kesar  as  a  national  hero.  He  is  honoured  in  China  ;  and  it  has 
been  supposed  that  his  personality  has  contributed  to  the  creation  of 
Kuan-ti,  the  Chinese  God  of  War.  It  is  now  impossible  to  trace  the 
historicity  of  this  hero :  we  do  not  know  when  he  was  born,  and 
in  which  part  of  Tibet  he  flourished.  He  is  claimed  by  the  East, 
by  Khams  ;  he  is  claimed  by  the  West,  by  Ladakh:  and  the  Mongols 
in  the  North  think  he  was  a  Mongol  hero.  Dr.  A.  H.  Prancke  considered 
him  entirely  mythical — -a  humanisation  of  the  Sun ;  the  Kesar  Story 
he  thought  was  a  Solar  Myth.  It  is  not  unlikely:  but  it  may  be 
just  equally  possible  that  like  the  heroes  in  many  another  legend  cycle, 
like  a  Roland  or  an  Arthur,  a  Cuchulainn  or  a  Sigurd,  Kesar  was  partly 
historical  and  partly  legendary. 

In  Tibet  a  mass  of  literature  of  various  types  have  been  found  on 
Kesar:  (1)  songs  or  lyrics,  which  are  sung  on  special  occasions  ;  (2)  short 
lays  or  narratives  in  prose  and  verse,  which  are  just  told  as  tales  ;  (3)  long 
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narrative  works  in  prose  and  verse  which  are  chanted  by  trained  reciters 
taking  several  days  or  weeks  ;  and  (4)  huge  works,  mainly  in  verse,  which 
are  comparable  to  the  Indian  Puranas.  Of  these  (1),  (2)  and  (3),  until 
they  were  written  down  by  European  scholars  and  translated  into 
German,  Enghsh  and  French,  formed  part  of  the  oral  popular  Mterature 
of  the  Tibetans  ;  and  (4)  form  written  compositions  in  Tibetan,  esteemed 
for  their  romantic  and  edifying  value.  They  show  a  progressive  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  original  story.  The  short  songs  and  short  narratives 
in  prose  and  verse  as  under  (1)  and  (2)  ha  ve  been  found  in  Ladakh  or 
Western  Tibet;  the  late  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke,  member  of  the  Moravian 
Mission  in  Ladakh,  discovered  and  pubhshed  these  some  forty  years 
ago.  At  least  one  long  narrative  as  under  (3)  has  been  found  in  Ediams 
or  Eastern  Tibet  by  Mine.  Alexandra  David-Neel.  She  heard  it  chanted 
in  the  Khams  dialect  by  a  sort  of  rhapsodist  at  Jakyendo  (Kyirku 
or  Lcher-ku),  a  village  in  Eastern  Tibet :  he  took  over  six  weeks 
to  sing  it  through,  giving  two  recitals  of  three  hours  each  every  day. 
She  also  heard  other  rhapsodists  sing  the  same  story,  and  she  had 
MS.  works  on  the  epic  to  consult.  On  the  basis  of  these,  taking 
the  story  in  its  most  commonly  accepted  version  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Tibet,  Mme.  David-lSTeel  brought  out  French  and  English 
versions  of  it,  'm  collaboration  with  Lama  Yongden,  in  1933.  (Of. 
The  Super-human  Life  of  Oesar  of  Ling,  the  legendary  Tibetan  Hero,  as 
sung  by  the  Bards  of  his  Country,  by  Alexandra  David-Neel  and  the  Lama 
Yongden :  with  Preface  by  Sylvain  L6vi :  London,  Rider  &  Co.,  1933.) 
The  long  compositions  as  under  (4)  are  exceedingly  long  indeed,  and 
Mme.  David-Neel  makes  mention  of  one  manuscript  in  her  possession 
‘  which  treats  of  the  single  episode  of  Gesar’s  (i.e.  Kesar’s)  struggles 
against  King  Sat  ham,  and  is  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  pages  long’. 
Mr.  Johan  van  Manen’s  similar  long  MSS.  of  episodes  of  the  Kesar  story- 
have  been  noted  by  Dr.  Francke  m  his  Preface. 

The  Mongols  received  their  Lamaistic  Buddhism  from  the  Tibetans, 
during  the  13th-14th  centuries,  and  by  that  time  the  Kesar  story  had 
taken  up  a  Buddhist  or  Lamaist  colouring,  if  it  were  reaUy  pre-Buddhistie 
originally,  and  was  passed  on  to  the  Mongols  as  a  Buddhist  story. 
Then  the  Manchus,  who  are  immediately  related  to  the  Mongols,  came 
to  know  it,  and  from  the  Manchus,  the  Chinese,  after  the  former  had 
conquered  the  latter  in  the  17th  century.  It  may  be  said  that  in  a  way 
the  Kesar  story,  emanating  from  the  Tibetans,  has  become  the  common 
property  of  the  Mongohan  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia. 
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Because  of  its  romantic  charm  and  its  special  flavour,  the  Kesar 
Saga  fully  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  noteworthy  hterary  heritage  for 
the  whole  of  humanity. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  nothing  is  known  about  the  historicity 
of  Kesar.  He  may  belong  to  the  centuries  before  King  Srong-btsan- 
sgam-po,  some  of  whose  achievements  and  quahties  as  a  national 
hero  who  established  his  people  in  their  culture  may  have  been  transferred 
to  an  earher,  pre-Buddhistic  Kesar.  He  might  have  been  later  in 
time.  Whatever  his  historicity,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  become 
the  National  Hero  of  the  Tibetans :  in  him  have  become  incarnate  as  it 
were  the  Tibetan  conception  of  the  Ideal  Man,  Ideal  Warrior  and  Ideal 
King.  He  is  a  National  Hero  of  the  type  of  Rama  and  Arjuna  of  India, 
Rustam  of  Persia,  Gilgamesh  of  the  Assyrio- Babylonians,  David  of  the 
Jews,  Herakles  and  AkhiUeus  of  ancient  Greece,  Sigurd-Siegfried  of  the  old 
Germanic  world,  King  Arthur  of  the  British  (Welsh),  and  Cuchulainn 
and  Finn  of  the  ancient  Irish:  an  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  a  whole  people  for  centuries.  The  Tibetans,  as  weU  as 
the  Mongols  and  the  Manchus,  have  almost  made  a  cult  of  King  Kesar: 
they  believe  and  hope  that  Kesar,  who  is  now  living  in  the  Buddhist 
heaven,  will  come  down  on  earth  once  again,  and  will  lead  the  peoples  of 
Central  Asia  to  a  glorious  destiny. 

Of  the  various  forms  in  which  the  story  of  Kesar  has  been  found, 
the  poems  and  the  short  prose  and  verse  narratives  (in  two  recensions) 
which  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke  obtained  in  Ladakh,  present  unquestionably 
the  shortest  and  the  most  beautiful  versions  of  the  story,  and  possibly 
also  the  oldest;  certainly  these  versions  show  the  least  admixture  of 
Buddhistic  notions  and  mythology.  The  other  versions — the  long  narra¬ 
tives  as  recited  by  the  minstrels,  and  the  voluminous  written  texts — show 
a  very  great  elaboration  and  accompanying  deterioration  of  the  story. 
Besides,  in  these  bigger  versions  the  Kesar  legend  has  been  very  closely 
interwoven  with  Lamaistic  ideas  and  mythology.  The  longer  narratives 
have  a  different  atmosphere  altogether,  when  compared  with  the  poems  and 
the  shorter  recensions  obtained  from  Ladakh.  The  Lamaistic  atmosphere 
in  these  long  versions  in  fact  has  enabled  the  story  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
Buddhist  scholars,  and,  consequently,  to  continue  in  popular  favour.  But 
the  Ladakh  poems  and  recensions,  as  Dr.  Francke  has  made  it  clear, 
appear  to  be  totally  lacking  in  the  Buddhist  or  Lamaistic  spirit,  popular 
or  hieratic.  Of  course,  references  to  Buddhism,  the  religion  establish¬ 
ed  for  over  a  thousand  years,  could  not  be  eschewed  in  this  mass  of 
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popular  literature:  but  its  religious  and  cultural  background  is  that 
the  pre-Buddhistic  Bon  world.  In  other  words,  it  becomes  quite 
clear  from  the  simplest  and  most  beautiful  form  in  which  the  Kesar 
Saga  has  been  found  in  the  poems  and  recensions  discovered  by  Dr. 
Francke  in  Ladakn,  that  the  Saga  took  its  rise  within  the  lap  of  the  Bon 
religion,  before  the  general  acceptance  of  Buddhism  by  the  Tibetans. 

The  songs  which  Dr.  Francke  found  in  Ladakh  were  published  in 
the  original  with  Enghsh  translation  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1901 
and  1902.  Of  the  two  versions  of  the  Kesar  story,  one  (in  two 
recensions)  was  obtained  from  the  village  of  Sheh,  and  the  other  from 
Khalatse.  The  Sheh  version  was  pubHshed  in  the  original  Ladakhi 
Tibetan  with  translation  and  notes  by  the  Finno-Ugrian  Society  of 
Helsingfors  in  Finland  in  1901  and  1902.  This  Sheh  version  is  in 
two  parts,  which  Dr.  Francke  called  the  Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga 
and  the  Winter  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga.  The  Spring  Myth  portion  was 
published  in  an  Enghsh  rendering,  with  notes  and  an  analysis  of  the 
Bon  pantheon  which  can  be  deduced  from  it  and  from  the  poems,  in 
the  Indian  Antiquary  for  1901  and  1902.  The  Khalatse  version  in  the 
original  Tibetan,  with  Enghsh  abstract  of  the  various  episodes  and 
notes  on  the  Tibetan  text,  was  taken  up  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal  for  pubhcation  years  ago.  The  text  and  the  Enghsh  abstract, 
etc.,  were  printed  and  made  available  to  the  pubhc  in  four  fascicles 
during  1905-1909  ;  and  now  it  is  being  brought  out  in  its  complete  form 
in  the  present  volume,  which  is  considerably  augmented  with  Notes 
and  Appendices  giving  ah  that  Francke  obtained  from  Ladakh  relating 
to  the  Kesar  Saga — ^the  Poems  (in  the  original  Tibetan  and  Francke’s 
Enghsh  translation),  and  the  Sheh  Becension  (the  whole  of  it,  both  the 
Spring  Myth  and  the  Winter  Myth)  in  Enghsh,  as  weh  as  the  Supple¬ 
mentary  Stories  about  the  Paladins  of  the  Kesar  Saga.  Dr.  Francke’s 
Preface  was  written  in  1925,  and  he  sent  a  List  of  Personal  and  Local 
Names  and  other  Proper  Nouns  in  the  Kesar  Saga  as  weh  as  an  Index 
to  the  Words  explained  in  connexion  with  the  Kesar  Saga ;  but  before 
any  of  these  could  be  printed,  he  passed  away  in  1933.  So  that 
Dr.  Francke’s  Lower  Ladakhi  "‘^ersion  (i.e.  the  Khalatse  Version)  of  the 
Kesar  Saga  remained  to  be  completed  by  printing  the  Preface  from  the 
author,  and  the  List  of  Personal  Names  and  the  Index  of  Words  as 
prepared  by  him.  In  printing  this  Preface  and  the  List  of  Personal 
Names,  it  was  thought  that  the  other  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesar  Saga, 
that  from  Sheh,  in  Enghsh  translation,  and  the  Ladakhi  Poems  connected 
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with  Kesar  and  with  the  Bon  religion,  as  well  as  the  Stories  of  the 
Paladins,  might  advantageously  be  reprinted  in  the  present  book ; 
which  win  thus  give  in  one  volume  all  the  mass  of  Western  Tibetan 
(Ladakhi)  materials  collected,  translated  and  commented  upon  by  Dr. 
Francke  bearing  on  the  Kesar  Saga,  and  that  in  its  simplest  and  most 
primitive  form.  Only  the  Tibetan  texts  of  the  Sheh  Version  and 
of  the  Stories  of  the  Paladins  are  not  given:  these  will  be  found 
respectively  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Helsingfors  Finno-Ugrian  Society) 
as  noted  above,  and  in  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  {Royal) 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1906  and  1907.  The  Index  of  (Tibetan, 
Words  in  the  Ladakhi  Kesar  Saga  texts  is  not  included,  as  it  can  have 
only  a  very  specialised  interest. 

The  value  of  these  Francke  texts  for  the  otudy  of  the  Kesar  Saga 
and  of  the  Bon  reUgion  and  pantheon  cannot  be  over-estimated.  As 
Francke  himself  suggested  in  his  Preface  to  the  Khalatse  Version  about 
these  oral  versions  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  ‘  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will 
be  of  a  similar  usefulness  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Kesar-epio 
as  are  the  Norse  Versions  of  the  Nibelungen  Saga  for  the  understanding 
of  the  Nibelungen  epic  We  have  here  a  mass  of  additional  material 
in  following  the  development-  of  the  romance  and  'the  epic  from  the 
earlier  lyric,  ballad  and  tale  in  prose  and  verse,  such  as  has  been  seen 
in  the  case  of  heroic  and  romantic  story  cycles  among  other  peoples. 

In  1836  I.  J.  Schmidt  published  from  St.  Petersburg  a  German 
translation  of  a  romance  of  Kesar  from  the  Mongol  language.  The  Kesar 
story  was  noted  by  others,  but  no  definite  text  or  translation  was  available, 
before  Dr.  Francke  procured  the  Ladakh  recensions  and  poems  about 
1900.  Thus  Sir  Charles  Bell  in  his  People  of  Tibet  (Oxford,  1928)  notes 
(p.  10):  ‘It  is  to  this  legendary  period  that  the  great  Tibetan  Saga  or 
epic  belongs.  It  tells  of  Ke-sar,  the  King  of  Ling,  a  country  in  Tibet 
or  on  the  eastern  border.  The  Edng  of  Hor,  a  neighbouring  land,  carried 
off  Ke-sar’s  wife.  A  war  ensued  to  recover  the  queen,  in  which  Ke-sar 
was  eventually  victorious.  The  whole  epic  is  full  of  tales  of  fighting 
and  miraculous  prowess.  In  his  difficulties  King  Ke-sar  is  aided  by  a 
goddess,  A-ni  Gung-men  Gyal-mo,  his  aunt,  who  helps  him  in  his  difficult 
undertakings,  just  as  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  are  protected  and 
guided  by  their  gods  and  goddesses.  The  epic  is  a  long  one,  and  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  There  are  no  printed  copies  of  it  in  Tibet,  and 
but  few  manuscript  copies.  It  is  recited  orally  by  both  men  and  women, 
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especially  among  the  pastoral  tribes.  There  are  many  who  can  recite 
it  for  days  together  without  repeating  themselves.’ 

It  would  thus  appear  that  quite  a  number  of  different  recensions 
of  the  Kesar  epic  ate  current — in  oral  versions,  in  manuscripts,  and  also 
in  printed  books:  for  Dr.  Giuseppe  Tucci  discovered  in  a  monastery  in 
Spiti  a  Kesar  epic,  block -printed  in  the  style  of  Buddhist  books  (Giuseppe 
Tucci  and  E.  Ghersi,  Cronaca  della  Missions  Scientifica  Tucci  nel  Tibet 
occidentals,  1933,  Rome,  1934,  p.  62).  Before  some  of  these  are  available 
in  modern  printed  editions,  or  before  their  contents  at  least  are  known, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  initiate  a  critical  study  of  the  Kesar  legend. 
The  voluminous  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Mme.  David-Neel  and  of 
Mr.  van  Manen  are  but  part  of  the  entire  epic,  probably  in  its  latest 
literary  form:  their  collection  and  publication,  and  much  more  their 
translation,  would  be  a  Herculean  task  which  it  does  not  seem  likely 
will  be  taken  up  by  any  scholar  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  Kesar  Saga  has  also  given  a  subject  for  Tibetan  artists.  In 
Tibetan  pictorial  and  sculptural  art,  Buddhist  themes  aU  but  mono¬ 
polise  the  entire  field.  Images  of  Bon  deities  are  found,  and  they  are 
not  so  uncommon.  But  Bon  thahkas  or  scroll  paintings  are  comparatively 
rare.  There  are  some  twelve  specimens  of  Bon  thankas  in  the  Musee 
Guimet,  some  of  which  have  already  been  described  and  reproduced 
{Ouide-Catalogue  du  Mus^e  Guimet:  Les  Collections  BouddUques : 
Inde  Centrals  et  Oandhara,  Turkestan,  Chine  Septentrionale,  Tibet,  by 
J.  Hackin,  Paris  and  Brussels,  1923,  pp.  116-118;  cf.  also  Mythologie 
Asiatique  illustree,  Librairie  de  France,  Paris,  1928:  Mythologie  du 
Lamaisme,  by  J.  Hackin,  pp.  158-162). 

The  Musee  Guimet  has  one  very  highly  interesting  thahka  on  the  Kesar 
story.  It  is  Buddhistic  in  at  least  its  outward  affiliation,  as  it  has  as  its 
central  figure  a  picture  of  the  benign  Lamaistic  goddess  Mthing-gi  zal 
bzang-ma,  an  attendant  of  the  fierce  Lha-mo  {  =  8ri-devi),  carrying 
an  arrow  and  a  mirror  and  riding  on  a  mule.  A  number  of  episodes 
in  the  Kesar  story  surround  the  central  figure,  among  which  is  one  of 
Kesar  s  playing  practical  jokes  with  "^Bruguma  before  their  marriage, 
and  other  scenes  depict  his  prowess  in  many  adventures,  and  his  final 
beatification  in  the  Buddhist  heaven.  Kesar  is  shown  always  in  a  white 
dress,  the  long  Tibetan  gown,  and  in  a  plumed  cap  with  four  flaps 
(cf.  Mythologie  Asiatique  illustrie,  op.  cit.,  pp.  158-160).  There  might  be 
other  similar  pictures,  and  possibly  also  bronze  and  terracotta  statuettes 
representing  the  main  characters  in  the  story. 
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III.  The  Story  of  Kesar  according  to  the  Ladakh  Recensions. 

Dan-grub,  the  third  son  of  the  King  of  Heaven  Dhang-po-rgya-hzMn, 
became  incarnate  on  earth  to  rule  over  the  land  of  Gling.  The  circum¬ 
stances  necessitating  his  birth,  and  the  events  connected  with  it,  are 
described  at  length,  but  these  appear  to  he  later  additions  to  the  story, 
after  Kesar  had  become  to  some  extent  deified.  Don-grub  was  born  on 
earth  and  became  known  as  Kesar.  (This  name  is  found  in  Central 
Tibet  as  Oesar,  and  among  the  Mongols  the  form  of  the  name  is  Geser. 
In  Ladakh,  apart  from  Kesar,  the  form  Kye-sar  also  occurs,  which  is  in 
Classical  Tibetan  Skye-gsar,  meaning  ‘Newly-born’  or  ‘Born  again’- 
Kesar  and  Oesar  mean  in  Tibetan  ‘anther  or  pistil  of  a  flower,’  and  also 
‘saffron’:  in  both  these  senses  we  have  in  Sanskrit  the  word  kesara:  it 
is  not  known  which  is  the  original  word — ^the  Sanskrit  or  the  Tibetan, 
although  Sanskrit  kesa  ‘hair’  is  Indo-European.  Dr.  Francke  thought 
that  the  Tibetan  name  Kesar  was  derived  from  the  Sanskrit.)  Kesar 
became  perfect  in  all  the  arts  in  his  youi-h,  and  gave  evidence  of  his 
bravery  and  prowess  in  a  number  of  adventures. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  beautiful  maiden  named  ’Bruguma 
{’aBruguma),  the  daughter  of  a  rich  man  of  Gling.  [’ Bru-gu-ma  means 
‘a  Broken  Fragment  of  Grain’.  In  Central  Tibet,  the  name  occurs 
as  Ses-lcan  ’Brug-mo,  now  pronounced  Shechang  Dugmo.  The  Mongols 
know  her  as  Bogmo.  A  variant  of  the  name  found  in  Ladakh  is  Briguma, 
which  means  ‘Young  Yak  Cow’,  or  ‘Yak  Heifer’.)  Kesar  wanted  to 
marry  ’Bruguma  There  was  a  rich  and  powerful  rival  of  Kesar  for 
’Bruguma ’s  hand,  but  he  was  put  out  of  court  by  Kesar  with  his  superior 
quafities.  Kesar  at  first  concealed  his  identity  before  ’Bruguma  and  her 
people  by  taking  the  garb  of  a  ‘street-boy’.  He  teased  ’Bruguma  by 
some  rude  horseplay  and  practical  jokes  befitting  a  primitive  society, 
and  ultimately  his  claims  to  ’Bruguma’s  hand  were  accepted  by  her 
parents,  and  he  married  ’Bruguma.  After  that  they  began  to  live 
together  in  Gling,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  land  of  Gling  recognised  in  Kesar 
a  true  hero  and  made  bun  king.  Sometune  after  this  Kesar  went  to 
China,  and  there  he  performed  some  wonderful  acts.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  China  and  returned  home  with  her,  and  for  a 
time  Lived  happily  with  his  two  wives.  (In  the  Kesar  Saga,  this  second 
wife  of  Kesar,  the  Chinese  Princess,  has  no  further  place.) 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  goddess  Ane-bkur-dman-mo,  Kesar  went  to 
quell  the  Giant  or  Devil  of  the  North.  This  goddess  was  none  other 
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than  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  mother  of  Kesar  when  he  was  staying  in 
heaven  as  Don- grub.  In  the  Kesar  Saga  she  is  always  present,  helping 
Kesar  and  saving  him  whenever  he  is  in  danger.  Kesar  took  leave  of 
his  beloved  wife  ’Bruguma.  (There  are  one  or  two  beautiful  lyrics  on 
this  parting  of  the  hero  and  his  wife.)  Kesar,  after  great  difficulties, 
arrived  in  the  North  land.  The  wife  of  the  giant,  whose  name  was 
Dzemo-Bamza-bum-skyid,  fell  in  love  with  Kesar,  and  through  her  help 
Kesar  was  able  to  attack  the  giant  when  he  was  asleep  and  to  kill  him. 
Dzemo  made  Kesar  take  charmed  food  and  drink,  and  so  made  him  lose 
his  memory.  Forgetting  his  wife  and  his  land  of  Gling,  Kesar  stayed 
on  with  Dzemo.  A  daughter  was  born  to  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  during  Kesar’s  absence  from  home,  ’Bruguma 
had  to  suffer  from  a  terrible  mishap.  The  Bang  of  the  land  of  Hor, 
Chir-dkar,  finding  that  Kesar  was  absent  from  his  country  for  a  long  time, 
attacked  Gling,  and  wanted  to  carry  off  ’Bruguma.  ’Bruguma  tried  her 
best  to  save  herself,  and  concealed  herself  from  the  invader,  but  ultimately 
she  was  captured  and  taken  to  Hor.  Kesar  and  ’Bruguma  had  a  son, 
and  the  King  of  Hor  killed  the  child.  After  ’Bruguma  had  stayed  in  Hor 
for  some  time,  during  which  she  tried  to  put  off  her  marriage  with  her 
captor,  her  feelings  gradually  changed  towards  the  latter — more  so  as 
her  husband  Kesar  was  not  heard  of  for  such  a  long  time.  She  had  to 
marry  the  King  of  Hor  ;  and  finally  she  came  even  to  love  him. 

Kesar  was  hving  with  Dzemo,  forgetful  of  everything.  His  memory 
was  restored  miraculously  at  the  sight  of  some  birds  which  had  brought 
tidings  of  his  reverses  at  home :  he  remembered  his  beloved  wife  and  his 
home.  He  vomited  out  the  magic  food  and  drink  given  to  him  by  Dzemo. 
Leaving  Dzemo  and  her  daughter,  he  tried  to  ride  back  home  to  Gling. 
At  this  Dzemo  in  a  frenzy  killed  her  little  daughter.  Returning  home, 
«Kesar  found  that  another  chief  had  taken  possession  of  his  land  and  castle, 
and  that  his  wife  was  with  the  King  of  Hor.  He  gathered  ffis  men  and 
got  his  kingdom  back,  and  then  went  to  Hor  to  punish  the  abductor  and 
to  bring  back  his  wife. 

When  in  the  land  of  Hor,  he  took  up  apprenticeship  under  a 
blacksmith  there,  and  began  to  watch  the  King  of  Hor  and  ’Bruguma. 
Here  he  showed  his  prowess  and  his  magic  power  in  many  ways. 
’Bruguma  recognised  him,  but  instead  of  helping  Kesar  she  supported 
Gur-dkar,  to  whom  in  the  meanwhile  she  had  borne  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  Ultimately  Kesar,  with  the  help  of  the  goddess  Ane-bkur- 
dman-mo,  attacked  Gur-dkar  in  his  room,  and  in  spite  of  his  prayers 
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killed  him  as  the  goddess  directed  him.  In  this  way  Kesar  recovered 
hig  wife  and  returned  with  her  to  Gling.  The  two  children  of  ’Bruguma 
by  Gur-dkar  were  slain  by  Kesar. 

’Bruguma,  according  to  the  Khalatse  version,  was  made  to  undergo 
penances  and  punishments  for  her  unfaithfulness,  and  after  some  years 
when  she  was  cleansed  from  her  guilt  Kesar  took  her  back  as  his  wife, 
and  they  lived  the  rest  of  their  Ufe  happily,  until,  according  to  the  longer 
Buddhistic  versions,  his  translation  to  heaven. 

IV.  Literary  and  Cultural  Importance  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

The  above  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  Ladakh  versions  of  the  Kesar 
Saga,  which  undoubtedly  form  the  most  primitive  recensions  of  it.  The 
other  versions  obtained  in  Tibet  and  in  Mongolia  have  a  strong  Buddhistic 
colouring,  and  they  are  very  elaborate ;  and  although  there  are  numerous 
points  of  difference  in  detail,  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  are  every¬ 
where  the  same — Kesar’s  early  life,  his  marriage  with  ’Bnigurpa  (or 
’Brugmo),  Kesar’s  victory  over  the  Giant  of  the  North  with  the  help  of 
the  latter’s  wife,  Kesar’s  forgetfulness,  abduction  of  ’Bruguma  by 
Gur-dkar  the  King  of  Hor,  faithlessness  of  ’Bruguma  to  Kesar,  and  killing 
of  Gur-dkar  and  his  children  by  Kesar  and  recovery  of  ’Bruguma. 

The  story  must  be  admitted  to  be  great,  quite  epic  in  its  conception, 
and  at  par  with  that  of  the  Ihad  and  of  the  Odyssey,  of  the  Kamayana, 
of  the  Niblung  Saga,  and  with  some  of  the  Old  Irish  tales.  As  in  all  epic 
and  romantic  tales,  there  is  plenty  of  the  supernatural  in  it ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  tale  has  a  very  great  human  interest,  because  it  is  ultimately 
a  reflex  of  the  hfe  of  the  people  among  whom  it  grew  up.  Human 
passions,  human  sufferings  and  triumphs  are  there  in  plenty;  and  the 
supernatural  accretions  have  not  been  able  to  blur  the  bold  outlines  of* 
the  main  characters.  Kesar  has  some  primitive  quahties,  in  spite  of  his 
innate  nobleness  worthy  of  a  hero-king  who  has  come  to  estabhsh  a 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Kesar’s  wife,  ’Bruguma,  is  not  an  immaculate 
heroine :  one  feels  the  contrast  with  such  ideal  characters  as  Sita, 
and  Penelope,  and  Derdriu  the  wife  of  Noisi  in  the  Old  Irish  legend.  One 
is  rather  reminded  of  Helen  in  the  Greek  story,  of  Gwenhwyfar  the  wife 
of  Arthur  in  the  British  legend,  and  to  some  extent  of  Gudrun  in  the 
Sigurd  Saga;  but  stUl,  ’Bruguma  is  very  human,  and  we  feel  like  com¬ 
miserating  with  her  in  her  sufferings  and  her  weakness,  although  we 
would  have  liked  her  to  have  remained  constant  to  Kesar.  Viewed  from 
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all  aspects,  it  can  be  justly  claimed  for  this  Saga  that  it  is  highly  romantic, 
and  highly  dramatic,  and  quite  a  distinctive  source  of  romantic  wonder 
and  romantic  pleasure.  As  such  it  possesses  a  Hterary  value  of  its  own. 

Moreover,  this  appears  to  be  the  one  great  epic  tale  with  a  consistency 
of  plot  and  character  which  originated  among  the  peoples  of  the 
Mongolian  race — Tibeto-Chinese,  Altaic  and  Urahc,  and  American. 
The  immediate  kinsmen  of  the  Tibetans — ^the  Chinese,  the  Thai,  the 
Burmese,  and  the  other  tribes  of  South  China,  Burma  and  Assam — ^have 
not  produced  any  epic  story  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Kesar  Saga.  The 
Meithei  (Manipuri)  story  of  the  lovers,  the  Princess  Thoibi  and  the 
Hero  Khamba,  is  late,  and  but  a  slight  thing  beside  the  Kesar  epic. 
The  well-known  Burmese  legend  of  Maung-Tin-De  {Mon-1' an-T ay) 
and  his  sister  Shwe-myat-hna  {Rhwe-myah-hnd)  who  are  worshipped 
as  Nats  or  godlings  among  the  Burmans  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  story  of  Kesar.  Ancient  and  medieval  China  produced  fine 
romances,  but  no  hero  tale  of  national  significance.  One  or  two 
Thai  folk-tales  are  attractive,  but  the  Thai  people,  hke  the  Burmese, 
have  been  captivated  by  the  imagination  of  India.  But  the  genius 
of  Tibet  in  spite  of  its  allegiance  to  the  literature  of  Buddhism,  kept 
true  to  its  national  hero.  The  Turks,  the  Mongols  and  the  Manchus 
have  no  such  hero  tale  of  their  own.  The  Uralic  Finns  of  course  have 
the  Kalevala  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  great  qualities,  and  its  being  a  repository 
of  early  Finnish  Hfe,  legend  and  wisdom,  it  lacks  coherence,  it  lacks  a 
well-knit  story,  and  above  aU,  it  lacks  romance — ^the  true  romance  that 
we  associate  with  the  deathless  love  between  man  and  woman.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Esthonian  epic  Kalevipoeg.  The  Japanese  in 
spite  of  their  Kojiki  and  Nihongi  have  produced  no  real  epic  tale, 
although  they  have  some  delicately  woven  romances.  The  same 
thing  is  to  be  said  of  the  Koreans.  And  the  members  of  the  Mongol 
race  in  America,  even  the  civilised  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and  Mayas,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Mexico  and  Yucatan  and  Central  America  peoples,  and 
the  Quechuas  and  AymartcS  and  other  peoples  of  South  America,  are 
equally  lacking  in  the  matter  of  a  great  hero  tale.  We  cannot  of  course 
seriously  take  Longfellow’s  Hiawatha  as  a  genuine  native  American 
production,  the  story-part  of  which  moreover  of  ‘  Red  Indian  ’  origin 
is  not  in  any  way  ‘  epic  ’  in  character. 

lake  many  other  great  stories,  the  Kesar  story  has  had  its  appeal 
for  other  peoples  who  came  to  know  it.  The  Mongols  and  the 
Manchus  have  made  it  their  own.  And  it  penetrated  from  Ladakh 
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into  the  state  of  Hunza-Nagyr,  in  Kashmir,  among  the  Burushaski 
people,  from  whom  a  folk-tale  version  has  been  recovered  {The  Buru- 
shaski  Language,  by  Lt.-Col.  D.  L.  E.  Lorimer,  Institutet  for  Sammen- 
lignende  Kulturforskining,  Oslo,  1935,  Vol.  II,  Tex+s  and  Transla¬ 
tions,  No.  IV,  pp.  100-179).  It  may  be  that  versions  in  other 
languages  in  tracts  contiguous  to  Tibet  may  still  be  forthcoming. 
National  in  origin,  it  has  become  an  international  tale,  although  within 
a  restricted  area,  taking  into  note  the  situation  of  the  Tibetan 
people. 

The  Kesar  Saga  thus  takes  its  stand  beside  the  great  epic  tales  of 
the  world.  As  such,  lovers  of  hterature  cannot  ignore  it:  particularly 
in  its  Ladakhi  forms,  with  their  simple  style  of  narration  and  their 
primitive  atmosphere. 

Moreover,  we  get  from  it  glimpses  of  the  soul  of  the  Tibetan  people 
before  it  was  transformed  by  Buddhism.  In  spite  of  the  Ladakhi 
versions  presenting  a  world  rather  different  from  that  of  the  later  Bon 
rehgion,  these  do  give  us  valuable  sidelights,  as  Francke  has  shown, 
into  the  pre-Buddhist  religion  of  Tibet.  A  good  deal  of  primitive 
rehgion  and  mythology  is  hidden  behind  the  divine,  the  demoniac  and 
the  human  characters  of  the  Kesar  Saga — although  foreign  influences 
(from  the  Indian  world,  from  the  Iranian  and  Grseco-Koman  worlds, 
and  may  be  even  from  the  Germanic  world)  might  have  helped  it  to 
acquire  its  present  form.  To  And  out  the  bases  of  the  rehgion  and 
culture  of  the  primitive  Tibeto -Chinese  people,  the  Kesar  Saga,  specially 
in  the  old  Ladakhi  form,  is  sure  to  furnish  valuable  material. 

From  all  these  aspects  the  Saga  cannot  be  neglected  by  students  of 
anthropology  and  sociology,  of  rehgiology  and  of  comparative  hterature. 

SuNiTi  Kumar  Chatterji. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 

Calcutta, 

March  1,  1941. 


[Note.  In  the  Appendices  as  reprinted  in  this  volume,  Francke’s 
system  of  transhteration  of  Tibetan  is  retained  without  change.  This 
system  uses  no  letters  with  diacritical  signs,  employing  digraphs  (like 
sh,  zh,  ts,  dz,  ng,  ny),  and  ignores  the  h  (or  ’)  in  the  middle  of  words, 
and  uses  the  Greek  y  for  a  silent  g-.] 
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As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the  first  European  who  makes  any 
mention  of  the  existence  of  the  Kesar  Saga  among  Mongolian  peoples,  is 
a  German,  Peter  Simon  PaUas,  born  at  Berlin  1741.  He  heard  of  it 
during  his  travels  in  Russian  service  among  the  Kalmuks  of  the  Russian 
steppes. 

Not  much  later  the  travellers,  B.  Bergmann  and  I.  J.  Schmidt, 
published  parts  of  the  legend  in  German,  being  translations  from  the 
Mongolian.  B.  Bergmann’s  translation  is  in  metrical  form  and  is  to 
he  found  in  his  work  Nomadische  Streifereien  unter  den  Kalmucken. 
“The  underlying  Kalmuck  text  appears  not  to  have  become  known. 
I.  J.  Schmidt  translated  from  a  Mongolian  edition  which  had  been  made 
in  171b  at  Pekin  by  command  of  the  emperor  Kang-hsi.  The  work  bears 
the  “title  Die  Taten  Bogda  Oesser-Chan’s” .  According  to  Schmidt’s 
statement,  Gesser-Chan  stands  in  high  honour  among  the  Chinese,  and 
the  then  reigning  dynasty  (the  Manchus)  even  recognized  him  as  their 
tutelary  genius.  He  further  says:  “  Since  Gesser-Chan  is  named  in  the 
legend  as  ruler  of  the  three  Tibetan  tribes  of  the  Tussa,  Dongsar,  and  Lik, 
this  has  given  occasion  to  the  Chinese  to  interweave  him  m  their  history 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  to  assign  him  an  epoch  in  their  chronology, 
being  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.” 

As  long  as  only  the  Mongohan  version  of  the  Kesar  Saga  was  known, 
it  had  to  remain  undecided  whether  the  saga  be  of  Mongolian  or  Tibetan 
origin.  Nevertheless,  Schmidt  already  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  theatre  for  the  scenes  acted  in  it  is  to  be  found  in  Tibet. ^ 
The  first  European,  who  brought  tidings  of  a  Tibetan  Gesar  Epic,  was 
Csoma  de  Kords,  the  great  investigator  of  the  Tibetan  language.^ 
Thereupon  efforts  were  made  to  find  manuscripts  of  the  epb,  and  H.  A. 
Jaschke  succeeded  in  discovering  such  a  one  at  Byams-pa  near  Leh  in 
Ladakh.  He  had  this  copied,  and  the  copy  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  it  still  lies.  Up  to  the  present  day,  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
possible  to  translate  this  version  of  the  saga. 


^  See  Schmidt’s  translation,  Preface,  p.  IX. 

2  Grammar  of  the  Tibetan  Language,  p.  180. 
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In  the  meantime,  I  had  noticed  in  Leh  that  popular  forms  of  the 
Kesar  Saga  are  at  home  in  Ladakh,  and  I  succeeded  in  getting  one  such 
text  written  down.  This  text,  together  with  translation  and  notes,  was 
then  published  from  Helsingfors.^  Antithetical  with  I.  J.  Schmidt’s 
Gesser-Chan,  that  is  entirely  written  in  prose,  the  composition  of  the 
Kesar  Saga  in  the  Tibetan  versions  is  for  the  most  part  metrical.  At 
least,  the  speeches  are  almost  always  written  in  verse. 

When  I  was  transferred  from  Leh  to  Khalatse  in  Lower  Ladakh  in 
1900, 1  found  a  man  in  the  latter  village  who  was  noted  for  his  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  popular  Kesar  Saga.  His  name  was  dKon-mchog-hhra- 
shis-rgya-mthso-pa.  (The  last  three  syllables  of  his  name  had  been 
added  on  his  marrying  into  the  family  of  rOya-mihso-pa  in  Khalatse.) 
However,  he  was  a  native  of  Lerdo  (Lai-rdo),  and  this  village  is  situated 
opposite  to  sKyur-hu-can  on  the  Indus  in  Lower  Ladakh.  Therefore  he 
may  have  brought  his  version  of  the  saga  from  Lerdo.  Now  I  closeted 
this  bard  (for  the  metrical  parts  of  the  saga  are  sung  during  the  recital) 
for  several  weeks  with  Te-shes-rig-’adzin,  clerk  and  schoolmaster  at 
Kkalatse,  and  in  this  way  gained  the  Lower  Ladakhi  version  of  the 
Kesar  Saga,  so  named  by  me  on  its  publication  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica, 
in  the  numbers  1134,  1150,  1164,  and  1218. 

But  herewith  dKon-mchog-bkra-shis’s  material  was  by  no  means 
exhausted.  He  continued  his  story-telling,  and  related  the  adventures  of 
the  principal  heroes  of  the  saga.  These  last  sections  I  published  in 
J.  &  P.  ASB.,  under  the  title,  “  The  Paladins  of  the  Kesar  Saga”  2. 

Through  these  publications,  the  question  was  now  opened  up,  how 
the  hitherto  unknown  literary  versions  of  the  Kesar  Saga  and  the  recently 
published  popular  versions  were  to  be  reconciled  with  each  other.  Do 
they  depend  upon  one  another  ?  Or  does  each  go  its  own  way  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  other  ?  The  first  thing  necessary  was  to  obtain  such 
literary  versions.  I  myself  succeeded  in  buying  copies  of  parts  of  the 
Byams-pa  manuscript,  i.e.  of  the  very  same  work  that  had  been  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg.  Copies  of  the  same  book,  made  before  that  by  Dr.  Karl 
Marx  in  Leh,  appear  to  have  passad  into  Dr.  B.  Laufer’s  possession. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  I  found  a  manuscript  of  the  ITang  war  episode 
of  the  Kesar  Saga,  in  the  Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde  in  Berlin. 


1  M^moires  de  la  Soci^te  Finno-ougrienne,  No.  XV,  1900,  1902. 

2  Vol.  II,  1906,  No.  10,  pp.  467  ff.;  Vol.  III.  1907,  Nos.  2,  3,  pp.  67  £f.  and 
pp.  261  ff. 
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In  consequence  of  the  skilful  quest  of  Mr.  J.  van  Manen,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
material  has  been  brought  to  light,  and  we  are  r,stonished  on  hearing  of 
what  extraordinary  volume  the  literary  settings  are.  Mr.  van  Manen 
writes  as  foUows  m  his  letter  of  June  23rd,  1925 :  “  What  will  be  certainly 

of  interest  to  you  is  to  hear  that  I  have  obtained  a  very  interesting 
complete  Umed  (dbu-med)  ms.  of  the  Hor-gling  in  its  written  recension, 
and  also  a  similar  complete  copy  in  Uchen  {dbii-can)  of  the  Lho-gling. 
The  former  I  have  had  now  copied  out  in  Uchen  {dbu-can)  also. 

They  record  the  wars  against,  respectively,  the  Shing-khri  rgyal-po, 
the  Our-dkar  rgyal-po,  the  Sa-tham  rgyal-po,  and  the  rMa-bdud  rgyal-po. 

These  four  seem  not  to  have  been  ever  printed,  but  exist  only  in 
ms.  The  two  which  I  have  are  very  bulky.  My  Uchen  {dbu-can)  Hor- 
ghng  covers  1,300  pages  of  17  lines  each,  foolscap.  The  Lho-gling,  1,000 
such  pages.  The  text  is  mostly  metrical.  Only  the  connecting  passages 
between  the  glus  (songs)  are  in  prose. 

“  The  four  works  are  described  as  the  a-ma  (mother),  but  there  seems 
quite  a  literature  grouped  around  them,  described  as  yan-lag  (limbs).” 

Although  the  literary  settings  of  the  Kesar  Saga  are  extremely 
voluminous,  according  to  these  communications,  yet  there  remains 
nothmg  further  to  be  done,  than  that  the  scientific  world  tackle  their 
translation.  The  immediate  result  of  such  work  wiU  mean  a  due  inflation 
of  the  Tibetan  dictionaries.  But  then  we  may  hope  to  gain  clearer 
msight  into  the  comparative  relations  of  the  various  Tibetan  versions, 
as  well  as  to  the  versions  in  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Turkish,  and  other 
languages. 

Let  me  mention  one  thing.  In  his  criticism  of  my  “  Fruhlingsmythus 
der  Kesarsage,”  Dr.  B.  Laufer  said  that  this  oral  version  of  the  legend 
was  to  be  accepted  as  the  repetition  of  some  or  other  literary  setting  of 
the  saga  that  a  story-teller  of  fairy-tales  had  read;  just  as  in  India  the 
tales  from  the  great  epics  are  repeated  for  public  entertainment  by 
persons  who  have  read  them  themselves.  Although  at  the  first  ^lance 
this  explanation  seems  feasible,  yet  I  have  given  to  consideration  that 
in  Ladakh  from  one  village  to  another  there  are  deviations  in  the  oral 
versions  of  the  saga  wliich  are  never  given  in  prose,  but  always  in  verse, 
and  that  just  these  verses  variate  with  the  villages.  Who  would  believe 
that  It  would  occur  to  a  man  reciting  a  literary  work  in  all  the  villages 
to  remodel  into  new  verses  those  he  had  just  been  reading  in  the  book, 
instead  of  telling  his  story  in  prose  ? 
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No :  the  more  obvious  acceptance  is  that  in  Ladakh  we  are  in  the 
home-land  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  and  that  here  every  village  feels  it  has  the 
right  to  possess  its  own  version  of  the  Kesar  Saga  and  to  hand  it  on  to 
posterity.  But  the  importance  of  such  possession  comes  from  the  fact 
that  in  this  country  the  mythology,  forming  the  background  of  the 
Kesar  Saga,  has  not  yet  quite  died  out,  hut  continues  to  exist  as  a  kind  of 
religion.  The  heroes  of  the  Kesar  Saga  are  in  this  country  stiU.  deities 
whose  festivals  are  celebrated,  and  in  whose  honour  songs  are  sung  (the 
so-called  gling-glu).^ 

Till  now  I  have  pubhshed  only  a  few  of  these  songs.  It  will  be  of 
value  for  the  study  of  the  Kesar  Saga  to  coUect  also  the  interesting  marriage 
songs  2  of  the  Tibetans,  as  weU  as  the  hymns  sung  at  the  spring  festival. 
All  this  literature  is  full  of  the  mythology  of  the  oral  versions  of  the 
Kesar  Saga.  Whether  the  same  mythology  will  be  found  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  literary  forms  of  the  Kesar  Saga  is  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  I  shall  await  with  interest. 

Just  now  I  mentioned  Ladakh  as  the  home-land  of  the  saga.  That  is 
perhaps  somewhat  premature;  but  it  is  permissible  to  mention  what 
points  to  Tibet  as  the  homeland  in  general,  and  to  Western  Tibet  in 
particular.  As  Schmidt  already  observed,  the  names  of  places  in  the 
saga,  as  far  as  cognoscible,  are  to  be  sought  for  on  Tibetan  and  not  on 
Mongolian  territory.  In  the  oral  versions,  one  district  stands  out  with 
special  distinctness  as  Holy  Land.  That  is  the  district  around  the 
sacred  Lakes  Manasarowar  and  Rakas  Tal,  and  the  sacred  mountain 
KaUasa  situated  there.  This  sacred  circuit  originally  belonged  to  the 
West  Tibetan  kingdom  with  its  capital  Leh  {Sk) ;  and  consequently  the 
saga  has  evidently  kept  firm  footing  specially  in  the  Western  kingdom. 
The  entire  Western  kingdom  is  called  Khrom-ge-sar-gdan-ma  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  folklore.  That  means  “market,  Gesar’s  throne”. 
The  rulers  of  Leh,  who  possessed  the  country  previous  to  the  dynasty 
descended  from  Langdarma,  named  themselves  the  descendants  of 
Gesar. 

The  so-called  wars  of  the  saga  (actually  only  bridal  expeditions) 
are  made  on  countries  in  the  closest  proximity  of  Ladakh  or  Tibet.  Such 


1  Compare  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  p.  359  ff. — A  Ladakhi  Bon-Po 
Hymnal  and  Ladakhi  Songs,  Nos.  21  to  30. 

2  Compare  my  publication,  Die  tibetischen  Hochzeitslieder,  Folkwang  Verlag, 


1923. 
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warlike  expeditions  are  undertaken  against  Hor  (Turkestan);  rOya-nag 
(China) ;  ’aGro-yul  (compare  ’aOro-shod,  “  wheat  country  ”),  a  province  of 
Tibet ;  Lho-yul  (probably  the  Tibetan  province  which  is  written  Lho-ho, 
Olo-bo,  or  Blo-ho).  As  all  thesf  countries  actually  exist,  one  could  readily 
believe  that  the  saga  contains  historic  elements.  But  the  study  of  the 
oral  versions  destroys  this  belief.  Here  everything  melts  into  mythology. 
However,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  also  many  of  the  other  names  of  places 
occurring  in  the  saga  are  the  names  of  places  actually  existing  that  could 
probably  still  be  found  in  the  district  around  the  Sacred  Lakes. 

As  far  as  the  name  of  the  hero  in  the  saga  is  concerned,  it  occurs  in 
two  different  forms,  of  which  the  one  (A[y]e-sar)  is  peculiar  to  the  oral 
versions  from  Ladakh,  while  the  other  {Oe-sar)  is  found  in  the.  literary 
settings.  As  to  the  name  Ge-sar  ( =  Oesser  of  the  Mongohans)  I.  J.  Schmidt 
says  that  the  Tibetan  word  Oe-sar  means  “the  pistil  of  a  flower  ”.i 
Jaschke  confirms  this  in  his  Dictionary.  At  the  same  time,  the  Indian 
word  Kesara  is  brought  in  as  comparison,  and  as  a  further  meaning 
filament  ”,  “  anther  ”  is  given.  So  far  the  word  could  be  of  Indian  origin, 
and  then  the  form  with  O  would  not  be  so  primitive  as  that  written  with  K. 
I  can  remark  to  this  that  in  Ladakh  the  Indian  name  Kesara  is  speciallv 
used  to  designate  safifon  ’  and  saffron  is  cahed.Aiwg  Kesar’s  flcrwer. 
Also  Sarat  Chandra  Das  confirms  that  Gesar  is  a  name  for  saffron.  The 
juice  of  the  yellow  saffron  is,  besides,  used  to  decorate  the  Gesar  manu¬ 
scripts.  I  have  seen  such  in  which  important  fines,  or  entire  pages,  were 
painted  over  with  saffron. 

K[y]e-sar,  the  form  of  the  verbal  versions,  has  given  occasion  to  a 
popular  etymology  among  the  Ladakhis  that  I  have  formerly  alluded  to.2 
According  to  this,  the  word  Ke-sar  is  said  to  have  been  evolved  out  of 
skye-gsar,  “new-born”.  However,  this  name  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  re-incarnation.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
given  only  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  hero’s  birth  on  earth, 
after  his  death  in  heaven.  This  popular  etymology  has  one  particular 
support  in  the  fact  that  in  Lower  Ladakh  the  name  is  actually  sometimes 
pronounced  Kye-sar. 

Lastly,  Prbfessor  Griinwedjl’s  opinion  is  to  be  mentioned,  viz.  that 
the  name  Kesar  could  be  a  form  of  the  Latin  Caesar  =  Kaiser.  Just  as 
well  as  the  name  of  Charlemagne,  Karl,  has  travelled  as  far  as  Russia 


1  Schmidt’s  Introduction,  p.  IX. 

2  See  Fruhlingsmythus,  p.  29. 
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{Korol,  Krol-“  king  ”),  so  could  the  word  Caesar  finally  have  been  carried 
to  Tibet. 

I  personally  incline  most  to  the  bero-king’s  name  being  derived 
from  the  Indian  word  Kesara,  “saffron,  or  anther”.  Kesar  is  without 
doubt  a  god  of  spring,  and  the  saffron  is  one  of  the  earliest  spring-flowers. 
Besides,  Kesar  is  also  a  god  of  generation,  and  the  word  Kesara,  in  its 
meaning  of  “  pistil  ”  or  “anther”  points  to  this. 


(1925.) 


A.  H.  Feancke. 
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PREFACE. 


My  sinceresfc  thanks  are  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 
allowing  me  to  edit  for  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  a  Lower  Ladakhi  Version 
of  the  Kesar-saga.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  the  following: 

Prologue  to  the  Kesar-saga.  Birth  of  Kesar.  Wooing  and  mar¬ 
riage  to  a’Bruguma.  Kesar’s  journey  to  China  and  marriage  to  a 
Chinese  Princess.  Kesar’s  journey  to  the  North.  Capture  of  a’Bruguma 
by  the  king  of  Hor.  Kesar’s  defeat  of  the  king  of  Hor. 

Accompanying  the  Tibetan  text  will  be  given  a  vocabulary  of  the 
new  words  and  an  abstract  of  contents. 

In  criticising  one  of  my  former  papers  on  the  Kesar-saga,  one  of 
my  critics  makes  the  following  remark  with  reference  to  the  line  Savgs 
rgyasla  htangbai  gri  zliig  dgos,  ‘you  must  have  a  knife  to  stab  Buddha  ’ : 
“  if  this  line  occurs  at  all  !  ”  This  means  no  less  than  suspecting  me  of 
introducing  new  lines  into  tlie  saga,  simply  to  suit  a  certain  purpose  of 
my  own.  I  must  say  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  of  me  to  do  so.  I 
could  easily  be  exposed.  There  is  not  only  a  British  Joint  Commissioner 
at  Leh,  who  could  find  out  a  great  deal  with  the  help  of  Urdu,  as  well 
as  any  of  the  visitors  to  Ladakh,  numbering  about  50  in  a  year,  but  there 
is  also  a  whole  staff  of  missionaries  at  Leh,  some  of  whom  have  just  as 
critical  a  mind  as  any  German  professor. 

What  I  have  to  do  with  regard  to  the  Tibetan  text  is  to  correct 
orthographical  mistakes,  if  they  are  due  to  carelessness  of  the  writer. 
In  all  doubtful  cases  I  shall  give,  as  I  have  always  done,  the  word  in 
the  doubtful  spelling  as  well ;  this  refers  especially  to  the  names  In 
this  edition  I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  reconstruct  incomplete  verses, 
but  leave  them  as  I  find  them. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  oral  versions  of  the  Kesar-saga,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  will  be  of  a  similar  usefulness  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Kesar-epic,  as  are  the  Norse  versions  of  the  Nibe- 
lungen-saga  for  the  understanding  of  the  Nibelungen-epic.  With  regard 
to  my  former  publication  of  the  birth-story  of  Kesar,  I  was  ■‘^old  that  it 
was  an  abridged  repetition  of  the  Kesar-epic.  This  cannot  possibly 
be  said  of  the  present  version  of  tlie  saga,  because  it  is  entirely  different 
from  the  former.  A  whole  chapter  like  the  “  Prologue  to  the  Kesar- 
saga  ”  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the  epic  at  all.* 

*  Also  the  Mongolian  version  of  the  Kesar-saga  (Schmidt’s  translation)  does  not 
contain  it,  bnt  starts  with  the  birth-story  of  Kesar, 
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But  also  of  the  latter  thei'e  may  exist  several  recensions.  The  oral 
versions  of  the  Kesar-saga  are  interesting  also  from  another  point  of 
view.  They  show  what  the  Ladakhis  hold  of  the  Kesar-religion  at  the 
present  day.  For  that  this  mythology  has  not  yet  ceased  to  exercise  the 
power  of  a  religion,  is  shown  most  plainly  in  the  marriage  ritual  and  in 
the  g  Ling  glu. 

The  following  version  of  the  Kesar-saga  was  dictated  slowly  by  an 
inhabitant  of  Khalatse,  who  was  brought  up  in  Lerdo  near  Tngmacig. 
This  version  is  probably  the  one  which  is  current  at  Lerdo.  The  name 
of  the  dictator  is  dKon  mchog  bKrashis  rgya  mthsopa.  The  name  of  the 
writer  is  Yeshes  rig  ’adzin,  munshi  of  Khalatse. 


A.  H.  Franckb. 


^  'O 


^=T1-^C;':?|*^.‘^'^CT]'C^'|^  I  j^'=T||^'^'q'CT|^'Q^j^-i|:^’5qp^ 

Y|c:^  j  •3^^-^c;-lf  3'3^  |  i^'cr||^';T|^-y^c;- 

^•^c;-q=q-^*q^'qE^qYlj'^j  ^^'^-qEjC^-^'aj  | 

q'y^[;-?fc’^’^'q'5c:^'q  I  ^%-^’i^5q'aj'|c;'q’q]5q|'iq|'^<3j’q* 
I  ^*<3j^'(^’q-^'3^^a^'?rk’|’^'3^’q=5:;*q  (  pik  q-^* 
aFi-^-j^^Yi^j-Hfoi-a^^'q  I  j  ^'c;'sj^’^c;-^gaj-^^- 

NS  ^ 

c;^’§'^’q'7:^’q*^c:^'i^^’q  |  I  |q'q-q|5q|' 

1 


q*^c;'3q3^'^-'c^';s^5^'4'^-q|  ^'^c:-q'q]|q]’Bq|’cf^3j-5f^'||  ^c;* 
I  ^•§3^'g'^'(q'?rc;'Yq^c;^  |  q5j'qift^’CT| 

so 

q^C^'q-^q  I  |  ^'5^^- 

[;’'5c;'0'gq'qa^*^'^-^’q'c;2^’  q^c;^’q|  p'^0-5j^'5;^'p-lq|'P^g^' 
^'yfc^’qj  rf ^•T=^'^'a^2:;^*aq^'q  I  q-aj^'i^'q-2sc:’i^-Hfcr]|^* 

NO 

^•^c;'f  1  |c:*q^’^’5^’^'q-^q-qq]-i5j  q-^cT|'q%"|  | 

0<5jfq|’|q*q^-|q’Hfq'q^c:^|  ^’a^^'p-^'WO^g'qrTOa;''^' 
^q^-aq-q'^’c^q-q’c&p^’q'qq^  j  j^-p^^-.Tj^’pc^-c'q'g-^- 
<3:c;’qp’^c;*q’pc;'^c:|  pc:-q^'5jc:'s^'3^':^:;-q^  j  |[;'^'pqc;' 

q-^aj'if^p-q'^^  I  ^Q^*^c;p-q^::^  1 1 

>0 

No.  2. 

^•qc;’q-qrT|c;-|  |  ^'p'q'^q'^p'qpq'^  |  prqp'qi^- y 
i?^-Hf^:;'i?^q’p|^’p-pc;'q-^'^c;-^'j^rq:;’Hfp^s^-^c;  |  q^|q,'p' 
^'li'^q’q^*qc:-q-a^^'qc;'3'3^  |  l^’Hfy^^c;’qs^'lp'pq•yqc;'q•qc;' 

NP 

q’^c:]  ^^'qk  qp-p'^jf  q^^'q  I  p{]'<^c;'^’pg'Sp'fq- 

'o 

qqp-qrq'p- j  Y(5^'Ypr  * 
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>o 

^p^’0'3j?^'2fa’^^'a^2^q]  I  2^-l'qy5^3^'i^-^<3j*^q]'a^J^£7]^  I  (5|27]' 

N*? 

qs^3j-^q-q’5^q  |  pc;'q^^'^'S^’q^'l^”^:^c;’q^-(q-^C^  |  qC’ 

>o 

q^*p*|^’yq^^-q  |  a^5’|:T]'q]iq]'s^c;-lq]'0^*qI^'q  | 

t=T|’i<3j'?fq]%^-(q'5^-y'^s^'4q]  I 

q'q'i5;’q'q’pc;-q'^-5fc:^  |  ^"o’^'q  I  q:;-q^-3jC-g-(^^'|q]-^c;- 


^  -  NS  ^ 

?rr||  y^c;'lM’^qr^-q'?rr|’P'|^'y'^^^'q'^c;| 

^^•p-q4-‘S^-^cr|*(q-^a;,'y^p4P  1  |■^’^q■q^c;■3^•(^•5^  |  0q’ 

^  No  ^>5  '  ^ 


q'qrT]qpq-|-|a;-a^-^-pc;'^'(q'^c|'l?I-q'^  j  ^j't^’q  | 

>3  N>a 

qpc;’p|^-p’q'q^’5qp3^'^p’^p  I  c;'!^:;- 

q-^’p-^Ts^-aq^  I  pq-q]^^'p’-?.i00^'q-^c;  ^q^^-q  j  q^^’ 

"NO  >0  "NO 


4 


No.  3!. 


'N5  S5 

^  NJ> 

nj: 

gq'i^q3j-|-2;i^]^-Q^c:*q^-^^'J'q!^q|’(q'^]^5j’c^^ 

ysrHfc;-^c;-q'^^-^cr]-^'ar  | 


q’T]'.^^-c:-^c:-q*g-^'^cT|-a^q^*af| 


N^ 


g'5^’c;'c^^-^c;*^=T|-qE5=r]-;qa^  | 

c^'T^5^’ljC;'cq'^'CT]^5^'|^’(q*^''^*^  I  j 
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No.  4, 


Ok  -V 


|  UM-q-^^'(qcr|ys;c:*^*|n::* 

'O 

qc;^-g-q^^|-L^^*|qj  I  j^’^’|'g^’^’(^=7]’s^c;'qc;^'(q  ( 

I  l?I’Hf^c;'l?^'q-:7||^'T|-(q'K/:|-qc;-Zr||c:Y 

q^c;^  1  1 

^'^■|Q;i^-Bfq5z^-^'?rc:’q’^c;  |  :^r^'(^c:-qa^'^-a^'^c:  I 

q^q-q  I 

w:  I  §<5j-^^^-g]-(2,^'^qq')c:^  1 1 
g-3^'CT|^3j':^c;-t^'‘^(q  I 
0-^-cr|^5^-2;jc:’aic;^’l^’(q  | 


aic:^'qa^*g;^'C:*q^=T]-^-E^j^  I 

c:'3q'q^^-5|-|:^-g-i^qcr]'cr|Dkfcq'q^;^^  I 

cq'q^'2^-a^*|=^-^'fqc;^-cT|u^q|-q^cqaj  | 
q*^'q^s^’3j'|s^'q-q5^*^^-^q|’5^c;*5J^a^  || 


G 


No  5. 


N,?  'O  'O 

L^-c^’gq]'qac;^^S;’5jq-^'§3^-Hf3^^s^q]f^^'a^s^crj*ar| 

NO  NO 

gq]*qaC:^^«;'3jC;'<3^’C:^'^C;i^-g^'qrT|qj^yq:^q^'af| 

NO 


NO 

^•q^^y^*q-ai'^*i|^-^'gq|*(^^-q  |  i^*ii^*aia^*^'g]*t:;^^'^5;-qcrc:^  | 

NO  NO  NO  ^  ^ 

|]C^' I 

■V5 

^'CT]^5^’ll-q*^'^-c:^'qs^q]-q-q|^3j-2^c:  | 


NO 

q'ap]-aj-^'y|a^'a]5^'^ci|*qi^q-s^qj'^  | 


§c3^^Q;-3^^''q^'q5J^-^'a^qc;'<3j  | 
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N-P  NC 

f  3j^n;*5q^q]lq|’q5:^'^'a^5|c;'3j  T 

‘'O 

§aj'ij5;-rT|C,-ir:iS=^’^'C5,SlC'3i  I 

|c-sip*;-f wi3j  I 

NP  ^sP 

g3i=qS;'a)q]-q-q5:^-^-«^l]C-3j  | 

NP 

f  <5j^'^'|q’5q'q^q]^'yQ^qc;-3j  | 

|c;'^q^s^'^-c;^qc;-3^| 

g=^-q’q^^'^’Q,qr3^| 
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'O 

ia^-^q*q5«^-^’a^5rc;*aj| 

|^?if'<3^c:-3q^-qc:^'^-^<3j*i<3^  I 
§<3j^(5;*licr|-q]|^-r7j'qc;*|'a^qc;‘5j  | 

SiS 

3qpar5J'q]|^-rT|-q5*^'^’Q^qr*5^  I 

No.  6. 

^•<3^c;*?^*qs=^'^'Q^qc;-(^qc;-45T|-q-(^q|-q:^^-^c;  |  (Sj^Tj-q^^a^q* 

s?  ^ 

q-|-^c;*^-<3^c;’^-?^^l45j*^cT[:^c:*pc;-q'^-q|q  |  ^-qlq-rgq* 
q-s^C-j^-Q^qs^l  ^-q^-j^ai-qqi'S^’^-gc^^-q’^CI 
gq'^qij- J*«^cT]'ar(^-q-fq'^c;  |  | 

N?  NuP  .  No  ' 

ii'q*^q's^q3j-u:Q^*i^^-ar^-5^r  I 

§^^’=\55j-§'^=T]-c;^’q^qi*q-=r|^aj*:sq  | 
c;a^'^'^-(q-q5j(:;^’5^*^cT|*q^|'q^-^<3j*ar  | 
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prr3®^'qQ^-5^a^-^-^^]-q|-5j’(:;^5^q]'q]aci|^-(:;^c:| 

>o 

^'q|^l?l-|]’ai’^-^a]'qnf]*^-cr]'3j-(3^i^q|'q]aci|^'a^c:| 

^5;'aj'a^s^q|-q|-a^q-a^*a^:^q]'q||q]^-a^C:  I 

«  Sd  NO  so 

NO  NO 

I  ^'i^' wcT]i55i-(qaj'(q-(^-^q|-gj-qcc;^  | 

^•^^^'li'aj*^’^ai'qq|-3^-^q|-a^|'^  | 

|q|^-q|^q|-<^^-  !^q|’af 3^- 

I  j^’q]f  I  ^''5:;*£-^’^aj-q[;-^- 

^^•qi5c;-Ij5j  I  ^■^^•li-5^c;-^-^q|'d;ak-(3j  I  ^a^'5jc;-5j^-(^q]-af  5q- 

I  j^'^f^’^^’qc:'^'^=T]”qi5c;^|  iqq- 

•‘J^  cs 

^p^'^'^'‘q-^=jyQ^g^-q^|  jTq'qc;’^*^3j'^-^q]*q!^c;- I 

2 
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g'^'^c;-5q'q*ci^§*f I  3q-5^5j- j^pa^- 


No.  7. 

q’§-'5^'qp^'?rc;’q^I  I 

c;3^';^^(5;’3qqyc^p^-3qp^^p’|^T-q'^c;  |  ^'p^sq'li’ai'laj-sf^  I 


si'5i'g:i'^2j5;''^5^'cS,’=^Ml'or9^'=^C  ] 


gq’'=^q-5i-?'^=il^-a,c-c;5,'=^E5i-q-^'=^c  i 
q’^Tqc;’q’qp^’c:3j'q'*qS;*5^^a  pq-qpaj'^p'l^-af  j 

NJ) 

^•^•p*(q*l^c;'^p'q:;'^'ar  | 

•'O  '>J> 

5^-g-^S-ai'gc-^CT|-=NC;-^-£r  I 


I  N.P  NJ»  >,? 

gc;*ppqp’^r(^c;*c;^-5^^rq’^'^c;-qi 
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N,?  N,^ 


NO  NO  ^  NO 

^n]^'c:3^’q^^^a^'q^Q^|q^'^jq5j'^cT|'g^'af'  | 

CV  ^  ^ 

^cr|;^-c;aj'^'q]-^’ai*qc;-^c^'a;c;’^q-af  | 

ii'^^'ai5j’s^'gj'(3^^'r^q'qgc;^-^  I 

«^c;'ZT|^I^'li'(q'^’^-c;a^'qs^cr|'(q-ci|^aj  | 
^^^'C;3^'^E;^^(^'3^qyq|qq-5qpaj'^q|'g^-aj  j 


CN 


CT]^'q5j-C\TC;'^'|q-y^r-rT|a^-^,r^-q-^  | 


^’5^^'3q.5^-^^-p-fq'=^^y'q |  ||•^C:■p'li'i^’^'<^[::•5q•q■g[;•ppqQ^* 

q’q5-qj2^'pp^[;*|'^aj  |  |'^Cp^^’lic;'q^q]'^^‘a|-5^-^c;'| 
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’\3  NO  ^ 

qi-ci|?4ai=q-g-|-pa)-qi^c;?j  |  i^-5j-3jC-£^-i^-|q|-g^-5r!^-  ] 

g-^^C-|jq-^-‘^'T|q-Hfar=^-5ip3i-^r,||-«3i  I 
^■a)-pr3|3(-!^qia^-^-q'7=Ts;3j^  1 
m'siSya^ps.’Jipaj’^'il'I'iai  | 

3c;'g^'5^5ya,p^'^p<3^’^=T]'|*i3^  | 

>o  ^ 

3'q^-^qyQ^pq-^p5j-^cT|'|-g3^  I 

^’^'5q2^(^*s^q5^'^:;'3q*q'5=T|p^^  I 

t^^'tq^-^qyc^pq'^p^j’^cq'l'ia^  | 

NO 

jq^^pq'5qpa^-^cr|'|-i3j  I 

NO 

^q-ai’3qqya^pq'3qp5j’^JT]-|'i<3^  j 

NO 

^•pq\^rq-q-^’(^Cqc5q]'c^5[^  | 

N5 

^'i^’ll’^c;'q'C3^pq’3^p5j'^c^'|'I<3j  | 

'O 

^•tq-:^q|f:;^'^'qjc;'q’q'5^'s^^^  | 


rf|C;’q'l:c;-ifa^pq:^'5^p5^-^q|*|-^aj  | 
^•>'ai;f|C;*;f|C;-^c;^-q=5q|’s^^  I 

N.?  ^ 

SiP 

N*5 

^•3]3j-§-5|Sfa,!qj;-jip3j-^q|-|-^3i  I 

^■q-^^qaj-q-gji^-Hfil^qi-i^Spi  ] 

'I'SS'*;  W(3,p5,-5I|r!aj-^tt|-|-g3i  I 
^C-p--:;C?I-pp^'j,ip3i-^ct|-|-g3j  I 

No.  8. 

^qj-psp-qj-ajc  I  ^■'5i?I’SITO'qgq^-5!p3j-3jC,- 

^i^-ljC-CqC-cgC-SI-q-ql^p^J  I  I 

qc-'qc-5|^-pc-q-^-|p?j-?fc;  I  j 

q|  pcqq’^C  I  I 
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^•Q^j|c;'q^'^5^-i^'y^c;  I  ^c^'5jc;'5j'^qa^-a]-:?|S^'q-a^'5qpa^-q’ 

NO  NO 

rnc- c-gc-qa,  •  g-  'ii'q-qlq-qqSif |g?j-  qi^c 

NO  No 

D^q^’q<3j ;  (^^’^=i]’pyic;'q-E'^qq'^'5qpq'ai'^-c;^i|q’qq’l3^' 


q^3^'§  I  £*^cr]’q'0|5^*y^!c;’q^  |  ^'i<5j^^'^'^'3^^5j-q-qgq  | 

NO 

^3q-^^':q’q'5c;-5^  |  c;^’qa^'^^--^2^’qi^^^’3qqi  |  i|=^’5^‘ 

c;’q-qaj-^^’.^q]'q^3j-Sfq'lq'‘^  |  ^5^'^^’q’q  | 

|  q'^'i^qq*^'?^:|qz^-q-s^qq'(q’ 

3i^'cfg5j*q'q|q-?rq  |  2^^3^’3q-^q’3q'15^'q’q-5^-qgq'lq-3^  | 

qq’f^-q'-gq-  qc;’^-^^-  q^r^c;-  qiq'H^c3jq' 


^.-^a^'q-qq'q'qq-qq  |  1 


NO 


4'<5j^’(^^'P'l^’^c;'|-i^'l^q-q'q-p'^B^'qS‘^'^'(:\§^!'q  |  t^- 

q'q  I  n^^'q|qq-g'<^q'2^’a^-g-l-q'^q;^q^*q  j  y^*q^*q^'2^-ry- 

NO  No 
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q-  r:  q-  sqpa^'  3^' 

%:> 

Nq 

zT|5p’^’3jp-qp-5q'q'5p’*5^-Sr I  g  ^crjsp’q-3^-^-qac;-.ai-5fqc^q|- 
^aj-of  I  ^•3j^''^c;’^r^q'q'^^'2^qc;'^jq’q^5^-q*:^'^'q]^5^-|- 
^<?j’Qr|  ^•(^•iiqlp-qc;-(q-^-^3j'(5j'cJ^3j-5r|  ^-qq-q-iq-^-E^s^-^l* 

■N2  •xa 

No  sq 

gq^^s^-q-3^^q-p^q-^5j-ar| 

s^q  "ND 

:^q-jrpq-^^q-ar^q-5j^-'^-^r^^:;'^3j'3^-p^p  I  wq'^q  j 

Nq  Nq 

^•3qq|q-  z^-q^-^^-g'^-^sq-^'  q^:;’  ^I'^oi'  q-^S^’  | 

Nq 


es  -s  “s  * 


Nq 

Cv 


No  ^  Nq  Nq 

pp'Lqj^^-BT  I  5'^'C^<3i^5;’§'^*^^'3j-ar  I  p^*gc;'p'^^'0^-^ 

Nq  ^ 

'O  'no  '“' 

Nq 

a^’qpaj'^p'g^^j'aT  \  pgp’3^1^''^'^P’f^'P'^^’§'§3jg*p-qq- 

|  l^-ppqq-fq^-yvjq-pqqf-q t 

Nq 
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p-s^3^^-s;t'a:;^-^-pi^3j  I  ^■^•I'q-s^rri^^-Hfc^aji  q- j'^ci]'|g- 

^  I  j  t^qj- 

j  q'(qa^*a^^3j-q’q'3jqj-^cq(5j  |  ^'^p-q-ij-qq;' 

I  j  3[^^' g-g-^'cqaj  I  ^•^^•a|q]'q-c^3j  | 

l^q-qq-q^q^  |  ^'<5j^''^q^'t^'^’'q-^'qp^-q-?r:;-^-bq-%T-q|^q' 
p3^’^'c;-q’p^'^  I  p|c;-^q-q*^c;-^-|--s^q|x;-g-qpj;-q-q^^z;' 

j  ^•5^^'q-*-2^q.'^’^-5qp^'5j^-s^qq-q-?rc:'^' 
^q|-q:^a^-?r^-q-^^  j  l^-a^-^q-s^’paj’g's^qq^'^.^q’q-s^qq-^  qpq^^ 

1  ^•^^•^q|:5sr<^c:-3q-=^q^'q^-c;^|^-yq:^*qq  |  pg-^c;' 
rT|q-q|qq,'^'  3::^’  p^’ygc;-  ^q'  q-^cff 

'O  ~ 

■^-'  ^  q  ^  I  q  <5  ^q<q  ^q’5^jq^’<^-q'(^q'?r^P'q^'q’ 


Peologue  to  the  Kbsar-saga. 


Abstract  of  Contents, 

1.  In  the  land  Kalakol  thei’e  lived  the  fore-father  hKrasMs  shis  and 
his  wife.*)  They  made  a  little  field,  borrowed  some  seed  from  another 
man  and  sowed  it.  There  only  grew  a  single  plant,  which  the^  watered 
well,  until  it  became  a  tree.  From  this  tree  (perhaps  the  later  tree  of 
the  world)  they  received  a  inch  harvest  of  wheat  and  barley,  each  grain 
being  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  Then  they  built  a  barn  and  stored  it  up. 

2.  One  day  in  spring,  when  the  fore-father  went  to  look  after  the 
grain,  he  found  that  all  the  grain  had  turned  into  worms.  Then  these 
worms  ate  up  one  another ;  until  only  one  huge  worm  was  left,  who  alone 
filled  the  barn.  After  seven  days,  when  the  fore-father  went  to  see  the 
worm,  it  had  become  a  very  beautiful  child,  so  tender,  that  if  placed  in 
the  sun,  it  would  melt;  if  placed  in  the  shade,  it  would  freeze.  It  had 
golden  locks  falling  from  the  fore-head  down  to  the  breast,  and  a  silver 
pig-tail  falling  down  to  the  waist. 

3.  The  fore-father  went  to  the  teacher  r  Tse  dgu,  who  lived  in  a 
hermitage  in  “  the  cold  valley,  to  ask  what  name  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  child;  and  the  teacher  told  him  to  call  the  child  Dong  ystim  mila 
sngonmo. 

4.  The  boy  Dong  ysuvi  mila  sngonmo  loved  to  go  a-hunting  with  two 
dogs.  Once  these  dogs  seized  (arrested)  an  ogre  with  nine  heads  on  the 
rock  above  the  hermitage.  The  ogre  implored  the  boy  not  to  kill  him 
and  promised  to  be  his  helper  in  war  and  sport.  The  boy,  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do,  went  to  ask  the  teacher  about  it. 

5.  The  teacher  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  the  ogre,  and 
that  out  of  his  body  the  land  g  Ling  would  come  into  existence  :  Out  of 
four  of  his  heads  the  four  walls  of  the  g  imy-castle,  out  of  four  other 
ones  the  four  corners  (towers)  of  the  g  Ling-c&sile,  out  of  one  of  the 
heads  the  floor  of  tlie  castle,  out  of  his  legs  the  large  beams,  out  of  his 
arms  the  smaller  beams ;  the  fingers  would  become  the  sticks  of  the 
roof,  the  ribs  the  twigs  of  the  roof,  and  the  interior  parts  the  earth  of 
the  roof.  The  lungs  would  become  the  golden  gold-hill,  and  the  heart 


♦  This  bicrashis  is  probably  idohtioal  with  the  fore-father  smith  hkrashis, 
mentioned  in  No.  9. 
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the  white  silver-hill.  The  stomach  would  become  the  (rroHm-plaiu,  the 
principal  of  all  plains,  and  the  bowels  the  rQyiima-gorge,  the  principal 
of  all  gorges.  The  little  stomach  would  be  turned  into  the  hunting 
ground  Sfotlio  nangma,  and  the  eyes  into  the  spring  Thsangya ;  out  of 
his  nose  would  arise  the  [place]  Skad  snyan  glingbu,  and  out  of  the  kid¬ 
neys  the  rock  r  Oyab  rten.* 

6.  Before  all  this  was  finished  seven  days  elapsed,  and  on  the 
seventh  diKj  Bong  rsum  mila  sngonmo  and  his  dogs  came  back  hungry  to 
the  fore-father  and  his  wife.  The  latter  had  been  fearing  that  the  boy 
had  stayed  away  for  such  a  long  time,  because  he  was  angry  with  them 
for  not  ye^  having  given  him  a  bride.  For  this  reason  tlie  fore-father 
went  to  the  teacher  and  asked  him  to  cast  lots  and  find  out  from  which 
of  the  four  directions  the  bride  would  come.  The  teacher  advised  him 
to  call  together  eighteen  girls  from  the  street,  and  to  see  that  all  of 
them  had  been  born  in  the  sheep-year.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Bangri~ 
festival,  when  many  guests  had  assembled,  all  those  girls  of  the  sheep- 
year  were  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and  tne  boy  was  sent  into  the 
same  room  too. 

7.  As  soon  as  the  girls  had  seen  the  boy,  they  all  were  with 
child,  and  after  nine  months  and  ten  days  the  first  child  was  born. 
All  were  startled,  because  it  had  a  goat’s  head  instead  of  a  human 
head,  and  Dang  rsum  mila  sngonmo  went  to  the  teacher  to  ask  what 
should  be  the  name  of  the  child.  When  he  said  that  a  child  of  very 
bad  caste  with  a  goat’s  head  had  been  born,  the  teacher  advised  him 

*  This  account  of  the  creation  of  gLing  out  of  the  body  of  the  ogre  is  what 
I  have  called  “the  creation  of  the  world  (earth).”  After  the  opening  of  Tibet  it 
will  probably  be  possible  to  find  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  thus  to 
determine  the  geographical  situation  of  the  land  gLing  (perhaps  the  Lik  of  the 
Mongols).  Although  the  land  gLing  would  then  appear  to  cover  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  we  must  not  forget,  that  in  the  minds  of  those 
eai'ly  men  of  gLing  it  may  have  constituted  the  whole  world  known  to  them.  Even 
at  the  present  time  the  conceptions  of  the  Tibetans  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  earth  are  extremely  narrow.  The  name  gLing  mkhar  castle  of  gLing  may 
have  been  originally  the  name  of  a  high  mountain  with  many  peaks.  Thus  for 
instance  the  name  of  a  hill  not  far  from  the  Saspola  bridge  is  Kesarri  mkhar, 
castle  of  Kesar.  If  in  future  times  it  should  be  possible  to  fix  the  situation  of 
gLing,  the  question  will  arise :  Do  we  now  actually  know  the  home  of  the  Kesar- 
saga  P  I  do  not  believe  that  the  question  will  be  settled  so  soon.  In  other  countries 
another  version  of  the  saga  may  mention  quite  different  localities.  Besides  that 
not  all  of  the  names  of  the  Kesar-saga  appear  to  be  of  Tibetan  origin,  some  of 
them  have  a  distinctly  non -Tibetan  character,  and  others  look  like  translations 
from  another  language.  Finally,  the  question  of  the  zodiac  of  the  mythology  of 
gLing,  as  represented  in  the  Agns,  will  have  to  be  considered  before  it  will  be 
possible  to  decide  the  question  of  the  home  of  the  saga. 
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to  speak  of  Ibad  caste  and  to  call  the  child  Pasnng  Idan  rushyes. 
hen  he  came  back,  another  child  was  born  which  had  a  lizard’s 
head.  This  also  was  considered  to  be  of  bad  caste,  but  the  teacher  was 
of  different  opinion  and  said  that  this  child’s  name  was  to  be  Angar 
tsangspa.  Then  the  teacher  told  the  boy  not  to  come  again,  and  gave 

im  a  letter  containing  the  names  of  sixteen  more  Agus,  who  were 
to  be  born.* 

8.  When  all  of  the  eighteen  Agus  were  born  they  marched  out 
in  the  order  of  their  birth,  built  houses  and  took  wives.  Because  they 
had  no  riches,  they  started  in  search  of  the  castle  Pachi  dpal  dong, 
to  get  them  from  there.  The  Agu  dPalle  rgodpo,  whose  mother  was 
a  smith’s  daughter  and  who  was  believed  to  be  very  stupid,  started 
after  the  others  had  left.  When  crossing  a  brook,  he  found  a  fox 
who  could  not  get  out  of  the  water  and  who  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
jump  on  the  Agu’s  horse.  This  he  was  invited  to  do  and  in  return 
showed  the  way  to  the  castle,  where  Agu  dPalle  arrived  first  of  all. 
The  other  Agus  had  lost  the  way  and  become  entangled  in  thorns. 

9.  After  some  time  Agu  dPalle  asked  the  grand-mother,  who 
was  living  in  the  castle,  to  tell  him  what  treasures  there  were  in 
the  castle,  and  f.ie  grand-mother  answered:  “In  the  land  gLing  there 
will  be  born  to  father  Thonpa  and  mother  sNgonmo  a  daughter  called 
a’  Briguma  (a'Bruguma).  In  the  gLing  castle  to  the  fore-father,  the 
smith  hKrasJiis,  there  will  be  born  three  daughters,  dKar  thigmo, 
P^ag  thtgma  and  Gog  hzang  Ihamo.  To  the  lord  of  heaven  there  will  be 
born  three  sons,  Don  Idan,  Don  yod  and  Don  gruh  dharpo.  The  latter 
will  die  in  heaven  and  be  born  to  Gog  hzang  Ihamo,  to  become  the  head 
of  the  land  gLing.  To  the  bird  Khu  yug  rgyalpo  will  be  born  the  bird 

Ong  Idore,  and  to  this  one  the  bird  Nyima  hhyung  rung.  The  latter 
will  subdue  Kesar,  aud  will  mark  the  frontier  of  sun  and  moon  on 
the  sky  (the  horizon),  until  Kesar  will  be  reborn.  His  younger 
brother,  the  bird  (batjS'o  mig  dmar  will  then  be  born  and  remain 
on  the  high  rock  to  hear  the  news,  whether  Kesar  will  be  reborn  or 
not.  Then  dPalle  said :  “  But  the  treasures,  what  kinds  cf  them  are 
there  here  ?  ”  and  the  grand-mother  answered  :  “There  is  a  pot  with  a 
red  mouth  and  a  kettle  with  a  crooked  mouth ;  the  white  moon  is 
the  axe;  there  is  the  rope  of  several  colours  rGya  stag  and  the  white 
bag,  “  Hold-thousand  the  first  of  horses,  the  mare  Thsa  langs ;  the  first 
of  cattle,  mDzomo  ru  yon-,  the  first  of  goats,  Ba  dkarmo;  the  first  of 


*  The  names  of  these  Agus  will  be  found  in  the  “Vocabulary  and  Comments.” 
^  ist  of  the  18  Agus  with  their  characteristic  marks  was  also  published  in  the 
Indian  Antiquary,”  December,  Part  II,  1901. 
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sheep,  Dromo ;  the  first  of  asses,  Nagpo  kha  dkar ;  the  first  of  dogs,  the 
bitch  dKarmo;  the  first  of  cats,  Nagmo ;  there  is  the  gelding  with  fire 
in  his  mouth;  a  how;  golden  and  silver  hearth-stones;  a  pearl-white 
lamb  and  a  copper  [coloured]  dog;  pearls  and  a  grinding-stone  of 
turquoise.”  All  these  treasures  Agu  dPalle  brought  to  the  gLing 
castle  and  put  them  into  a  store-room.  Seven  days  after  he  had  left, 
the  other  Agus  arrived  and  carried  off  some  gold,  silver  and  copper 
each.  When  nothing  was  left,  the  castle  Pacht  dpal  dong  went  to 
pieces  and  nothing  of  it  remained.* 


Geneological  Table. 


bKrashis  f 

r- 

out  of  his  field 

1 

from  his  wife 

1  - 

Dong  ysum  mila  sngonmo  dKarthigmo  Nagthigma  Gogbzanglhamo 


the  18  Agna _ _ Kesar 


dBangpo  rgyab  bzhin 

Thonpa,  Sngonmo 

v.  ,  y 

Khuyug  rgyalpo 

■  ^ 

Don  yod,  Don  Idan,  Dongrub 

’a  Brugnma 

’Ong  More 

dkarpo  reborn  as  Kesar. 

t—  y 

So  mig  dmar,  Nyima  Khynng  rung 

*  In  facing  the  danger  of  being  ridiculed  by  experts  on  mythology,  I  cannot 
help  proposing  to  interpret  passages  in  No.  9  with  the  help  of  the  course  of  the 
sun.  This  is  suggested  in  the  first  place  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  nyima 
“  sun”  in  the  name  of  the  supposed  sun-bird.  I  hope  that  visitors  to  Ladakh 
will  take  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  that  this  is  actually  the  case.  The  statement 
that  the  sun-hero  will  be  killed  by  the  sun-bird,  fire  by  fire,  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  the  bird  Phoenix,  who  is  burnt  and  arises  again  alive  and  young  out 
of  the  ashes.  This  story  has,  I  think,  always  been  explained  with  the  fact  that 
the  setting  sun  disappears  in  the  golden-coloured  clouds  of  the  evening  sky.  Then 
the  prophecy,  that  the  sun-bird  will  mark  the  frontier  of  sun  and  moon  on  the  sky 
(the  horizon)  during  the  death  of  Kesar,  seems  to  lend  itself  easily  to  the 
interpretation,  that  during  winter  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon  (especially  in  our 
mountains).  The  next  prohecy,  that  the  bird  (bat)  8o  mig  dinar  will  remain 
on  the  high  rock  and  wait  for  the  news  of  Kesar’s  rebirth,  may  refer  to  a  day-myth. 

The  bat  So  mig  dinar  may  be  the  morning  star  which  announces  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  All  the  treasures  of  the  castle  down  to  the  cat  Nagmo,  carried  away  by 
Agu  dPalle,  seem  to  be  objects  of  nature  ;  the  isst  seem  to  be  ordinary  treasures. 

As  regards  the  animals,  there  will  be  no  difficulty.  The  first  treasures  I  am 
inclined  to  interpret  in  this  way;  The  pot  with  the  red  mouth  is  the  sun,  the 
kettle  with  the  crooked  mouth  the  moon,  who  mostly  does  not  show  her  full 
circular  shape  ;  the  moon  axe  may  be  the  new-moon  of  sickle  shape,  the  rope 
rgya  stag  of  several  colours  the  rain-bow,  and  the  white  bag  “  Hold  thousand” 
the  cloud. 

t  bKrashis  in  No.  1  and  No.  9  are  accepted  to  be  identical. 
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Vocabulary  and  Comments. 
No  1. 

^  I  Kalakol,  name  of  the  first  country. 

^  ^  I  Apo,  great-grand-father,  fore-father. 

^  I  =  ^  I  grand-mother. 

I  thongros,  ploughed  field, 
rmofcho,  time  for  ploughing. 

chu,  first  irrigation  of  a  field, 

•s 

I  menpa,  =  ma  yinpa,  besides. 

I  Lower  Ladakhi  for  |  said. 

3  dj  I  =  dj  I  at  the  time  of. 

3^  I  zam  =  tsam,  so  much. 

f  drim,  trunk  of  any  tree. 
g'5i  budra,  tree. 

^  f  pboron  =  phugron,  dove. 

■3^1  zod  =  thsod,  measure,  alike. 

I  yul  thag,  threshing-floor. 

I  jalla  =  zhi.lba,  clay. 

-V 

g  ^  I  skyaste,  transporting  ;  related  to  skyelba. 

No.  2. 

I  ’abu  rtsig,  caterpillar, 

I  ’akhyangsces,  to  freeze. 
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1  chun  =  chuiipo,  locks  or  fringes  on  the  fore-head, 
coti^cuti,  pig-tail. 


No.  3. 

5'T^I  dridon,  a  cake  used  for  offerings. 

I  burnt-offering  of  the  pencil-cedar. 

ysan,  not  yson,  listen,  imperative  tense.  The  respectful 

verbs  do  not  change  a  to  o  in  the  imperative  tense. 

rtse  dgu,  nine  summits;  was  also  explained  as  meaning 

rtsi  dgu,  counting  up  to  nine  in  sorcery. 

5^*^  I  Dongysum  mila,  name  of  the  boy  of  ^kra  shis ;  ’s 

said  to  mean  “three  pits  to  a  man.”  I  am,  however,  more  inclined  to 
spell  it  ydong  ysum  mila  “  three  faces  to  [one]  man,”  which  explanation 
would  perhaps  point  to  some  figure  similar  to  Brahma.  The  latter  part 
of  the  name  we  find  perhaps  again  in  the  name  Milaraspa. 

No.  4. 

rjespo  =  rjessu,  after. 

1  skarcas,  to  keep  an  animal  in  its  place  by  surrounding  it 

(when  hunting). 

^'3^  I  kyema,  careful,  carefully. 

•V-*' 

I  bzangspo  =  bzangpo,  good. 

No.  6. 

dgossug  —  dgos  ’adug,  muse,  pres,  tense. 

I  gru  bzhi,  four  corners  ;  is  said  to  refer  to  the  towers  of  the 

'O 

castle. 

sa  skang,  said  to  mean  “  floor.” 
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^  I  ma  ydung,  “  mother-beam,”  the  thick  beams  in  the  roof 
of  a  house. 

^ I  bu  ydung,  “daughter  beam,”  the  thinner  beams  in  the 

■sa 

roof. 

I  phi'anmo,  “  the  little  ones,’  ’  expression  for  “  fingers.” 

I 

thog  krab,  the  branches  which  are  placed  on  the  sticks 
of  the  roof,  before  the  earth  is  stamped  on  it. 

I 

thsei  phoba,  is  said  to  be  “  the  little  stomach.” 

spo  mtho  nangma,  name  of  a  hunting  ground. 

^  I  thangya,  name  of  springs  of  water  ;  compare  tins  word  in 
Jaschke’s  dictionary. 

I  pholong  =  phaboiig,  rock. 

1  snyan  glingou,  “  well-sounding  flute,”  name 

of  a  place  where  probably  the  whistling  of  the  wind  can  be  heard. 

I  rgjab  rten,  “  lean  backwards  ;  ”  name  of  a  rock ;  against 
this  rock  Agu  Khromo  was  thrown. 


No.  6. 

•V-r  -S 

mo  dpe,  the  book  for  casting  lots. 

I  bang  ri,  the  feast  given  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  child  ; 
it  may,  however,  be  given  many  years  later,  if  the  parents  are  poor. 

CV 

qC  I  biugces,  to  come  out. 

1  ^tags,  from  ’adegspa,  to  raise  [a  meal],  =  give  a  meal. 
Itanmo,  a  spectacle, 
khye  rang  =  khyed  rang,  you. 
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No.  7. 

nine  months,  and  then  exactly  on  the 

-s? 

tenth  day. 

engonla  rang,  the  first  (first-born). 

1  Itas  ngan,  here  the  same  as  rigs  ngan,  low  caste. 

yangdu  sgyurcas,'to  change  back.  The  meaning 

N3  -vS 

is  here  :  you  must  take  back  your  word  that  the  child  was  of  low 
caste. 

1  Itsangspa  =  rtsangspa,  lizard. 

Pasang  Idan  ru  skyes,  name  of  the  first  Agu ;  it 

means  “  possessing  the  Friday.  (Venus),  horns  growing.” 

Angar  Itsangspa,  name  of  the  second  Agu. 

The  second  part  means  “  lizard  ;  ”  the  first  part  does  not  appear  to  be 
Tibetan, 

-s  -N  CV 

I  memesis,  by  the  grand-father  ;  Lower  Ladakhi  form  of 
the  instrumental  in  st. 

I  skyecescan,  is  almost  a  participle  of  the  future  tense, 
‘‘  they  who  will  be  born.” 

CV 

I  bris  yod,  is  written ;  a  form  of  the  perf.  tense,  which  is 

hardly  ever  used  in  Ladakh  proper. 

F  WW I  Kha  rgan  dga  ni,  name  of  the  third  Agu ;  the 

latter  part  of  the  name  is  perhaps  dg'a  mj-i;  then  it  would  mean  “Old 
month,  day  of  joy,”  or  Gani  alone  would  mem  ‘  coat  of  mail.’ 

Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung,  name  of  the  fourth 

NS 

Agu;  it  means  “  falcon’s  head,  short  falcon.” 

f=r4,yqi  Skyaba  rgodpo,  name  of  the  fifth  Agu;  it  means 


“  wild  soup-spoon.” 
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ziaba  bzangpo,  name  of  tlie  sixth  Agu ;  it  means 
“good  moon,  or  month.” 

I  mDa  dpon  gongma,  name  of  the  seventh  Agu  ; 
it  means  “  the  high  headman  of  bow  -men.” 

15^  O]  sr  qjoj  I  ^]a  conggol,  name  of  the  eighth  Agu ;  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  Tibetan  ;  is  said  to  mean  “a  boot’s. sole,  the  stupid  one.” 

I  ’aBu  dmar  lam  bstan,  name  of  the  ninth  Agu ; 
it  means  “  red  worm,  way-leader.” 

O]  I  Shelli  buzhung  =  buchung,  name  of  the  tenth  Agu; 

it  means  “  little  boy  of  glass  (or  crystal).” 

I  d  G,  ni  gongba,  name  of  the  eleventh  Agu;  it 
means  “  day  (?)^of  joy,  the  collar,”  or  “coa^t  of  mail,  the  collar.” 

a|Cl|  I  twelfth  Agu  ;  it  means 

“  long  hand.” 

I  i-Kang  rkang,  rings,  name  of  the  thirteenth  Agu  ; 
it  means  “  long  foot.” 

dJZTj  ^  I  Idumbu,  name  of  the  fourteenth  Agu  ; 

the  first  part  means  “  black  ass  ”  ;  Idumbu  is  said  to  be  a  plant. 

bKa  blon  Idanpa,  name  of  tlie  fifteenth  Agu  ;  it 
means  “  the  state-minister,  the  possessor.” 

I  rangs,  an  ornament. 


dPalle  rgodpo,  name  of  the  sixteenth  Agu;  it 
means  “  wild  splendour,  glory.” 


^  ^  I  rNa  jya  rna  rtsal,  name  of  the  seventeenth  Agu  ;  it 

means  “  ear-turquoise,  skilful  ear  ;  ”  there  was  a  misprint  in  my 
previous  list  of  the  Agus  with  regard  to  this  name. 

ziaba  dkarpo,  name  of  the  eigliteenth  Agu;  it 
means  “  white  moon,  or  montli.” 

4 
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.  Cv  C\./ 


No.  8. 

I  skyei  thsir,  the  order  of  their  birth, 
mgarmo,  wife  or  daughter  of  a  smith. 

Cv  -s 

grib  phogste,  got  a  black  spot ;  used  also  in  the  sense 

of  “being  stupid.” 

CV 

Pachi  dpal  dong,  name  of  the  castle  of  treasures  ; 

the  first  part  I  cannot  explain ;  the  second  means  “  well  or  pit  of 
splendour.” 

I  rtam  phongs  =  rta  ’aphongs,  sit  (behind  you)  on  a 


horse. 


No.  9. 


^  cv 

aphi  =  aphyi,  grand-mother;  in  Central  Ladakh  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  this  word  is  abi. 

-5^  I  Kha  thsod  bcadces,  spy  out,  examine. 

^  ^  I  cire,  what  each  =  what  kinds  ? 

I  yabs  =  yab,  father. 

I  yabs  thonpa,  name  of  ’aBruguma’s  father,  “the 
beautiful  (fair)  father.” 

I  yum  sngonmo,  name  of  ’aBruguma’s  mother,  “  the 
blue  mother  ;  ”  in  the  Sheh-version  we  find  the  name  chorol. 

Cv 

I  ’aBriguma,  name  of  Kesar’r  bride ;  here  the  MS.  has 

’aBriguma  instead  of ’aBruguma  ;  it  means  “the  young  female  Yak.” 
Just  as  in  India,  in  Tibet  also  beautiful  women  are  compared  to  cows ; 
see  Wintermythus  der  Kesarsage,  No.  V,  25. 

I  yin  thsod,  yodthsod,  it  is,  are  forms  of  the  dubitative. 
aco,  lower  Ladakhi  for  ajo,  elder  brother. 
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thse  phos  btangces,  to  die ;  compare  'ahoha  for 


phos. 


no,  younger  brother. 


^  I  mGarba  bkrashis,  name  of  the  smith  of  gLing ; 

it  means  “  the  smith  good-fortune.” 

^  j  <fKar  thigmo,  name  of  the  first  daughter  of  the 
smith  of  gTiing  ;  it  means  probably  “  the  white-spotted  one.” 

Cv 

nag  thigma,  name  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  smith 


of  gLing;  it  means -probably  “the  black-spotted  one.” 

^•cr|CT|-qac;’^-3q  |  ma  gog  bzang  lhamo,  name  of  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter  6f  the  smith  of  gLing;  here  we  find  even  bazang  for  za ;  the 
form  tsa,  which  I  am  told,  occurs  in  the  epic,  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  oral  tales  ;  the  name  means  “  mother  good-ashes,  the  goddess.” 

q  ^q  q(^q  I  dBangpo  rgyab  bzhin,  name  of  the  Lord  of  the 

gods  ;  I  am  still  keeping  to  this  form  of  the  name,  because  I  find  it 
spelled  thus  in  the  MS. ;  but  because  also  the  Mongolian  version  has 
Indra,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  as  Prof.  Griinwedel  and  Dr.  Laufer  sug¬ 
gest,  the  name  ought  to  be  spelled  brgya  shyin  =  ^atakratu.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  latter  mode  of  spelling  the  word  can 
account  only  for  the  pronunciation  rgya  zhin,  not  for  rgyab  zhin. 

Don  Idan,  name  of  the  first  son  of  the  gods ;  it  means 
“  having  an  aim.” 

^(3^  L)on  yod,  name  of  the  second  son  of  the  gods  ;  it  means 
“  having  an  aim.” 

Don  grub  dkarpo,  name  of  the  third  son  of  the 

gods  ;  it  means  “  the  white  one,  fulfiller  of  the  aim.”  The  epithet 
“white”  in  the  form  of  garbo  can  also  be  found  in  the  Mongolian  ver¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  speak  of  Buddhist  influences,  because 
the  name  Dongrub  corresponds  to  Siddharta.  As  has  been  shown,  the 
name  of  Siddharta  was  in  common  use  as  a  personal  name  in  Pre-Bud- 
dhist  times,  just  as  the  name  of  Dongrub  is  often  met  ivith  in  Ladakh 


^8 


at  the  present  time.  Both  may  go  back  to  similar  mythological  concep¬ 
tions. 

joi-HT  I  bya  Khuyug  rgyalpo,  name  of  the  grand-father 

VS  ^ 

of  the  sun-bird  ;  it  means  “  the  king-bird  Khuyug.” 

g'Sf  I  bya  ’ong  Idore,  name  of  the  father  of  the  sun-bird  ; 
does  not  appear  to  he  Tibetan. 

bya  nyima  khyuug  rung,  name  of  the  sun-bird; 

VS 

it  means  “the  sun-bird  khyung  rung.”  Here  we  see  the  applicatioii  of 
laws  of  sound  No.  3  (Ladakhi  Grammar)  with  I’egard  to  the  name  of  the 
sun-bird,  which  is  in  full  khyung  dkrung.  (Compare  tlie  Ladakhi  Pre- 
buddhist  Marriage  Ritual  in  the  “Indian  Antiquary,”  1901,  Introduction)- 
A  similar  case  we  find  in  the  name  Lamayuru  with  regard  to  the  svas- 
dika.  The  latter  part  of  this  name  is  spelt  even  uow-a-days  -yYung 
dkrung.  The  modern  pronunciation  of  this  name  being  yuru,  has  not 
only  lost  the  tenuis  before  r,  (  besides  the  prefixes ),  but  also  the 
final  ng. 

bya  so  mig  draar,  name  of  the  younger  brother 

of  the  sun-bird  ;  it  means  “  bat  red-eye.” 

kesar,  name  of  the  hero  of  the  saga ;  the  passage  in  No.  9 

speaks  very  much  in  favour  of  the  view,  that  the  name  of  Kesar  is  to  be 
derived  from  shye  ysar,  the  reborn  one  (newly  born). 

•N, 

deg,  pot ;  an  Urdu  word. 


kha  yon,  a  crooked  mouth. 
Si'S’ I  sgemo  =  sgyemo,  bag. 


stongshong,  holding  one  thousand  (bushels). 


rtai  ’agoiia,  in  the  origiix  of  the  horse,  i.e.,  the  first 


horse. 


thsa  langs,  name  of  the  first  mare  ;  the 


name  means 


“  rising  of  envy  ;  ”  for  this  idiom  compare  ‘  A  Ladakhi  Bonpo  Hymnal,’ 
song  No,  17,  Note  on  No.  9.  “  Indian  Antiquary,”  Vol,  XXX,  p,  361.  In 
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rny  paper  ‘  the  spring-myth  of  the  Kesar-saga  ’  we  find  the  name  | 

thsa  Idang,  \/hich  probably  means  the  same  and  can  be  translated  in 
two  ways. 

I  i-u  yon,  “  crooked  horns,”  name  of  the  mother  of  all  cattle. 
I  ra  dkarmo,  “  white  go.ot,”  name  of  the  mother  of  all 

goats. 

^  I  dromo,  “  heat,”  name  of  the  mother  of  all  sheep. 

I  nagpo  Kha  dkar,  “black,  and  white  mouth,”  name 
of  the  mother  of  all  donkeys. 

P  ^  [  klijimo  dkarmo,  the  white  bitcli,  name  of  the 

mother  of  all  dogs;  in  my  ‘  springmyth  of  the  Kesar-saga’  she  is  called 
drumbti  hrang  dkar. 

CV 

^  I  bila  nagmo,  black  cat ;  name  of  the  mother  of  all 

cats. 

P  ^  J  Khala  me  bar,  “  fire  burns  in  the  mouth  ;  ”  name  of  a 
famous  gelding. 

CV 

SiTSI  sgidbu  =  sgyidbu,  hearth-stone. 

curu,  =  byiru,  coral ;  a  branch  of  corals  is  called  a  “hand 

of  corals.” 

^  1  f*’3igbu  =  thsigu,  grinding  stone. 


No.  1. 

I  s^qq- % "^'t’ I 

■q-^q^'LMc:^  I  ^’5j^]^Q;<5jc;-5j^'5'5^^]-lT^q]'y7c;^  |  prq^'f ’ 
n^s^cT|^'q  I  ^•q||^'rT|^-|fq'^cr|-qc^c:^-q^  |  pr^q’^'q^'f  ’ 
Q^£^cT|^'q  I  ^^Q^-^^'rq’^'3^2^-‘q'^' jq'(^£|q^’^c:  |  I'sq'qs^-ss^' 

N,i>  X5 

q-qj^^-rT]'c;^5’c\5'?rc:  I  I 

I'pc^-q'^-yTc;^] 

t 

^'<5jq]’Hf(3j^’pi^]^|'3^^]*‘q’^^]'q:;’^'^M^^  u^[:'p[;'cr||^'/T|-^q'q^  | 

g^a^*:^^'q-q]U^q|-^rTjz;''^  jq  I  f-gq'qs^’q'cn|^'^’n^5’P^5'^c;  | 

^•^•(q'q|y^q|'5jq|'tf  j(q-jq'^q|-^c;^z^-|cT|'q^|  j^!'q^^  |  ^' 

NC>  Ni> 
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^'3jq]^S;'a^C;'3^^'CT|U^qj'<3jCT]-^'^ci]-qc:-ar ' 

cT|L^cr|-:^^3;  •Hfq'qr^'aj"5.|c;'q^'^*^cr|’&^5i  I 
q]yi^'5jCT]’Hfq’q^'5^’a-q^'a^^’^q|-c^  | 

q|yiq|-a^q]-Hf^'c;^-q^2^'|c;'^cT]-^q]'ar  | 

NJ 

^q’i'(i’a^'^'^'^-a5i'qi^c;-cXi5j'f^ I 
■^q'q^'q'aq''^'^]ysicr|*^’33^'^q|'qc^c;'c^5^| 
§;;-^c:'3q-^'q'^s^-a5^-^q]’qt5c;-c^aj-ar  | 

No 

^■^2^ui^’q'tq-^3^-q'q'5^qj:^-^cr|'Q^^r*c^3:-^ 

NO 

^  CV 
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NO  ^ 

'SP  so 

N.9 

so 

No 

so 

so 


NO 

^q’q’p5p*^'‘^q’'|q-c\g’p'q'q’Q^^q-c^5j| 

^  Ns  ^ 

^q'q’plp’^'Sq’iiq'q'iq’sqp^'q’pqq'cqa^l 

NS 

^q'q'pl2^-^pqq’q’E;’qc;*q'^’c^i5j  | 

NS 


R'^p’aq'q<3j’^ppc;’p^*  i;;3p-^q!5c:’^' 

NS 

so  so 

^^pqc:'!^  jq-^aj-CAja^'lp  |  ^'(^p-q'^^qq-q'^s^'qKT-puqp-a^pp' 

so  NO  NO 

qC^pq(q’q'Sj4^^'5^^^'^'^t;'|-aqq’q  |  5^qq'q'g^-c:-q-|5j' 

NO 

I  I  c;-qs^c;^’ | 


S'l^’^')"’^'^  I  I  ^•3j^-:^qq'(q-gj^'- 

q^-s^^qj  c;’q-£5j-q-la^q-^'s^qf^  I  c^5j-q^-q-(q-[;^-qp|£T|* 
ajq]’Hf^-q^s;j5^-q5j|  jq%J^5;'q  | 

%aj-^q’q-?rq  |  |■^q•q’5■(^•^'iq=^’^''^3j'^•2^q•q|^^'u^^•S^ | 

^  >o 

'O  ^o 

j  ^'^^!-™^-^^qq'‘q-5q%0^’i^^'q  |  ^’Ol'CTIsqi- 
^•q(^'q5^*;qq]’CT]U^^'q-^3j  |  ^§27|’5-||^'cr|iq3^'q';qaj  j  CT|S^''^* 

q^5^’qa^'|q'^i3j  |  c^5j’gq’s^qq-(q'g^’^q’qa^-^^',q'|q^- 

q^rq'^q  |  |  q-?rq-^-|q'^”^q'q'g-cr]’^5^-q’(5^|'«* 

NP  N,5  >0 

(^cn-qz^3^-q*q3q-q3^'q'5q-^5^'3^’y  p'^'^'q^  j  | 

N.3 

No.  2. 

^'^^'^^•qqq'‘Hfjq'^aj-iq*^r?qq’q-|fc;'q^|  z;;qq-q- 

gp'q^r^'q'pp^^p'^q'0'^q'q'^q^  |  ^P"^qc;'T ^q'^^’^'-'^q* 

0-  aqp^'  q'  qgq  •  •  §cT|-lp  ’  0'  3jq-  s^'  q^fq^^q '  q0* 

I  05jq’g-^'f^!5j’0q-pqq*qpq-q]qq'3'i|q-^'(Sjq’q  | 

N3 

iq-q-q  I  p^q'Epq'pqq’q'p^5j-q  |  ^•qc;-q^^'rT|-5-5CT|  | 
^ajq-iq-qq'lqq’q  |  | 

N*:?  ^  ^ 

q^^=^- jq'0q-qq^'^q*CM=^*q'cq5j  |  0<5jq'0q-q0-:^qq-q*0i^-^ 
y^q-^l  q^^'^’^’fq’pp'qq=^*^c^  I  |  'pq- 

N5  >^5 

£(5^-q’^p'qi^q'cq5^-3qq-q  |  pq-^Q^q’qp0q  |  gj^-qq-q-^-^- 
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so  S» 


I  a'OTa'<^'I^  sq'a’a^'^’i^'yafrj-^'E^fc;^  | 


"NO 

;^q*  joi-'Hff^  I  cT|^jc;-5^pr-cr|^^’5-Ql^*(q  I 

-^-^cvcs  CS  -V  ^ 

qtj|?j-^-sn^-si-cn'q(^c:^-a,i^ti|  I  ;Mc:-t?l-ii^-35;?i  |  ^s,c-§c- 

?lSf^'^'Ql-j}qyai-*-3j-c:^-a-5?)-3-!^aji  ^-Ijai-ai-lj-H  I 

_  _  CV  CvC^  qv  -s 

c'^p*^*p-5^p’c^q-ai-3^r^-as;^j  l  a's^’a'aj'a  I  ^•a'5j’ps^q|' 


'C  NS 


qa^-q  |  5i-^q’^'l^'p’=^qq'ai-i^’5qp5j'Hfu^’|  |  qs^p-^-q^:;^- 

ai'q'5c;'^Si’^<5j|  l|=^'‘^c;'(5'3j  |  c;^*a’i^*a':q3j  |  ^•^aj*<3j-c;^' 


|i^-^k’'>fjQ;*3j:;*<3j-^-ja|'aF|-q(^*;^5j|  5^5^Q^^-'‘S-cr|c:-^-[r!^- 1  ^•5* 
I  x.gq.2^.:^.^.Qj.^.‘^.^;;..^.^j..^cc:-§j3j*®CT|  | 

NCi 

^'(3'(^^^-^-^]c;*HfcT|^cr]-§j3^'^  I  0a^'q-qrQ^gc;-3'5j  | 


3^4^Q^’q^cr|'J^cT]*q|c;*^-s^C  |  ^'(j',^cr|^'?^*cr|c:*q’q^ar‘^  | 

'O 

NS 

^Q^’qc;-0'3jc;-^*^*^*q|-^<5j-^q|-5^:^(:^Tq'^s;*5;5j'^q^  | 

2^rq^*q'El]f^'^'aj'g-5CT|-q'lia^-q-^^’5i7*g[q|  ^^c;*^5:'Bf(q*^c;- 

N,? 

5)'q^'f5j<^a^-^-^-q-Sji,-cSi^-m5-a^5-?5c| 

'SS 

i^Zi'  (^^]*  fq-^'  q' jc;*  q^oj-yi^^  | 

'O 

SiP  N,^ 


I  qq-arcG'a-3i-q]STq]-4iclj-?rC'l  %• 

NO  'N5 

q-^c;’a-y ^c;'yrTjq-q^-Q^y^q|-t(|'c:^*q  I  c;-qa;-q-q|^^*rTj-q- 


'g-yyR-qyq-q-^  I  y^c;’^yTai*^c:'5j'q^*<=^^'7g’^c;*f [ 

NO  NO 


■  q^'  q-  CT]|?4'  rTj'or  I 


86 


gc:'^(q-q'qc^c;-y4<3i'i^^  |  j^'(qq^'a|-qE^c;^I  | 

■sP 


I  p^^q-jrq-^aj'q^'^'qsqY^-^  ^  F’ 

^c;'cr||^'rT|^'i^q-^3j-5ijp^*^-|^*^'^-p;:;'^|  p:!c:'q'^’iXrc:^  |  Usjq- 

No 

0q-q^’y^c:-^-cr|-^q*q3j'q]^’jkr:^-3q-Q^|^  | 

|'=^'q’^^^’  cf ^|q]*^'  ^ST|’  Hry^’  ?Tp(3i*  jqq-qji^aq’aiaj-q'gi* 


^c;*0a]'q-^^*(q-q|^-^-qa^'^'q|^’qs^^]-5CT|;q-cr]^8^  j 

NO  NO 
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l|s^'^’|’Cl^^'^-q^=^-q‘5C5^p3j-^=T]':^3^'3^5^| 
||s^'^';f|<5j'5^*5qc;'Hrq^3qp3j’qcr]-c^5j'5^^  I 

's:? 

^  ^  >0X5 

^c^'qp5^^’q^i^s^-qQ;-|^^'5rp-c;a^'q2^p'a^'q|^3j| 

NJ  N^ 

^^•(3jq]*q^L^'5^p5j'g^*c:ppH^'a^'^pc:  | 

c;'z^'5t'ai’a]<5j'qp*qi5c:'gqp3^*^p-i;c^-^ 
t;;^’|'q^;^-^'q^:^’qi5C;'5qp<5j-^p'c^3j'Sf  | 
C:^’;f]5j'5^'rf|^-5qp3j-^p-C^^rC^^'Br | 

>0  Ni) 

|=;-^?}-c;-oj-gq-5=r]-i|^-3r  | 

^•a-^-i^-^  1  •^C-|.q-S,-q-5qi'ai^-g^-^-p^-^  I  pcq- 

X? 

q'qliq*^p'^5j*^p-=5sp  I  p^-prq.gp^  I 

3j^-  u^c.’  qp*  sp-  pc;*  q-pp'  ppc:*  (q- 

x> 

qi^C^’qj  l^-Spc^-qq-q'^'y^C^-y^rs^'^aj-q^l 
p*q’|!*^p^'q-‘Hr^aj-$rc;  |  y^[;’p^ra^^  f  g'i.q’^p|^'p  | 

I  l|'(?i’p|^'P*y^c;’p^i^*uqc;-pp'lq^-q  | 
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I  Q^^'^c:*y^:;*p0q'^c:  |  ]  p’a^'q'q'o^'^^' 

I  c;'«5c=T]c:*^q'5c;’3^a^c|c;'^q'q'q'5C'i^’?^  | 

NO 

^•pc;’^£j]-^-3jc:'s^*q:^c;-yqa;’i^*^|  j^'CT|^^-rT|^-^-^cT]'g-^'^’ 

>3  Ns  Ns 

q^*^=r|*q^$ I  j^^Q;’5jr=^-q=5c;'f  |  p'q'‘^q'i5^'‘q'^=T]'|c;’|* 

NO 

5j3jy^^  I  pc;-::;c;-q]|^'7T|^-^’^*p^*3j^’pc;'q-q’^c:^  I  ^';^' 

NO 

^•q-^c;'qa;-q5^^- 

Ns 

q'qc;^-q'^=T]'qgq*?ic:  ]  ^-qc^^-q’q'^-q-qjC’qiiY^jr^j-qQ^’^' 

^  ^  ^  -N 

^  NS 


Q,^-^-5j-3jC-s;-?i-q^t:-s)p3i-^'g-§qi-*c;-i^^-5r| 

NO 

c:^'q‘^5j-pc;*(3jc;'5^'^-Q^qc:-qpa^-^'^*^^|*c^^*Qr  | 

NO 

C:*^^|-C;^'l?]-i^CT||^*rT|^-qrT|q|-^-^q|'WS^^^  | 

c;^*yM'^p|^’^^'q'^^’q’q'5n:Y^^]’i^s^'ar| 
c;-5^'^^-,^’^a^':^qc;''Hf0q-^aj'g'^*^q]*^c;':^3j-q  | 

NO 
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N*? 

^•-5;c:x^-^c;-aj'5c;'iqq^-^cr|'^;c:'^s^-ar  | 
c;^f  5^'a]’a^^5^^-aj'3cr]-acr|'^q]-cXii^-af  | 

S'  qi;^'  |cr]-  a^-y  t’sq'  y-q* 

Xj  s*j 

I  g-qj^-^'C-^-q-Q^qsffl-ygai-oj'Sic?!  |  ^-q-ciic-cf 

ys  I  yai^''pqcqY°)'qq-|'^-cgc;-5)-ai-c[-g- 

sq-q  [  ^-yc-gqi^-q-siarq-^i:  |  ^y-cSq-qi'^oi^-qg^- Jjc  t 

y^q-qij^-^-si3fcvp'ypqygq-fpc-qS;-s!^3i-q^^^  ^c- 
0a!-ai-55i,|-q-^-^p^r|'yaiq,-^t,|-q.5q51 1  tq^paj-sisp-a^laj- 

^'c^-q-sy  3p  I  r=iy'<VTy^yylp-^-^qi-qq'.^q]  [  qj^c^- 
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a^'^c;-^-iMq’5'q^S;-qc:'E-p’q^'|’£^-^’3^^'q^  I  c^q-jq-q^  | 


Q^^-^c;’c:ai*q-g-g*^'is;^  |  ^•(^^•Q^^'^c;-a^c;-cfc^-?^’q'i' 


^^11 

No.  4, 


s^qq-  q-^s’  qgq'  ^T<3j-q  | 

(qa^-f'U^cq-qgq-q^q  |  ^'^^•p'q|q’^’%q  |  z^qq-q-gp- 

Hf(q'^c:-c^!^p'2^c;'q-qs^'4=T]  |  ^'<?^^’pi';q:^p-^c;-i^'|j-q-q  | 

^  >o 

1  q-q-^q]- 

Q^p^^p’pc-q-q-gci^  I 


q-qcij-q'^c:  |  s^c;-p'q-2;-qsq]-|-a;q-^c;-3^-Hj^j-^^c;^  I 

pq-^iqc;-^*p-^^3^'Hfq'5c;-%^p-^c:^-q  |  s^qq-q-^'Hfq’ 

.  p^rfqc;'5^p5j- 

?rc;-q  I  c:’^-?qq-q-q|q  | 

''O 

c^qc^'cf  jq%9-3^pp-q-p=^p-^-u^=^'4q,  |  ^p^pqq-q-^pq^' 


^ppqc;'^0qpp^^p-|pqpp^-q  | 

^  NO 
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C(^*^-^cr]*q^:;-S:^-|j'Q^5^cr|’q|-aj  | 

•V  ^ 

V.? 

^■^‘’I’S^^'4&'S?J'ijs;-s^£iq-ai'§  I 
^■^'’)'0j^*;-qsc-5^'^t^'3j5^-cfl5 1 


H!li^y^-^-ai-q5,-qgqj^.arqi^C'W3i  | 

I  =^^^'9%ai5I-q5=r|?i-,^-:ii5c:?I  I 

§^'f3°l’|^^^-(^=il%aj-(^^?J-ar[ 


p-qi^-;^T|*,-^^q]-qEq-£^q-a,-ga|-^53j  [ 
c-ar^-^=t|-qsc:-5^-^5;-5^-g-jQ,-|i,|.2p5)  j 


js I 


6 
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Nd 

^  S3 

■s^  SS 

l?^'?]*gq^-q=^3j'?I'(?^*‘|5:'.aj-(^cT]5>^'ar  | 

va  Na  N^ 

3-si-^Y(^-q-^£il’g31-tJ}j  I 

So  N3 

S3  S3 

^■^^]y<3j’q^c;*i^-^q|'L^^’^'EPg  [ 

y^’5q’gq^'qi^<5j’5^^’C;^-5;^'^fa|&rc:  | 

S«3 

^■*^l^T|'ai'qa4'yj^-qj-^q|-^'af  | 
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arcT]^5^-gc:’qq^'(^cT|-|*^cT|-q^^*q3j  | 

r^ci|-cT|^cT|-aj-qfqy!^cr|-q  j'5;cT]'?^’ar | 

NO 

3fq]^I3^-0r-q§^'CT|;^q|'|-^CT|-q^'q3j  | 

i^:MZT]'q|5CT|*arqq'y!^:^=T]'qj'5;^|*?fcf^  | 
i^l=T|’0^'ii3j'^'|c*p'^cr|'?rc;’af  | 

NO 

^X0'q5^'q^'0’^-^^a]-^(q'5^3^  ] 

Bf 27]^5^*0c;'qq^'q'|'^q]*q  | 

q'CTjSqj-q'^'yq'q  j'^qj-^'af  | 

=T|S^'0^-iiyy|c*p'^^’iqy'Br  I 
y'T|y^y'y5;yq'^q-c^yfaf  | 

NO 

^X0'Hi3j*qi('0-5'^yfq’^(q-c^^  | 
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^Y^-^5j*q1^-^’C;'.'aj'^*q-5;5j^-^!=T|'aj  | 

'>»  >.9 

^•^•qt^c:^  I  ^•^^^’S^qoj-fq-^-^Q^-p*^-^  I  s;.q'^-^q|'Hf^cT|'|^' 

yjqc^'q-fq-sq’iMrq  |  | 

SP 

^•5qq-04'(3^5-?^s^'qq*qp5j-^rr|'gi^-qj^^  I 

o’E^-s^qC'^  I 

^E^’c^qc;-'qa^'pc;-q'=^c;-g^-(q-l-qy:^^  | 

^iv'(ii-*'3j-£p;-or?rc'Sr| 

NiP  'NP 

^■^:;-p*g-a^*:;-fq-^«^'f3r  | 
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Dc'f  I 

>o 

ci]c:^- J-cT|c:^-::q'^*5^p^'^q|-;^5j-ar  | 

^^'^'c:q-^'5^p5j-^q|*5;c:-u^5j-ar I 
af^^5q*^^-3q|ai-q-^-5^aj-^^|*cq5j*ar  | 
^^'^•c:q*^-^p5j-^q|-qccq5^-ar  j 
jf^'5^-^a,-:^q^^a;':^gc;-q^3j-5j*jq-ar  | 


o^5?)-qi  'g-fsTi  !  Swui 


cv  ev 


crjl^-rTj^-qrTj'O^^^^-^'qt^r^-aj  |  |  ^-^-s^qq-q* 

^'q^*(S2^q  I  %'qE:'q^'(^q'g5j'?ir*Hi'q^c:^\^^-q  | 

«^qc;'‘Hfjq%0^'iwq|  q’^|  | 

cr|5CT]-cT|*^^'0^’tqc;'q'5c;''5^-:q3^  I 

gq-qi^q-i^-q"^^  |  s^qq'q'?j^'Hr  1 1 


uq-q-q  I  q-g5j-q'gc:'5^q'q'^'^"q*^’:^3j-aq0 1  5'q^*ir(^=T]' 

fx 

Q^rqi^-q  t  m'q0-q'^c;'q'3*^’q^'irq'^'f  | 

\j  '  ^  ^ 

^•qc-c-^c’Srp'^‘ni-g-qqi5^-5^'^n]'(3j‘^=il'SJ] 
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^•^^•E;'«^c%-5'^-^=r|'a3j-q| 

£T|(^'pc;'a^'?ic;'|'q]^'^-$-t^c;'gc;'afj 

"O  NS 

ig5;-si^ig-^c-§p-^-gii]-lwq-?^C  |  o]|:^-si!^-^-a)[;- 

^'f^’^'n®!'^!  ^'\o^'pt:-3pj-si^Q,-|c;^|  q|(jj-pc- 

I  0-^t;'Si-aia|-ai-q^C?j-ir?Ii:'l  g-^?fg-0^§ii]- 

^'5^T'’iI  ^■'^^•|c’^'s^qaj-^ic-5lS;-p-^a)-qq?r 

q-?^c  I  , 

qOjT  IJi'a^cT;(S;-i^S)'nj'^-:^c:-SJ] 
Q,^-S:c'i;-'5c-Sj-p%arg-^qi-Q,!^q]-5r ' 

N9 

^•igq-ai-^q-g-^B^-dj3|-^5^-^q|.c^-q|-aji 

T'Vf 
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i^-c;^yq|-q'3^^  | 

No.  6. 

q'yc:’i^*?^’  iric  -^'ajc^'^y’ylcri’y' 

3if:^-a;eaqyc»,?,^5i  I  wg-^^q-'^-S-S;3i-^'TS^^i  I 

g-^-^C!'=^c;-0,5-q5,-g'^ni'g'WC-^-a^^qi  1 
a,5-q^-^-^=il-?4-u^C-l5-Q,=^Bl  1  g''^3,-gq'|-qc-|j-iqrq-ai-*-s5p  I 

i^5;iq|-§j-=^3HH|-q^y53i'a;i  c^'^-qi^c-iSia^-q  ] 

c;jl-.j:j(q'!^3^-q  1  Wqn;-pcB=^-^g&l'q-«-53i  |  la^-iq'l^-sipsj-g- 

:^q-q-q-qyi^q?l-^-iifc|  t?l-51?J-^'i=il-3Wq-!MC  ] 
wBTq-ai-(3|5i'q^  1  1 

Q^  >q  >s 

c;S^-i^-q^*(^c;-g'^-c:a;*y^-q'^'ar| 


>5- 

^'fq-3c;2^'g'qs^-q’S'^q-q'^’3^-^^'cS’^5^| 

N.^ 

c:-q-^^’^(q*^cT|'^z^-q'|^'^aj'ai'q|’^^]'^^r(^'c^^| 


>0  "O 

^^'(q'q'^q’n]^'q3c;-^’ir^^5j'ar| 
i|s^-q'3^|ri^v^q'|c;*qp^'f '5^q]'(^3^  | 

N,^ 

I^Tq-^'^q-fq- J^'|r=^|^'q'^5j  | 
||s^'Cl^-^:^CT|^'^q'^’^W<5^’ar| 

^  'N? 

gs^  q-gi:5^-g'5^-gc?i'g’p'tN3^'a'(^a;  ] 
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|s^'aj'^c:'qQ;'q'^-^^'I^'^a^’Hn^aj  | 
gfi^'a|-^c;'qa^-5^'^-qT|q-2^5q3^’g)aj-in^aj  | 

N.P  >0  ^ 

^•3=r]'is,'ytiM-q?i-*C'«'q^qYq^c:?i-q-?jc;  |  cScsrai' 

I  ^'3^5;'^q'<^q'T['i^'q^’am|’ j^c^*q^  | 

i^I’q^*^'^fq*iq^’q  |  i|^qq'|qc;'^q’(3jq's^’^'§'^-q’ 

V> 

NJ? 

gc;'=q^'q  j  I 

NJ> 

^^'^q'^-p'^q-tq-'^-iq^-q  |  §c;'^'^5q'^^'^q’p’^q’(q’ 


N5 

^'<5j^’3q'pp*  qac;'  <3jqp'^'^'5'^5j-cf^p'p^s^p'y^q^l  | 

■>0 

pp’q3q-^’^!’q'^q’a^3j'^'|^r(q'f:;^§^-q  |  q-^c;'^’5j-^-g:q’tq  | 
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5Wq  I 

N.^ 

^ETj’a^'q^  J  ^'CfjcTi'qan-ar^q'qigcri^'Hf^-q^-q-Q^s^cjl^  | 

CV  ^ 

g'q’CT]^^-CT]^5^'^Cq’:^C;  I  ^•^C;’5lI^'CT]^]-qac;-^'5^^cq\jq’HrTj' 

's? 


2^:;-ajq]-|q|-5^'^j|^'rT^  |  5^-^]^]-q5c;-^'3q(5;'^'jg*5^-q-;\ii:;^  |  p;- 

cT]|^r  Tj-  aj-^^^'c;3j-|^r  q-  ^c;*  ^q^l’qs^^'^q'  §^’3’^’ 

I  ^q’5’f=5’S73^'§^q'q'q^q'y^^'4^  I 


3^=^5j-(q'qgq’q-^c;  I  '^m\  ^’sq'u^c;^  | 

i^^'q  j  jq-q-^  |  ^q|^'|s^'ai- 

q^^qj^-qjna^-Q^^a^-qc^c^^'q  |  a;5^-^c;-3^-cjq’g'<3j[;-^'SF|'^u;  |  4'^^’ 

5q’5i^'qara-^q'>/:['q'5^c;'^qc;’i?c;|  g’^'S’^^'^-(^q-q^q' 

NO  O  ^  ^ 

q^l  ^•q|^ri?^'3^:5;'^-qa;'^c;'3j?^’«^q’^-q<5c:-^^^ 


Tl'q^- ! 
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'  NJ 

^•‘^n|'§j'|'qq’^q]-^'ar| 

^  >S,P  NO  'n«5'  "no  Nd 

fcrj-aTi 

'N> 

^•‘^q|-^'^':^q-?q|-'^'aTj 

I  i^'^'y^c:’f^c:^'y^c;'p^5^'0'5q^^’^c:'^- 

N.5 
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'ss  s;> 

"sp 

|aj*Yc:'|<5j'?i'^c;*^'^gq’a^’c;'|(3j'QTj 

?^'^E;-^*s^gq'aj-'^q'^]^3q'^|:^c;'q]^g;j’|^]'aq 

SP  N^  NP 

c;-?^'^c:'^'^5Q4’ai'|’|’^c;'^-L^-3q'^'^^| 

NP  Sp  NP 

NP 
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5^cff-^'p5^'^5CT|'n^p^’^:'|5j-ar  I 
gajy  c:-|3^'|q^'^^*|^^-a^^'r|<3j-ar 
Iq-^'jns^-^cn-a^p^-y^aj-arj 

;f[c:'^' psq*  |5|*qj 


g-q]^-q^3j'q'qgq^  I  | 

N,?  N^ 

cT]^^'^-|'Ya^5^-^'a]-?rc:  I  |3^’^<3j-q-^3j'|'|'gq]'^'ai'|:ic:  j  ;^c:- 

aia^*:^qc;’Hr  jq'^(3j-0^'q|jq^'3qpaj'0'^'^c;'gq|^-<^c;'5^  ]  3^-00- 
qar^'if(q'^^]'q]5^|-0-ajC'«^'|^'^c;  |  | 

'sq 

q-^^]-q=5r,v|  I  S0'0-LM=T]'q-5j5j-y^^! 

'O 

cr|  j:T|-g^]-^^]-|^T’a^:^'q  j  00'qac:'^-^'i^^  |  R-q-q^^'^- 

I  ^5q^-53j'qc;-Hf|-Yi^T]'q'|qq-3j^'qc;vY^  | 


No.  8. 

I  u^i-crj-s^qq-q^  |  q-^'z^qof 


^p-g-|-i:c^-|^  I 
gc^-g-p-DM-ajj 
3qjrg-p-*5;-|?i[ 
^•^•l-qp-Ti^-irq  I 

I'ir^rTjx  I 

^=^-0-?§^i 

^'Sp'si’^'niwrai  I 
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I 

f^iq]'B^*3'|^| 

^'^'psq-q'l^  I 

q’q'3jq]'Hfai  I 

No.  9. 

>.3  ^ 

‘  >0  >0 
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Na  N»  ^ 

N,p  NiP  N,P 

NiP 

>*P 

Q^‘^-qa;-5^^-q’^'aj'^c;'q-^^|-?]^s^-ar| 

's^ 

sq?rq-afj^c;-?^^-‘^^q|-l?^-5^'gq^-q2^(5^-q-5^^^''^| 

Q^‘^’qQ;-fi^:^-ai'^'fq-^c:'q-S;q|-5^^^^'ar| 

:^rT|CT|^^aJ-s^^'^-^'^^-q-2^^’S;q]'5^^5^*af| 

a^5j-^|^a^'Dfs^c;'5^1^^’‘^5:q]’S;^'rTj-^(q^ 

'o 

qj^q’ars^c;'^l^-''^^*gq'|p'^a|-5^1^*^ 

NiP 

q^-cT]?rq’qS:-5^^'qy5^'a^'^'q'^=T|'s^^-^cq| 

'O 

q^^'qQ;y5^-q-g'qyc;’q-S;q|’q^:^-a^ 

N^  'O 

8 
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'  N^  N,? 

qijC-S  I  I  g-q^-qaC'^-Sfl  0^^'i;c-3j«-5I*.'i^' 


g-rq-r-g5;'am|-ysj'ciijci  ^•g-^-^c:'^''5--i^'«j;  1  gS;'®i"l' 

s*5 

ai-usic:'gq'qt:c:*i^*8  ]  | 

'  ^ 


I  5^-^'qac:’^’if<^’^c;'T['^^’ ja^-Hfg-^^'oTl 

q]^3q-™'^:'ai-gv|  I  3^’5[q]'qac:'S'‘W(^*pc;'qS;'^ai-cM:;Y^2^- 

N.5 

q^'q^c:^’!  ^i^'qsq’^' wq’q'^c:^'^  I 


q!^c;^-q|  sqpp^j  | 

N,? 

I  :^-|'u^c;-|J-2^^  I  g^^q-qj'5|’CT]’(q-E:'’5^*^'q^q’y^<3j  | 

S*5  N.^ 

(^!^-q:^5j7Ai'^rqgq'q§=^'f j  | 

^^i-qar-^r^'q^s^  |  |  gaj-q-^3^  | 

q'cn*q!^:;wq^5^^p  |  |  j^'^^’^’qj' 

N.3>» 

p:.;-'^'|c-^iaj-g-5j-SfQj-n,g^-yg-3^-'T]3i-3^-a-(5,^-^^| 

NC>  '>0  NO 


|c;'^-aj’^c;-^^c;'5^^-5^^’§’^f  ^sq-gc;  | 

^•cq-^-q^q'qQ;-§^'5'c;’(^'(irqjt^’^| 
5^'q-|i-^'qa;'q*^^'^^’^-^T,'f^'^’Sr|  . 

^  ^  -Nq 

|c;-^*5^:T|^^’q'^5^’§^'g^^ri^*^=f]’j|c;'aq 

•s^  ^ 

|c;’^l’^^'q'^t5;'^]a=^^'^(q-|^'(qj 

"NP 

gc:'^*a^’^c;'a^c:'5^’2^l^^'if'^'|^'^| 

s*5  sq 

NJ 

>sP 

2^’^c:'3^5^'g=^^'i^'y<c:'gc;^  I  ^'3^^rgg^'q^*(q'(qq^'a^- jq^  I 

I  ^^'CT](^c:-ai'^r^'^'qc5c:^i  | 

ia^^-q  I  | 


^c:  I  ^•^•^'^a;'^|(^c:'aI•q!5c;'$•LM=^'4^  |  t^rT|a;-^cT|’5j^’ 

NO  'N3 


I 


■'=  ^ 

N» 


U^'5q'q^q|'qac:’^-q|*q'^3j’yqs^s^-?'qcrj-q-qi;c;^| 

NO 

NO  'nP 


N£)  -O  ^ 


<3j5^-^2;^'5^c[a^'Hfq'q^^'q  | 

'I’l'^Tjl^-rTi-fg-q^^ai-q-t^cri^  I 

Np 

so  NJ  ^  ^ 

cr|C:^-|i-|jc;-qj-jg'q]^q-q'a^5^:T|  \ 

NO 

NP  'nP  NP 

c:*q'q*5q*^^’3qp<3j-^c:  I 
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^•^cT]'qq]^'5rcr|(^c:-a^'^c;^  I 

N^  NO 

ra,  '  NS 

N.9  NO 

c:'q’s^’5q'^«^*5ip:!<3j'^c;  I 


NO 

gc:-q^T(q'^'qS;-^cr|^*^cT|-c^5j  | 


S'^-p^'q  j-^-C;^'a|q|'^-^q|-y^<3j  I 
^^■g-q  J'^'[:;a;'am|'^i^-lcr|'cXja:  | 

NO 

^**/^5^^'i^'^’cr|an]^'^cr|3CT|^  | 
^c;-^'^^'q'f^c:-^^’nf]acT|^-^cr|lcr|^  I 
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'sS 


^•^cr]'i^’y^-^’^-^5;-5jc;'<3j^-qc;’^  j  gqj^-s|q|'^-q^r^- 

^  NJ  'nP 

^•^•pc-q-q-cqc;^  I  2^p^'5p-3^^*^’pp'qac;'^’^q'i^^  | 


g-pp'qac^'S's^l  p'^^c^-p'^'pp'^'sq-^gc^-p^'pil^'p^p'p^c:* 

NP 


2^'  <3^^-  qs;-  q-  q-  o]’  y^Tc;'  q-  iq-y  q*  qp’  ^  pc;’  q' 

(q’^c;  1 1 


qsz:  g-ifq-  ^’p'q'  I'qp’  ’ 

^p4^I  I  u^-q'^:;'pq'g-(qp'$p|  p(^^- 

qS^prq’q'S  I  c;pc;'^p:;-yg-‘q'^p'gc;’|'^'q§p  |  pq^j-yc;- 

ND 

i5c:*ppc;'q'ppq-(^pq’cq5^  |  c;’pc;'^p'pi|q'q'q’q’ipi^’y^p- 

NO 

q-§ppc:-aip'q*^p-p^p  |  |  | 

NO  N,?  >0 

j  pp*q’p^p'5^^'|-fqp- 
I  (3jc;p-^*yT'=^'qpppcB-aip'^c:’q-g^’yq2^'qppq^  | 
pp-(5p-sp’p'p’^'‘^^p’'^pp|  y^c;-q*q*aF|-|*^c;  I  p- 
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V.9 

NO  ^ 

'  NO  NO 

^'ori^^l  iM'^’^c;'^S;*^’?rc;'q'^C  I  ^^j-^-iqc;^] 


a^E;-:^-S'iqc;'5^*a^£^cij  |  ^=i]-(S^-5cr]'^-p-^--5-(^=i]’Q^i;;=r]-a^^q  j 

NO  NO  NP 


q-i^c  I  I  g'=T]^-c;n;-qcr|-q§;-p'i^c;' 

N>  Ns 

iq^-q|  g^^c:-^'^Q;-(qq]-q'q'^'Bkrc;-^ajj 

NO  NO  '  * 

n:a;-(q^-qa;-p-^-iq^  |  l?j-5|(^-(qq]-qQ;' 

p*  qt^c;*  ^5^’  ^q-  <^4  R^'  <3jq'  tq- 

ii^-5^-q-^yy^q'^'p-^q'5c;^'q|  c^^WR' 

NS  Ns  NS  Q^ 

I  C:'q-I5^'q'il2^’q  |  lj'^C-5^^'p*|-^-5j(q'^-aq*Q^2^q|  | 

Os  NS 

ra,  NS  Q, 

Ns 

1  |  i^-3^Q^'qcT|' 

j  '^-n'^c;'3^]'Iq'|jc;-qq’|*5f:^-4^| 

g'P^’y^’i^’y(q=^'q-yq-^yq  |  | 

■q^-s^paj-'^-p^p^-Efcqq-qaj-^c:  || 


THE  STORY  OF  KESAR’S  BIRTH. 


Abstract  of  Contents. 

1. 

One  day,  when  Agu  dPalle  rgodpo  was  tending  goats,  there  came 
a  white  bird  out  of  a  white  hill,  and  a  black  bird  out  of  a  black  hill, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  In  the  morning  the  black  bird  was 
winning,  at  noon  both  were  equal,  and  iia  the  evening  the  white  bird 
was  winning'.  ’ 

The  next  day  a  white  yak  came  out  of  a  white  hill,  and  a  black 
yak  out  of  a  black  hill.  In  the  morning  the  white  yak  was  winning, 
at  noon  both  were  equal,  and  in  the  evening  the  black  yak  was  win¬ 
ning.  Agu  dPalle  who  believed  the  black  yak  to  be  a  devil,  decided  to 
kill  him  with  his  sling  and  to  break  18  pieces  out  of  his  right  horn. 
Those  will  be  dedicated  ;  to  dBangpo  rgyubzhin,  mother  sKyabs  bdun, 
naga-king  IJogpo,  sKyer  rdong  snyanpo,  hKiir  dman  rgyalmo,  the  18 
Agus,  the  top  of  the  gLing-c&Btle,  the  golden  hill,  the  turquoise  hill,  the 
spring  Tlisangya,  the  Oroma-plain,  to  dPalmai  astag,  the  ford  sBi  chu,^  the 
hunting-ground  sProtho  nangma,  to  father  Thonpa^  and  mother  sNgonmo, 
to  ' aBruguma,  to  the  store-house  of  his  treasures,  and  the  last  piece  to 
himself. 

The  white  yak  had  been  a  transformation  of  dBangpo  rgyabzhin, 
and  the  black  yak  of  the  devil  Curulugu.  Then  out  of  the  white  hill 
there  came  a  child,  about  a  yard  high  (another  transformation  of 
dBangpo  rgyabzhin),  and  offered  all  his  treasures  and  half  of  his  land 
and  castle  to  the  Agu  in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  him. 
The  Agu  refused  to  accept  anything,  but  demanded  that  one  of  the 
three  sons  of  the  king  of  heaven  should  be  sent  to  the  headless 

1  dPalmai  astng,  the  glorious  little  village,  aud  the  fo’-d  sBi  ehu,  are  parts  of 
the  gLing-l&nd,  which  were  probably  omitted  in  the  history  of  the  creation.  Pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Kesar-saga,  No.  6.  dPalmai  astag  is  also  the  name  of  a  female  agu. 

*  Here  ’aBrnguma’s  father  is  called  Thonpa ;  later  on  the  name  hr  Tanpa  turns 
up  again  ;  he  has  two  names  apparently. 
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^Lwi^-land  as  its  head.  The  king  of  heaven  promises  to  send  word 
after  seven  days’. 

2. 

dBangpo  rgyahzhin  returned  to  the  upper  laud  of  the  gods,  and 
went  to  sleep  with  his  head  wrapped  up.  His  eldest  son  Bon  Idan 
brought  Iiim  his  meal  and  tea  and  asked  him  about  tlie  reason  of  his 
sorrow.  The  father  told  him  of  his  promise  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to 
the  gIjing-\siu.dL ;  if  he  would  not  like  to  go  ?  Don  Idan  said :  “  How 
could  a  son  of  the  gods  go  to  the  land  of  men  ?  Bat  the  food,  if  you 
like  ;  and  leave  it,  if  you  do  not  like !  ” 

The  second  son  Donyod  was  asked  the  same  questions,  but  he 
also  refused  to  go. 

When  the  third  son  Don  grub  was  asked  if  he  vrould  go  to  the  land 
of  men,  he  said  :  “I  shall  go  wherever  my  father  may  send  me,  even 
to  a  place  where  I  shall  have  to  die  or  get  lost !  ”  Then  the  father  took 
the  tea  and  the  meal. 


3. 

The  next  day  the  King  [of  heaven]  said  to  his  three  sons :  “  Take 

a  quiver  each  and  a  sieve  full  of  arrow-blaues  each.  When  riding 
downwards,  scatter  the  arrow-blades  about ;  when  riding  upward,  ga¬ 
ther  the  arrow-heads  and  put  them  on  to  the  arrow-shafts.  Who  wins  in 
the  contest,  will  remain  here ;  who  loses,  will  have  to  go  to  the  land  of 
men !  ”  The  little  son  Don  grub  won  and  did  not  miss  a  single  arrow¬ 
head. 

The  following  day  the  king  gave  them  a  bushel  filled  with  mus¬ 
tard-seeds  each  and  told  them  to  scatter  them  about,  when  riding 
downward,  and  to  gather  them,  when  riding  upward.  Again  Don  grub 
won,  because  he  did  not  miss  a  single  mustard-seed. 

Then  the  elder  brothers  were  full  of  wrath  and  said  :  “  Well,  we 
shall  have  to  go  as  its  head  to  the  gfLiwgf-land,  and  Don  grub  is  to 

1  This  version  of  the  birth-story  of  Kesar  will  be  usefully  compared  with  the 
one  published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  and  which  I  shall  call  the  b/ieli-version. 
(Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  No.  I-V).  In  the  Sheh-version  only  a  fight  of 
two  birds  is  mentioned.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  believe,  that  the  report  of  a 
double  fight  in  the  shape  of  birds  and  yaks  is  the  original  tale.  Here  the  Lower 
Ladakhi  version  simply  shows  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  oral  versions  of  the 
Kesar  Saga,  i.e.,  the  tendency  to  take  hold  of  other  versions  which  are  current  in 
other  villages,  and  to  embody  them  into  the  original  version  of  the  village  by  telling 
one  after  the  other,  leaving  the  versions  almost  entirely  untouched.  Other  in¬ 
stances  we  shall  notice  later  on.  This  characteristic  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
I.  A. 
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remain  here  !  ”  Again  their  father  sent  them  a-hunting,  saying  ;  “  Who 
of  you  will  bring  me  many  wild  goats  and  wild  yaks,  will  not  be  sent 
to  the  gLing-landl”  It  was  Do?i  gruh  who  alone  was  successful. 
Therefore  his  wrathful  elder  brothers  tied  him  to  a  high  tree,  and  went 
home  with  his  booty.  Father  did  not  even  ask  where  Don  gruh  re¬ 
mained. 

Out  of  a  hill  came  a  man  wliose  upper  part  was  white,  the  mid¬ 
dling  part  red,  and  the  lower  part  black, i  and  said  to  Don  gruh  :  “  Did 

you  perhaps  not  obey  father  and  mother,  did  you  kill  a  man  or  a  dog, 
or  are  you  a  thief,  that  you  are  tied  to  this  tree  ?  ”  Don  gruh  replied  •’ 
“  Yes,  I  did  all  you  say,  but  now  look  at  me  !  ”  Saying  this,  he  pulled 
out  the  tree  and  carried  it  home,  where  he  planted  it  before  the  door  of 
the  house,  to  give  shade  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Again  the  three  brothers  were  sent  a-hunting,  and  again  the  little 
one  alone  was  successful.  This  time  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit  by  his 
elder  brothers,  and  relieved  by  a  lizaird,  whose  tail  he  seized.  Because 
the  hole  through  which  he  was  dragged,  was  very  narrow,  all  his  flesh 
and  skin  came  off.  He  simply  said  Hhu  tJiu’  and  his  flesh  and  skin  was 
restored  to  him  and  turned  into  steel.  The  two  stones  [with  which  the 
hole  had  been  covered],  he  carried  home,  and  made  two  thrones  out  of 

1  This  fighre  represents  in  his  person  the  three  different  colours  of  the  world 
Whilst  according  to  the  Sheh-vers!on  sTang  lha  is  white,  Bar  htsan  red,  and 
Yog  Mu  bine ;  according  to  this  Lower  Ladakhi  version  sTang  lha  is  white.  Bar 
htsan  red,  and  Yog  Mu  black.  This  fact  confirms  my  supposition  that  there  is  a 
certain  connection  between  the  black  and  bine  colours  in  the  Kesar  Saga,  and  that 
the  realm  of  the  black  devil,  which  often  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  three 
realms  of  the  world,  originated  out  of  that  of  the  water-demons  (Yog  Mu).  In  the 
Mongolian  version  of  the  Kesar  Saga  (I.  J.  Schmidt’s  translation)  we  find  as  res' 
pective  colours  white,  yellow  and  black.  This  is  another  step  further  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  colours.  With  regard  to  this  I  may  add  that,  when  conversing  on 
mchod  rten  of  white,  red  and  blue  colour  with  the  Kardar  of  Lower  Ladakh,  this 
gentleman  told  me  that  the  red  colour  was  wrong,  and  that  the  mchod  rten  in  the 
middle  ought  to  show  the  yellow  colour,  as  is  actually  the  case  in  a  group  of  three 
mchod  rten  at  Saspola.  This  transition  of  the  red  colour  into  the  yellow  colour  I 
am  inclined  to  connect  with  the  movement  started  by  TsongJchapa.  Although  this 
reformer  only  tried  to  replace  the  red  colour  of  the  lama’s  robes  by  the  yellow 
one,  the  idea  seems  to  have  developed,  that  the  red  colour  is  not  a  holy  colour  at 
all,  and  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  yellow  one.  It  is  not  only  the  system 
of  colours,  but  a  great  many  other  instances,  which  speak  in  favor  of  a  greater 
antiquity  of  the  Tibetan  version  of  the  Saga.  At  the  present  time  a  number  of 
Eussian  folklorists  show  a  tendency  to  derive  European  folklore  from  that  of  the 
Mongolians.^  Perhaps  they  are  right ;  but  many  Mongolian  tales  seem  to  have  their 
prototypes  in  Tibetantales.  That  even  in  Tibet  we  are  probably  not  yet  at  the 
fountain-head,  I  have  mentioned  already. 
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them  for  his  parents.  According  to  his  prayer  the  well  of  nectar  ap¬ 
peared  underneath  the  thrones,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds. ^ 

4. 

Agu  dPalle  had  tied  a  stone  to  the  ear  of  one  of  his  goats  to  be 
reminded  of  dBangpa  rgyabzhin’s  promise.  He  forgot  all  the  same ;  but 
when  his  wife  was  milking  the  goat,  and  the  stone  hit  against  the 
goat’s  cheek,  so  that  the  goat  shied  and  spilt  the  milk,  he  knew 
again  and  started  for  the  upper  kingdom  of  the  gods.  The  king  of 
the  gods  was  lying  in  the  sunshine.  After  dPalle  had  saluted  him 
with  due  respect  and  offered  a  white  riband,  he  asked  if  not  a  horse 
could  be  sold  to  him.  This  was  not  the  case,  but  he  received  a  golden 
fish  as  a  bakhshish. 

Then  he  went  to  the  lower  kingdom  of  the  N4gas  and  found  King 
IJogpo  lying  in  the  sunshine.  To  him  also  a  white  riband  was  offered, 
and  IJogpo  was  asked  if  he  could  not  sell  a  horse.  This  was  not  the 
case,  but  Agu  dPalle  received  a  turquoise  fish  as  a  bakhshish. 

Now  dPalle  went  to  the  firm  place  in  the  middle,  offered  a  white 
riband  to  mother  sKyabs  bdun,  and  asked  her  if  she  could  not  sell  him 
a  horse.  She  said,  yes,  if  he  would  pay  4  P.,s.  8  Annas  for  each  little 
hair  of  the  horse.  dPalle  said  that  he  had  been  a  shepherd  of  goats, 
sheep,  horses,  yaks  and  oxen  in  gLing.  Every  one  of  those  ammals 
had  become  100  through  his  care.  All  of  these  animals  and  as  much 
silver  as  the  mother  would  ask,  he  was  ready  to  pay  for  the  horse 
sNgorog  pon  pon.  Then  he  received  the  horse.® 

Then  Agu  dPalle  mounted  the  horse,  girded  a  broken  sword  on  his 

1  Here  again,  in  the  two  hunting-tales,  we  have  two  parallel  tales,  probably 
belonging  to  two  different  versions,  both  of  which  are  intended  to  show  the  mean¬ 
ness  of  Don  grub’s  elder  brothers.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Kesar  myths  (and  other  folklore -also)  are  very  fond  of  showing  the  parallel¬ 
ism  of  three  members  not  only  in  verses  of  three  lines,  but  also  in  tales  of  three 
occurrences.  Because  both  of  my  Sheh-versions  of  the  Kesar  Saga  speak  of  a 
threefold  contest  of  the  sons  of  the  King  of  heaven,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this 
Lower  Ladakhi  version  also  had  the  story  of  a  threefold  instead  of  a  fourfold  contest 
originally.  The  fourth  tale  of  the  contest  is,  however,  the  most  important,  as  it 
belongs  to  that  group  of  tales  which  tell  of  the  turning  of  the  hero’s  skin  into  steel 
and  similar  substances.  Compare  I.  A.,  list  of  additions.  No.  V. 

S  Does  this  versio:.  of  the  Agu’s  purchasing  a  horse  go  back  to  the  same  source 
as  the  report  of  Don  grub’s  obtaining  his  horse  from  his  red  uncle  ?  (because  mother 
sKyabs  bdun  also  represents  the  red  colour)  ;  both  these  stories  stand  in  nearly  cor¬ 
responding  places  in  the  saga.  Compare  I.  A.  Springmyth,  tale  No.  Ill,  22-25. — 
Hero  also  dPalle’s  relationship  to  silver  and  the  white  colour  (his  white  ribands) 
can  be  noticed.  Compare  I.  A.  Springmyth,  tale  No.  VIII,  17-20, 
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loins  and  rode  back  to  the  country  of  the  gods.  There  he  met  with 
Don  yod,  Don  Man  and  Don  grub’s  sister  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  roof. 
He  asked  her,  where  the  house  of  the  king  was.  She  auswered  :  “  What 
do  you  want  to  do  with  him  ?  Go  wherever  you  like !  ”  The  Agu 
said  :  “  Do  you  know,  who  I  am  ?  The  horse  is  sNgorog  pon  yon,  the 

man  is. dPalle  rgodpo,  tlie  sv^ord  is  the  sword  ‘stone-cutter.’  This 
sword  was' hardened  by  plac'ng  it  for  three  years  in  ice,  water  and  in 
the  ground.  If  you  will  not  show  me  the  house,  I  shall  throw  your 
upper  half  into  the  sky,  and  your  lower  half  into  the  centre  of  the 
earth  !  ”  Then  the  girl  ran  away  and  told  her  father,  who  knew  at 
once  that  the  stranger  was  Agu  dPalle.  He  went  out  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Agu.  dPalle  blamed  him  for  having  told  lies,  but  again 
they  agreed  on  sending  Don  grub  after  seven  days. 

5. 

Don  grub  wished  to  have  a  look  at  the  gLing-XsiXidi,  before  going 
there  as  King  Kesar.  He  took  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  bird  and  de¬ 
scended  to  Agu  Khrai  mgo  hhru  thung’s  house.  This  Agu  told  his  Wife 
to  bring  out  his  bow  and  to  make  hot  water  ready  for  the  soup,  they 
were  going  to  cook  from  the  bird.  But  the  bird  flew  away,  leaving 
some  dung.  The  other  Agus  were  kinder,  and  Agu  dPalle  brought  an 
offering  of  food  and  pencil-cedars.  When  Don  grub  arrived  back  in 
heaven,  his  father  asked  his  opinion  on  the  yLt'ragf-land,  and  Don  grub 
answered  that  everything  was  alright,  only  Agu  Khrai  mgo  hhru  thung 
was  a  bad  man. 

6  and  7. 

Then  Don  grub  asked  his  father  how  he  could  go  to  the  land  of 
gLing  without  a  mother,  castle,  horse,  brother,  bow  and  arrow,  kettle, 
goat,  plough-ox,  protecting  god  and  goddess,  and  without  a  wife.  The 
father  said :  ‘  Your  mother  will  be  Gog  hzang  lhamo,  your  castle  the 

gLing-c^si\e,  your  horse  rKijang  byung  dbyerpa,  your  brothers  ySer  sbal 
and  yYu  sbal,  your  arrow  ITong  dKar,  your  bow  Gyad  yzhu  of  steel, 
your  tool  the  ‘  Stone-cutter,’  your  spear  dPaljan,  your  kettle  Zangsbu 
Kha  yon,  your  pot  Kha  dmar,  your  goat  Ra  skyes  skye  dmar,  your  plough- 
J'KaMgf  dkar,  your  protecting  goddess  bKur  dman  rgyalmo,  and  your 
wife  will  be  ’dBrugmo. 

The  lives  of  the  children  of  the  king  of  heaven  were  bound  to  a 
cup  of  milk  each.  The  king  ordered  his  daughter  to  pour  the  milk 
out  of  Don  grub  s  cup,  and  at  that  very  moment  Don  grub  died.^ 

1  Here  the  tale  of  Don  grub’s  death  in  heaven  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Sheh-version.  The  belief  that  the  lives  of  the  ogres  are  bound  to  certain  things 
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Then  a  great  storm  went  over  the  earth.  At  that  time  Agn 
Pasang  Man  ra  skyes^  was  weaving,  and  Oog  bzang  lhamo  was  turning 
her  spindle;  oach  of  them  had  a  cup  of  tea  before  them.  Into  the 
lady’s  oup  fell  a  hail-stone,  which  the  Agu  advised  her  to  eat,  because 
it  was  a  gift  from  the  gods  apparently.  After  that  she  was  with  child. 
When  people  began  to  say  that  King  Kesar  would  be  born  to  Oog  bzang 
lhamo,  her  two  younger  sisters  became  envious.  They  secrety  tied  one 
of  her  pigtails  to  one  of  the  iron  hearth-stones  and  sent  a  goat  into  the 
room.  Then  they  shouted  :  “  Sister,  turn  the  goat  out  of  the  room !  ” 

Oog  bzang  lhamo  rose  to  do  so,  tore  the  pigtail  off  her  head,  and  upset 
the  milk.  After  that  she  got  many  ulcers. 

On  the  day  of  birth  the  child  cried  from  inside  the  mother  :  “  I 

shall  be  born  on  the  top  of  three  hills.  Go  there  and  put  up  three 
stones  and  three  beams,  take  coral  sticks  and  pearl-white  twigs  and 
cover  [the  house]  with  roof-earth  of  butter  and  flour !  ”  This  the 
mother  did,  and  it  said :  “  I  am  not  the  deer  of  the  hills  !  Go  to  three 
valleys,  and  build  a  similar  house  !  ”  Then  she  was  told  to  build  another 
house  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  another  one  in  the  middle  of  the  field ; 
after  that  she  was  sent  behind  the  door  of  her  house,  then  to  the  ele¬ 
vated  place  in  her  house.  Then  the  child  threatened  her  to  come  out 
of  her  head,  carrying  away  some  part  of  the  head.  Again  the  child 
threatened  the  mother  to  come  out  between  the  ribs,  or  out  of  the  sole 
of  the  foot.  Finally  the  child  told  the  truth,  saying:  “Bring  an 
offering  of  food  and  pencil-cedar,  together  with  me  many  creatures  will 
be  born  ! 

At  first  sun  and  moon  were  born  and  went  up  to  the  sky,  then 
the  wild  goat,  who  went  to  the  rock;  the  lioness  with  the  turquoise 
mane,  who  went  to  the  glacier ;  the  wild  yak,  who  went  to  the 

outside  their  bodies,  was  applied  here  to  the  lives  of  the  gods.  Because  it  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  the  report  of  Don  grub’s  outfit  for  the  gLing-land  with  that 
of  the  Sheh-version,  I  shall  give  the  latter  according  to  my  fullest  copy  of  the 
Sheh -version  in  the  appendix. 

1  Agu  Pasang  Idan  ra  skyes  in  his  relation  to  Kesar’s  mother  is  the  germ  of 
that  extremely  comic  figure,  into  which  he  developed  in  the  Mongolian  version 
where  he  is  called  Sanglun.  I  have  made  special  enquires  about  him ;  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  of  Ladakh's  he  has  never  been  Oog  bzang  Ihamo’s  husband 
although  he  was  often  teased  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  her.  , 

*  For  comparison  I  give  specimen  verses  from  the  Sheh-version,  which  refer 
to  the  same  scene,  in  the  appendix.  That  the  Sheh- versions  also  have  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  creatures,  is  shown  in  the  A.  list  of  additionsj  No.  3.  In  the  I.  A.  I  made 
a  mistake,  saying,  that  all  the  creatures  were  born  at  the  place  where  the  little 
house  was  built.  They  were  born  in  Gog  bzang  Ihamo’s  house,  and  went  through 
the  window  to  the  places  prepared  by  the  mother. 
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meadows  ;  the  eagle,  who  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  the  fish  golden-eye^ 
who  went  to  the  lake  ;  the  little  hird,  who  went  upon  a  tree  ;  and  all 
the  treasures  and  the  cattle,  which  dBangpo  rgyahzhin  hed  prophecied. 
After  all  this  also  a ,  large  head  with  a  small  neck,  like  a  lizard,  was 
born.  The  mother  put  some  buckwheat-flour  in  its  mouth,  and  a  large 
stone  on  it.  Then  bKur  dmamno  came.  When  she  heard  a  voice 
witliout  seeing  a  body,  she  asked  the  mother  :  “  What  sort  of  a  child 

was  born  to  you  ?  ”  Oog  hzang  Ihanio  said :  “  Many  creatures  were 

bom  to  me,  but  went  out  through  tlie  window.  After  all  of  them  a 
lizard  was  bom  to  me,  who  'is  now  underneath  the  stone  !  ”  hKur 
dmanmo  scolded  the  mother  and  lifted  the  stone.  Underneath  it  she 
saw  the  child  which  had  taken  the  shape  of  the  godly  King  Kesar. 

8. 

When  the  hail  was  falling,  some  hail-stones  fell  on  the  treasures 
and  creatures,  which  Agu  dPalle  had  brought  from  the  castle  Pact 
dpal  dong.  They  all  became  pregnant  togetuer  with  mother  Oog  hzang 
lhamo.  On  the  day  of  Kesar’s  birth  also  to  these  creatures  children 
were  born  :  ,  To  the  pot  with  the  red  mouth — a  pot  with  a  long  neck  ; 
to  the  kettle  with  the  crooked  mouth — a  kettle  with  a  broken  mouth  ; 
to  the  wliite  moon-axe  — a  steel-axe;  to  the  many-coloured  rope — a  rope 
of  a  yard  in  length  ;  to  the  white  hag  ‘  Hold  thousand  ’ — a  bag  of  many 
colours  ,  to  the  mare  Thsa  langs — rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa ;  to  the  Dzo 
witl:^  crooked  horns — the  Dzo  ‘  White  foot  to  the  white  goat — the  goat 
‘Red  neck;’  to  the  sheep  Hromo— the  sheep  Porze  •,  to  the  ass  ‘  Black 
with  a  white  mouth’ — a  brown  ass;  to  the  white  bitch— the  yellow 
hound  ;  to  the  black  cat — a  cat  of  many  colours. 

9. 

Then  an  offering  was  erected  from  the  flour  which  had  been  given 
to  the  lizard,  and  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  sang  a  lullaby  and  a  hymn  to  the 

1  In  the  appendix  two  specimen  verses,  referring  to  the  same  scene  in  the 
Sheh-version,  are  given.  That  the  list  of  creatures  is  not  quite  the  same  in  both 
versions  is  proved  by  list  of  additions  No.  2.  (Indian  Antiquary). 

As  we  have  seen,  also  the  Lower  Ladakhi  version  of  the  Kesar  saga  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  two  different  tales  regarding  the  population  of  the  earth  with  animals,  etc- 
Compare  No.  7  and  No.  8  above.  According  to  No.  7  it  is  Gog  hzang  lhamo  who 
produces  everything  ;  according  to  No.  8  it  is  the  castle  Pad  dpal  dong,  which  con¬ 
tained  everything.  Here  we  may  either  have  two  entirely  different  versions  of  the 
same  tale  ;  or  one  of  them  (perhaps  No.  8)  may  belong  to  the  ancient  account  of  the 
first  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  other  (perhaps  No.  7)  may  be  the  account  df  the 
re-creation  and  re-population  of  the  world  in  spring  every  year. 
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land  of  the  gods,  the  earth,  and  the  land  of  the  Nagas.^  Then  she 
returned  the  child  to  the  mother  and  advised  her  not  to  give  the  child 
into  anybodyV  hands. 

Agu  bKa  blon  Idanpa,  the  son  of  the  devil  ISa  cin,  whose  upper 
half  was  like  a  devil  and  whose  lower  half  was  like  that  of  a  man  of 
gLing,  said  to  all  the  Sharrandre  barandre  of  the  East  that  King  Kesar 
of  gLing  was  born  to  Oog  bzang  lhamo  and  that  they  must  bring  him 
at  once  and  throw  him  into  the  fire,  because  later  on  Kesar  would  do 
them  great  harm.  Then  the  bad  Agu  went  to  the  South. 

Those  Sharrandre  barandre  took  the  shape  of  lamas  and  went  to 
Oog  bzang  lhanio’s  house.  They  accepted  neither  flour  nor  butter,  but 
asked  for  the  child  to  teach  it  religion.  They  promised  to  return  it 
after  seTOii  days.  When  they  had  gone,  they  called  together  all  the 
boys,  girls  and  smiths  of  gLing  and  told  tliem  to  bring  thorns,  butter 
(for  burning)  and  nails.  After  everything  had  arrived,  the  nails  were 
fastened  in  four  directions  [to  hold  the  ropes  with  which  the  child  was 
bound],  tlie  thorns  were  ohrown  on  a  heap,  and  the  child  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  it.  Then  Ane  bKur  dmanmo,  taking  the  shape  of  dKar 
thigma,  went  to  see  what  was  being  done  with  the  child.  When  she 
saw  the  child  in  the  middle  of  the  fire,  she  cried  and  said  :  “  It  is  the 

custom  of  all  men  to  give  flour  to  beggars  ;  Gog  bzang  lhamo  gave  the 
child  instead.  How  shall  I  get  the  child  back  ?  ”  The  child  answered, 
that,  although  the  stars  were  well  protected  by  sun  and  moon,  the 
young  lions  by  the  ice-lion,  the  young  deer  by  the  old  wild  goat,  the 
little  fishes  by  their  parents,  he  had  lost  father  and  mother.  “  But  the 
four  chains  are  a  sign,  that  the  four  gLing  will  be  subdued  by  me. 
The  fire  only  warms  my  hands,  the  butter  serves  to  anoint  them 
Now  look,  my  mother,  and  all  you  boys  and  girls  of  gLing !  I  shall 
throw  the  three  Sharandre  barrandre  into  the  fire.  I  shall  jump  like  a 
lion  !  ”  ^  This  he  did,  and  all  people  ran  away  from  fear.  Then  he  and 
dKar  thigmo  went  home  again. 


Although  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  ideas  of  nature-mythology 
that  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  rainbow  and  the  cloud  have  children  (because  the  sun 
of  the  second  day  may  be  called  the  child  of  the  sun  of  the  first  day)  the  names 
of  the  children  as  given  in  No.  8  :  a  pot  with  a  long  neck,  a  steel-axe,  etc  look 
more  like  the  names  of  practical  instruments.  This  development  from  the  parable 
to  the  practical  impLment  which  had  been  used  for  comparison,  is  not  quitJ  in¬ 
conceivable,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  also  Kesar  probably  was  the  personification  of 
a  power  of  nature,  before  he  became  humanized  in  the  course  of  time. 

1  This  very  same  hymn  is  sung  at  every  wedding  feast  at  Khalatse,  when  three 
pieces  of  the  wedding  cake  are  thrown  towards  the  sky,  over  the  earth  and  down¬ 
wards. 
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10. 

Before  the  child  was  born  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo,  she  was  smitten  with 
leprosy.  One  day  the  child  said  to  her :  “  If  yon  wish  to  get  yonr 

hair  washed,  yon  must  not  go  to  the  honse  of  another  woman,  bnt  tell 
another  woman  to  come  here.  Otherwise  a  thief  might  come,  whilst 
I  shall  go  for  some  wood.  But  the  mother  went  to  some  other  woman ; 
and  the  child  ran  home  at  ojce,  hid  everything  and  put  some  grain 
mixed  with  sand  on  a  broken  clay-pot.  Then  he  went  to  the  hills  for 
wood.  When  he  came  home  with  a  load,  he  called  his  mother  and 
blamed  her  for  having  gone  aWay,  because  a  thief  had  plainly  come. 
“But  now  let  me  have  some  food!”  As  there  was  nothing  else  left, 
he  asked  his  mother  to  parch  the  grain  mixed  with  sand  on  his  hand, 
for  there  was  no  other  vessel.  The  mother  proposed  to  use  her  own 
band  instead  of  the  child’s,  and  when  hers  was  6lled  with  the  red-hot 
grain,  he  seized  it  and  did  not  allow  her  to  open  it  until  she  Would  tell 
him  who  was  his  father.  The  mother  said  that  she  really  did  not 
know,  and  that  he  had  better  go  to  the  teacher  rTse  dgu,  to  ask  him 
about  it.  Then  he  let  her  hand  go.  It  had  become  one  great  burning 
wound ;  but  when  the  child  said  huha  and  caressed  it,  it  hdaled  at  once, 
and  her  body  became  entirely  free  from  leprosy.! 

1  It  strikes  me  that  Oog  htang  lhamo  is  suffering  from  leprosy  before  and  after 
the  birth  of  those  many  creatures,  and  that  she  is  healed  by  means  of  heat.  This 
looks  like  a  parable  for  snow  being  removed  by  the  sun.  But  the  story,  as  we  have 
it  now,  ie  a  little  too  full  to  be  original  in  all  its  parts.  That  it  is  winter  before  the 
birth  of  Kesar,  is  indicated  also  by  the  fact  that  dBangpo  rgya  hzhin  and  IJogpo  are 
lying  in  the  sunshine.  Ladakhis  do  that  only  during  winter. 
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Append  to  Abstbiot  op  Contents. 

Specimen  verses  frOi  the  Sheh -version,  which  have  not  yet  been 
quoted  in  full. 

According  to  the  fullest  copy  of  the  Sheh- version,  Don  gruVs  outfit 
for  the  jfiiwjr-land  is  the  following  : — 


pha  lha  skyer  rdzong  snyanpo 
snams 

ma  lha  bkur  dman  rgyalmo  snams 

thnrru  rkyang  byruig  dbyerpa 
snams 

log  ngo  shespai  rta  zhig.yiu 

‘  aphnrla  mkhaspai  rta  ahig  yin 
sdigpai  gfrigu  sor  ysum  snams 

Sdigpala  btangbai  gri  zhig  yin 
sangs  rgyas  dnnggi  picsig  snams 

Bangs  rgyasla  btangbai  gri  zhig 
yin 

yzhu  ni  srin  yzhu  sngonmo  snams 
mda  ni  rang  logthubpa  yin 

Srinpo  thamscad  btulzana 
Minmo  thamscad  grogsla  ‘agug 
bya  K.hyung  krung  nyima  btulzana 

byamo  akarmo  grogsla  ‘agug 

hor  gur  dkar  rgyalpo  btulzana 

mgar  rtsa  chos  sgrol  grogsla  ^agug 

‘adre  lha  btsan  bog  btulzana 


Accept  sKyer  vdzong  snyanpo  as 
year  paternal  deity. 

Accept  hKtir  dman  rgyalmo  as 
your  maternal  deity. 

Accept  the  foal  rKyang  hyung 
dbyerpa, 

It  is  a  horse  that  always  knows 
the  way  back. 

It  is  a  horse  that  knows  to  fly. 

Accept  the  knife  *  three  fingers 
long’  for  the  sinful, 

It  is  a  knife  to  stab  the  sinful.. 

Accept  the  shell-knife  for 
Buddha, 

It  is  a  knife  to  staib  Buddha.  ♦ 

Accept  the  blue  bow  Brin  yzTiu, 

The  bow,  whose  arrow  fiies  back 
again. 

When  subduing  all  the  ogres. 

Call  the  female  ogres  to  thy  help. 

When  subduing  the  bird  Khyung 
krung,  the  sun. 

Call  the  white  bird  (the  moon)  to 
thy  help. 

When  subduing  king  Qur  dkar  of 
Mor, 

Call  the  smith’s  lady  Ghos  sgrol  to 
thy  help. 

When  subduing  ‘oBre  lha  btsan 
bog. 


•  For  men,  who  do  not  wish  to  meet  with  a  statement  of  adversity  to  Buddhism 
m  the  Ladakhi  Kesar  myths,  it  is, most  easy  to  say  that  such  lines  were  simply  in¬ 
vented  by  Mr.  Franoke.  Here  yon  have  Bnddha  again.  The  above  song  wag 
dioUted  by  Zarra,  daughter  of  Natshah  Ali,  of  Sheh.  She  is  stni  alive  and  yonng. 
and  may  be  examined  by  eregtone  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  Kesarsaga 
10 
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dzemo  ‘abamza  ‘abum  skyid  gvogsla 
‘agug 

Kon  btsan  khromo  Vtulzana 
ehel  Icam  ’aBrugmo  grogsla  ’agug. 


Call  Dzejno  ’ubamza  'abum  skyid  to 
tby  bplp. 

When  subduing  Ron  htsan  khromo, 
Call  the  crystal  wife  ^aBrugmo  to 
thy  help. 

Specimen  verses  from  the  birth  story  according  to  the  Sheh  version, 
list  of  additions  No.  3 

The  child  says  from  insiae  the  mpther  ;  according  to  MS.  I : — 
Amala  skye  skye  nf  Being  born  to  the  mother, 

nam  stod  mthcla  sky6  yin  I  shall  be  born  on  the  high  zenith 

namstodla  skyeces  ni  [Although]  being  born  on  the  high 

zenith, 

nyt  zla  ynyisko  ni  nga  man  Yet  I  am  not  sun  and  moon. 


And  so  on  through  all  the  different  creatures. 
Or  according  to  MS.  II  : — 


Nga  ’adirff  mi  skye 
rii  mgdru  skye  yin 
rli  mgdla  skyeste 

shava  ridvags  ni  nga  man 


I  shall  not  be  born  here, 

I  shall  be  born  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
[Although]  being  born  on  the  hill¬ 
top. 

Yet  I  am  not  a  deer. 


And  so  on  through  all  the  different  creatures. 

Specimen  verses  from  the  birth  story  according  to  the  Sheh  ver¬ 
sion,  list  of  additions  No.  2.  When  the  hail  came,  Agu  dPaUe  said 


mi  thsangmas  kha  shor  rgyabs 
gogza  lhamo  shulla  lus 
dPalle  nga  mi  ‘adag  Itala  chen 

rta  thsangmas  kha  shor  rgyabs 
rgodma  thsalangs  shulla  lus 

dPalle  nga  mi  ’adug  Itala  chen. 


All  men  ran  away, 

Gog  za  lhamo  remained  back, 

I,  dPalle,  am  not  [at  home],  I 
shall  go  to  look  [after  her]. 

All  horses  ran  away, 

The  mare  Thsa  langs  remained 
back. 


I,  dPalle,  am  not  [at  home],  I 
shall  go  to  look  [after  her]. 

And  _,o  on  through  all  the  different  creatures. 


Vocabulary  and  Comments. 


1. 


VI 

S'!! 


rnol,  =  snol  gyag,  a  fight. 
^hed,  er  phyed,  half. 


phitliog,  =  phyithag,  evening. 

yyogcas,  to  cover;  here  in  the  sense  ‘  to  spin/  cove 


the  spindle  stick. 

I  ngari,  =  ngaranggi,  my. 

rayug  =  ra  dhyiig,  sling  to  throw  stones  at  goats. 

CV 

I  long  mthil,  sling  to  throw  stones  at  donkeys. 
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khyi  Ijag,  sling  to  throw  stones  at  dogs. 

’ajugma,  or  'ajugring,  oblong. 

Itumpa,  piece,  fragment. 


lar  btsan,  ‘  the  firm  place  in  the  middle,’  the  earth. 

I  ama  skyabs  hdunma,  mother  ‘  seven  helps  ’ ; 

name  of  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  instead  of  hdunma,  mdunma  also 
occurs. 


IJogspo 

the  king  of  the  nagas. 
for  ‘  spouse.  ’ 


,  is  probably  IGogpo,  the  ‘  lower  one  ’ ;  name  of 
An  exactly  parallel  case  is  Ijam  instead  of  Icam 


skyer  rdzong  snyanpo,  the  ‘  well-sounding  (speaking) 
companion  of  men  ’ ;  a  name  of  the  father  of  the  gods. 

1  dman  rgyalmo,  the  ‘  respectable  godly 

wife.’  Name  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 

dpalmai  astag,  ‘  the  glorious  village  ’  ;  astag 
is  probably  the  same  as  asta,  a  part  of  the  village. 

shi  cTiu  rabs,  the  ford  sBi ;  name  of  the  principal  of 


fords  ;  sbi  is  probably  spi  or  spyi,  principal.  This  ford  and  the  village 
were  probably  forgotten  in  the  account  of  the  creation  of  gLing,  see 
fasc.  No,  1. 


spro  tho;  here  the  name  shows  an  r  in  addition,  it  seems 


to  mean  ‘high  joy,’ 
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(^g*qj’5J  I  ’  abrugima,  {Ijam  =  Icam),  the  crys- 

NO  ''O 

tal  wife  aBruguma,  It  is  interesting,  that  here  the  name  appears 
again  in  the  form  of  aBruguma,  instead  of  '  aBriguma.  My  translation 
of  this  name  as  ‘  little  grain’  or  ‘  seed  ’  is  not  so  very  improbable,  if  we 
consider,  that  Dong  ystim  mila  also  originated  from  the  grains  of  the 
tree. 

•s 

I  Idem  mhhar,  is  said  to  be  the  store-room  of  the  castle, 
(where  all  the  ‘reasnres  brought  from  dPal  dong  castle  were  stored  up). 

!  curuhigu,  name  of  the  giant  (devil)  in  the  north. 

2. 

I 

ysangma,  meal. 

•s, 

^  I  nyerang,  =  nyidrang,  you,  respectful  address. 

’  athammo,  —  ’  athabmo,  fight, 
dj  I  menna,  =  ma  yinna,  if  this  be  not  [the  case], 

I  bzhangs,  =  bzhengs,  rise. 

^  1  yodpinba,  was  ;  the  termination  ba  is  used  here  in  a 
similar  sense  as  the  emphatic  article. 

I  btang  chad,  a  promise  to  give. 

drag.  Lower  Ladakhi  for  rag,  to  feel,  perceive. 

3. 

7-*^^  I  rgyallog,  win ;  another  case  of  the  present  tense  in 
eg. 

'5 1  tongtse,  =  dong,  quiver. 

=isl  diu,  arrow-blade. 

I  skarcas,  to  put  on ;  (the  arrow-blade  on  the  arrow- 

stick). 
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bsag  stag,  =  bsag  sdag,  quiver. 

I  bsducas,  =?  sdudpa,  collect. 

I  yongspa,  came ;  the  participle  alone  is  used  here  to  ex¬ 
press  the  past,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  sentences  also. 

nyung,  dkar^  —  yungs  dhar,  mustard. 

5J=Tii!  sragpa,  =  sregpa,  partridge. 

•s 

B'^I  khyezha,  =  khyed  cag,  you. 


rtsalcas,  seek;  compare  perfect  tense  of  ' athsolha.  The 


r  may  be  due  to  the  b  of  the  forms  btsol  and  btsal. 

“s  cv 

de,  ’  adi,  that,  this ;  these  pronouns  are  always  placed 

before  the  wor(5  to  which  they  belong,  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Central 
Ladakh.  They  are  often  furnished  with  the  termination  of  the  genitive. 
The  latter  I  have  taken  off  again,  because  the  spoken  language  does  not 
confirm  this  usage  of  the  genitive. 


khrasug,  =  khrabo,  many-coloured. 
do)i  tag,  =  don,  meaning,  business. 

Cv  Cv 

[  sribcig,  suddenly,  a  short  time  ;  srib  means  ‘  darkness,’ 

originally.  The  above  meaning  of  sribcig  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way 
When  the  eye  is  covered  by  the  eye-lid,  it  is  dark  for  a  moment.  Thus 
it  means  literally,  ‘  within  the  twinkling  of  the  eye.’ 

batrag',  =  bathag,  root. 

snasogs,  =  .na  thsogs,  different. 

I  hsadces  pasang,  ‘  better  than  killing  ’ ;  this  com¬ 
parative  in  pasang  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the  development  of  the 
comparative  in  sang.  Here  ’ang,  also,  may  have,  been  added  to  the 
comparative  in  ^as.  Then  the  first  part  of  the  ending  pasaiiy  was  lost 
and  sang  only  remained. 
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3=r]'3=i]  I  zag  zag,  rougli,  uneven,  (like  a  rasp). 

I  spagspa,  =  pagepa,  skin, 
oi  I  menne,—  ma  yipnas,  besides. 

•V 

IQ'qdjl  upen,  a  bigb  monarch. 

Idangshu,  throne ;  perhaps  related  to  yden,  throne. 
zuncas,  surround. 

CvCV 

amhitl,  all  sorts  of  fruit. 

^  I  phrulu,  fruit. 


NC> 


sna  mi  sna  thsang,  very  different. 


^  I  huyu,  exclamation  to  express  tiredness. 

4. 

5-^SlI 

tarag,  a  stone  which  is  fastened  to  the  ear  of  a  goat  or 

sheep,  to  remind  you  of  a  certain  thing ;  like  the  knot  in  the  handker¬ 
chief. 


ItsangmTchan,  beggar. 

cv  cv 

rimpa  hzhindii^  slowly. 
sguces,  to  bow. 

J  lam  bciigs,  bakhshish  ;  literally  ‘  to  put  [you]  on 

the  way.’ 


nyag,  each  single  one. 

I  zho,  means  6x12  annas,  i.e.,  4|  rupee,  so  I  am  told. 

sngo  rog  ponpon,  ‘  blue  black  with  a  curled  mane,’ 
name  of  dPalle’s  horse. 
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chagpo,  broken  ;  adjective  formed  from  ’achagpa. 
I  chon  chan,  in  vain, 

rcr|c:^-c:^| 

gangs  ngar, 

I  chu  ngar, 
sa  ngavy 

•V  •v 

I  kha  skyeces,  =  lcha  kyeces,  to  gcobi 


the  sudden  placing  of  hot  iron  into 
>  ice,  water  or  earth,  to  harden  it. 


I  lag  ’aphrad,  shake  hands;  this  is  not  a  Tibetan  custom  ; 
but  is  observed  in  Purig  and  Baltistan. 

I  htangstena,  giving  ;  in  Lower  Ladakh  we  often  meet 
w4th  an  additional  na  after  a  gerund. 


5. 

Ua  skor,  go  about  to  see  something. 


a  short  yard  ;  occurs  in  the  name  of  the  falcon  ;  it  seems 

>0  ->3 

to  indicate  that  the  bird  is  not  quite  of  the  size  of  a  yard. 

As  will  have  been  noticed,  the  dialect  of  this  Tension  is  not  always 
pure.  Lower  Ladakhi  forms  which  are  at  the  base  of  the  whole,  are 
mixed  with  Central  Ladakhi  and  classical  forms.  This  was  apparently 
done  with  a  view  to  let  its  language  appear  a  little  more  cultured. 


rdo  Itog,  a  pot  made  of  serpentine  stone. 
kol,  imperative  tense  of  bJcalces,  to  load. 


yzhidmad,  =  yzhismad,  wife,  family. 

^  I  the  little  pieces  of  butter  which  are  smeared 

round  the  rim  of  a  beer-pot,  to  honour  a  guest. 

imperative  tense  of  ranees,  to  smear,  to  direct ;  perhaps 
related  to  ’adrenpa. 
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dpaljan,  —  dpalcan,  having  glory. 

^^’ac;  I  Ker  zong,  =  shyer  rdzongs ;  name  of  the  father  of  the 

gods,  who  often  officiates  as  a  paternal  deity  only. 

Do  the  different  names  of  the  same 'god  develop  into  different  gods  ? 

I  ^ha  zub,  or  hha  stub,  =  hJia  bub,  with  the  month  turned 

downwards. 

•s. 

denna  mala,  in  that  very  same  moment. 

7. 

•s 

I  seraru,  =  serba,  hail. 

I  shyes,  instead  of  ru  shyes  ;  rva  has  become  divided  into 
two  words,  ra  and  ru,  both  meaning  the  same. 

CV 

ptirt  ‘  athulcas,  to  work  with  the  shuttle. 

13-^^  1  khrucas,  =!  ‘  akJirudpa^  wash. 

I  shye-n,  =  sky e  yin,  will  be  born. 

7211  towa,  or  to,  exclamation. 

I  gral  chad,  roof-laths, 

es 

sbilab,  perhaps  spyilab,  twigs  of  the  Tibetan  roof. 

I  skyorcas,  put  up  in  a  circle. 

I  thog  grab,  twigs  of  the  roof. 

Cv  c\ 

zhinggi  ama,  ‘  mother  of  the  field,’  name  of  the  lark, 
j  rtagtagpa^  the  elevated  place  in  a  room. 

Cv 

risigma,  rtsihma,  rib  ;  hut  in  the  next  line  there^ig  rtsib  ska, 
flesh  near  the  ribs. 
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mthsom,  =  mihso,  lake. 

I  skyin  chen  ha  rgan,  tlie  ‘  big  ’  wild  goat,  the  old  ox, 
name  of  tlie  wild  goat,  born  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo. 

I  sengge  yyu  ral  can,'i]iQ  ‘lion  witb  tlie  turquoise 
locks  ’ ;  name  of  the  lion,  born  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo. 

c;^gc;-^dj*|n3q*q  | 

’abrong  chen  khamba,  the  ‘  large  and  brown  wild 
yak  ’ ;  name  of  the  yak,  born  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo. 

■Sx>^ 

bya  rgyal  rgodjoo,  the  ‘  wild  bird  king’  ;  name  of  the 
eagle,  bora  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo. 

Cs 

^  ^  I  nyamo  yser  mig,  the  ‘  fish  golden  eye  ’ ;  name  of 

the  fish,  born  to  Gog  bzang  lhamo. 

8. 

1  ‘  <^thsad,  the  measure  not  being  full  ;  in  classical 

language  ma  zadde. 

thsig.,  air-bi'ick. 

I  skye  rings,  ‘  long  neck  ’ ;  name  of  the  pot,  born  to 
Deghu  kha  dmar. 

kha  chod,  ‘broken  mouth’;  name  of  the  kettle,  bora  to 
Zangshu  kha  yon. 

I  stepo  rang  chod,  the  ‘  axe  cutting  by  itself  ’ ;  name  of 
the  axe  born  to  stari  zlaha  dkarpo. 

3  1  khru  gang,  the  ‘  rope  one  full  yard  [in  length]’ ; 

name  of  the  rope,  born  to  thagpa  rgya  stag. 

[3  ^  f  khraho,  f'e  ‘  many-coloured  bag  ’ ;  name  of  the  bag, 

born  to  sGyemo  dkarn.oi  stong  shong. 

f  rgod  dhyerpa,  ‘  the  genuine  wild  kiang, 

name  of  Kesar’s  horse,  born  to  Thsa  langs. 

11 
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indzo  pho  rkang  dhar,  the  ‘  white-footed  Dzo 
name  of  the  Dzo,  born  to  m  Dzomo  ru  yon. 

-s  •v 

ra  skyes  skye  dmar,  the  ‘  kid  red-neck  ;  ’  name  of 
the  kid,  born  to  Rama  dkarmo. 

I  lug  porze,  the  ‘  sheep  golden  mouth  ;  ’  name  of  the 
sheep,  born  to  Lug  dromo. 

qr I 

honghu  khamha ;  the  ‘  brown  donkey  ’ ;  name  of  the 
donkey,  born  to  Nagpo  klia  dkar. 

Cv  -v-'  “V  CV 

g*q-cr|^q-a^q2^  | 

khyi  pho  yser  lings,  the  ‘  golden- hound  ’  ;  name 
of  the  dog,  born  to  Khyimo  dkarmo. 

q-q'igv^q|  I  hila  khra  sug,  the  ‘  many-coloured  cat  ’  ;  name  of  the 
cat,  born  to  Bila  nagpo. 


9. 

lha  phrug  kun,  the  children] of  the  gods;  although  only 

■'ns 

one  child  is  born,  the  plural  sign  kun  is  used.  Should  this  be  a  sign  of 
respect  ? 

thso  jo,  aristocratic  offspring. 

•s. 

‘  akhiirrena  =  ’akhupcesna,  in  carrying  [the  eliild]. 

VP 

ysollo,  mchoddo,  the  addition  of  o  in  both 
words  is  due  to  the  tune  of  the  song. 

Q^i^sq-q  f  ‘  udompa,  dangerous. 

In  the  MS.  the  gerund  in  bai  is  often  used,  which  I  have  not  yet 
observeci  in  ordinary  language.  In  some  places  I  have  changed  it  to 
has,  in  others  I  have  crossed  it  out. 

•V  "V 

sharrandre  barandre,  this  is  the  Lower 

Ladakhi  pronunciation  of  sharri  andhe  bandhe.  In  many  cases  a  distinct 
r  is  sounded  after  dentals  in  Lower  Ladakh  in  such  words  which  do  not 
suggest  any  »•  in  Central  Ladakh. — A  bandhe  is  a  lama  who  has  not  yet 
been  to  Lhassa. 
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hdud  lha  cin  (perhaps  ycin)  ;  the  *  devil,  urine  of 
tte  gods  name  of  a  devil,  bka  blon  Idanpas  father. 

I  snyad  btsol,  temptation,  attempt. 

I  ngaca,  we  ,  Lower  Ladakhi  for  ngatag^  ngazha. 

^(^'■5?^  I  SKyilces,  to  detain,  hinder. 

Cv 

J713=r]^-5q|  yzigsmo,  spectacle. 

chon,  will  go  ;  termination  of  the  future  tense  ;  the  MS.  of¬ 
ten  has  cen  instead  of  chen.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  two 
terminations  have  to  be  differentiated,  chen  =  cha  yin,  will  go,  is  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  neuter  verbs.  Cen  is  probably  contracted  from  bco  yin,  will 
do,  and  is  the  termination  of  active  verbs. 

gaj-SJfJI  snnces,  to  long  after. 

lag  shud,  smearing  the  hand  [with  oil.] 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  Andhe  bandhe,  we  find  three  as 
well  as  seven  in  the  same  version. 


10. 

'  ahhrustena,  when  you  will  get  your  hair  washed. 
lhacas,  to  plait ;  from  sleba. 
logya,  the  goat-skin,  worn  by  men  and  women. 

Kag  chag,  potsherd. 

I  hasa,  tender. 

djOl'  I  nallu,  =  nalbu,  =  bastard. 

chol  sgang,  a  wound  caused  by  fire. 

’  agro,  =  dro  of  the  dubitative  voice. 


No.  1. 


^•li’^cT]'Usj[;'^5j  I  pa^'5c;'5q'a^'q  I  c;a^’§'-^c;’q^qj-i^*'^  |  ^•^• 
3^Ta^^^I'pc;-q-arq|  |  ^ 

5q'^c:*5^^*3'i2^-3(^s^'|q||  l^'(^:;'3^^'p'fq'3*^^'[ri?i^'^'i;'q!^c;^-q  | 

I  '^^^’gq'Hn;^’CT|icT|'a^pq’c^dj-a^^  I  ^’^^’gc:'^' 

N3  ^ 

ic-g-f^-aji  c^-p^5'«,p^- 


gc-5)'|c-CQ,-=ii^i>;-|:-^-|c-ari 
|c:-a-|c-c:^Ti]^-|c  ^-gc-rTi 

C^c,'fil'<5'3j'jt;'§jij-i^|«,'q'tSjai-5f  j 

c-^‘q-^=i)-cB-.5j'l?)-^qi-q!^!^-|-W3j-Qr| 
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c;^'^]?^’|c:-5q'i|t'5j-c;^*^=f]'qq]-qrT|ri^-c^3^  I 


I  |^•qc;Tq-•(^^'a•■5^'?Ic;•E^q^5c;^•q•cJI<3j  |  ^*^c;'3q' 


ai'qc’^a'^^'q^^^'5^p3^’|-pq'^’^c;-^c;'q’ai^^’q>5c:^  I  ^'<3^^' 


'S^ 

^  <  No  NO  N3  < 

(^^'5j|  j^'fq'ii-^”li'|q-|-cXj5j|  i^'|2^-q'q^?^'|' I  |^'ai5q* 


1  ^’g'^-^’P’^c;'3q-i^”^’^Q-Hra]-g'q^q]’^'TO-|q*^-q- 

^'2^pq'pc;-3^2^<3^-ai-^c;'^  i  ^•<^-q'3q^'q^p’|  j  a^-gq-q^s^-q- 

^•qc^'q^l  ;;q-q’q-gq^c;-|-ia;^^  I 

's^ 

q^s^'^j  I  c;Q^’3q^<3j*ai'gq-q^s^  |  qq|-lq|*q-p^||a:,-^-^2^-|a^^.cj  j 
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^  ^  Q.  Q, 

^•5|c;*^-^’ii*^c;-§j-5^«^aj'c^'q^«^-cqaj  |  c;'a]'^’<3^c;-5|^*l^*q-^2;- 

N9  fX,  ’ 

NS  NO  Q^ 

ra>  NS  NS 

|•0^^^!|5^■q  I  g-q]-^:^-q|q-|fc]  a,^!Ji-q] 

N^  >0  NO  'NO 

qc;'p'qc;’^'a,'q'yii;'5^p^-cf|^’^pc;  | 
qc;’p'qc;p5ai'q't^^s^-q^-q-Eqj;,-:^5i^*Hf^'^^ 
iqc;-^'qc;'a^|q|'^'q*^a^-ajci]’q^’:^-:^^'(q'^-s^c:| 


>0  Ni> 


No  NO 


5^a^-^'q'pa^’q';^c;':^-q'a^2^cq-a]  | 

Ns  Q^  NS 

1^ 


NS  ^ 
Cs 


N5  NO 


c:'q*l?^'q'5qi^*qa^'p^p^3j'S5^'q*a^2^p-(q  | 

f3v  NS 

c;^'l?l'q’CT|s;-Eq:^-q2^(5^-^^-5q^S|-^f  | 

No  NO 

g^^t:;-p-l^j'q-:qc;’p-gc;'qa^-^rq-y^5;:-rir  1 

ra. 
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^  ^  n. 

qj-^c;-  qa^'^-|q|^-  I'^-^c:*  ajqj^i'  ^'aj'^c;'5q-ai-  §q'|q|-  q-^- 

I  <3jq|'q^|q,'^c:  I 

^(S^5^'^c;'*/^q|'aq,'y||(5i'q3q’(^qj'qt^q^-q  I  ^q.^q|.q.j^.^[-^. 

I  ^•5j^'pf'^::’qa^-^’a5'^c;*q'-^c;  |  q'^c:'^5j*^'P* 

I  I  c;a^'i?^’q-E'aj’a-^^'q  i 

ra, 

3qrHf^q]'qrT|a]y^-arq]^q|-§|:^-^'|c;-f -pc-q-oj-q  f 


<?j^'l^-3q-ai  I  l?I'5^'a|*cp't^'q^q*^c;’ij^^-q  |  || 

No.  2. 

^•Ji?^-g-,S?l-tlM-q-^C'tlM'yi-=llf^-'T|-5-if::iT]-ip:-is,-Jipj:-§- 

n.  si  I  1 

gq-qo,'3jt:-q-a,l|q'yBM-5i-q|  cn^'ifj-jrqi  tM-q-5^-:^-^-j-3q- 

qgcill  a*.'?']^qC'|-'^“l'ai’33qi-^-5rc^-q|  gc-Sj-i^qQ^-q^ 
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I  I  gq’q' 

^qj-qyl'^q  I  U^'cr)'2^q(q’(q'^-q3q’aj-^-^q]'(q'^'ydB(^2^'4^  | 

I  I  ^•'5,q’e-a]-‘^aj-yQ^s^q|  |  c:'(^^|fq' 

NS  Ni  ^ 

yc;q''5^^_2^'lwq|  g^^C’qiq-aj  I  q^’jq-q-e^- 

/  •  ^  l 

jq-^-i^-yj^^3q'C\^^*a|-q'^q^  |  ^•<3j2^-g’cr]’^^’^cr|-j|-^^iT|5c^- 

‘  'O 

qq-§’  I  i^’cr|^-cT|^q|^-'q  n^'p-qt^q^-q  | 
a^’y|s-q’5^^p^’^q-%i^^  |  g-g-p  |  g^:^q-(3;^pp^  ] 

!  c:'(q-?]q-Hfa^^^’i^q'ai^^’q  |  q^5^-q^5j'q* 

£^^qq-^^-(q-^p-EMq'c^3j-i^p]j^p^(q-y^q  |  ^’^p*qj^pqa^' 


^^■q|q-a-3j|  1  p^-i?^'p*p^- 

N.^  N.5 

(q-(^^’q  I  l^’p-p5j-5q|5j-^|  q-fq-L^q-^-p^s'^'Caj-gp  q^o]- 
:sp^’|-(^^'q  I  I?l-p'p3^'^^’^q^’q^#j^ai-a^^|  g^qq’oi' 
I  qp'^-a^||3^-^^-^-qp  |i  |  |•^•qq^•|^• 

:^q^'pp  I  ^g^'Siq-p’s^q-Q^aiyqi^q-c^a^'aq^-q  |  g-p-p-o^^s^-p- 

N^  NJ 

q-aip*ap'q^-a^’^p|  t^'p'q*|'3^^  |  ^•5j^-(^p'5p-§'^p' 

n:> 

^•q^l  [Tp'^'^q-|-^(qp^’q^'^^'q'iq3j'i^p| 
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^  S  qf^^a^’q^  |  s^'5^',^c;'5^^'aq^  |  '3'^i^<5j'^’’^*^2T|  ] 

^•^^'5^-3^  I  q=T5^-^^'a^|c;*3j  I  ^^•:^c:-g|'q^c;-^5j  I 

•V  ^ 

aq^-q|  p'wc;*^q'3^c;*q'^^  I  ^'aj^-cq-qqi's^-gc-qp^-^' 

^^^-s^jq-q-qgq'q's^c:  ]  p5^5^^^'q'^c;’f | 

qc;”^  I  I  C;-q-5qv^^'iq'qaj'^qr|-^'|3j- 

No.  3. 

^•<3j^*;qc:Y^3^T-qc;’ai'5|c;'q'^c;'|-(:;^s^qj^|  e^rrj-sqj'l^ 

Y^'Q^^-q-oi’ Yc;^  I  ^•^•j^•<^c;• 

I  j^'a^I^fq-q:^3j-y  I  ^q^q;5^-q  [ 

12 
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<j'^*a^-^|^'(^^-<3j|  s^g'qT|q-c^<3j-3Wq  j  cT|yT=r]'W|  1^’ 

so  N? 

NP 

qt^q^-qj  E^I^-^qc^q^-q  I  5^-q]?rq^'q'|^r!^^’?rc;  | 

'nS 

=^*cr|^q^j  |••^q’2;q|^'q3q’I' | 

,  9 

J^’qc:|  I  i^'y^j  I'^y’l’^' 

1  /  '^  Nj 

g-^q-y^^’y^yi^^^’q  |  g^c;yy§c;-^y'y^^'gq-3^'yys^rT|^| 

y  1  ^c^yy^c^-gyypQ-q'q- 

?rc;*$  ]  g^^^yHpq'c^q'f |  I^Fs^c^-yuTy^c^^c:' 

so  NO  'NP 

^r5i-c\E51-3;'M3i-yq5q]  I  5fc;3i'^-?fc:-g=!i-2qfc-!^3i  I  p^T^’ 

N.P 

^  q^^ya^^-q  |  ifcyy  §c;'^y  | 

NO 

Fa'fq’ii  c;’yy^-tMc;'^'^ya*s^q| 

^'3^2^-q|  c:'(^^myy§c;-^yaj-q^-q|  jq* 
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'o 

s^-si-qar^o;  ^■if;^3j'q^'5|'./:|c;*cf^^-c\s^^-F  II 

r3s  l^cvcv^  c^^-^^-s 

^•5^^'pqr;-q]Lqc;^-q-q5^S;(3j'^2^-a^s^q|^  | 

q’^-fq-qc^c^c;^ I  | 

I  ^■^■^■^'‘^^,'Ic;’^q]-qRc;’|  | 

'O 

q*qc^-^c;'qa^’qc:-  q|q]-q*jqs^*  qpa^’^'  g-if  '^• 


I  <3jq-^'2;^rT|q-|^c;'s^c:-|^-q'cr'i:;'^:;'3q’q'5q^^'iq” 
q5^i|-qT|q]-|*^q  |  FF^c;’^*^^c;'?I^'=^'^c;-5jq'q'qt^q’qqq' 

^•q^s^q|q|  ^-icTj-^qyq-^q-qc;  I 

'>5  ^ 


^s^'T|q-pc;*q-cT]c;'(^c:'q's^q'rT]^-q-|q'q'5c;'^  | 


aq^-q  I  g-qqq-q'q=^-qpaj’^’T  1 


^-q-qs^-gq-qc;  I  ^'(^'q-qq'qs^’qp^j’q'cq^j'aj  |  rqc;' 
qp3^’cq’5j-5(a^t;  ]  |  q”j|c;-|'a-‘5^'5"(^q'3q^'q  | 

^•||q-gq’qq|'?fc;-^  |  q|cT|-^^'qqq'qk^'q  |  5^|=T]'^'g' 

^•q  Q;*qql'3jc;'^^'qE5c;q  |  | 


-cv  cv 


^•|n]'q5’  ^=^'^’q§|q’qq  I  5’^'  (S|^*q]q* 

rrpc^-q^q0'5jc;-q-^-qc;  I  i^'^c;'q'qc:q'<^q'^q-4^-q'ifc;<5j" 
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^•3jc;'3^^'^-^^]-^-3^^qc;-?fc:  |  ^'<5|^ma;*0'^c;*^nr|-§j^-rT|-^ 

q^s^-tqa^-3^^-q|| 


n^j|arq3^'^cr|-a;^^.q|  ^ 

-v^Cv  ^ 

5^'a^  j  (^'T|'qa:;’q  a^’(^^'!^’C:^*^q|^-^c:-(3|*i5^  I  ^'(^cr|  (q-jg^;qc:' 

^c;'gzT]-0^-rj^£T|-cT|-^-^<5cr|-cT||q|-Hfq^£^-^.|q^.^.q^5^j^^l 

^c;-a'  R'a^g'^'5q^’^cr|^'^c;'g*^cT|  |  0c;'0*^q(^-^  (3^c;'^-g^-ar 
ysjc^’a^^’q^  I  5q’,5^c;’^'a^s;j^|  i^’=T|'ga^'^c;'a^’crj;^a;;-g’qi^c;*^-^^* 

3qp5j-^c;*?^a^-  5^0^(q.^q|-0-^jq-|-c;^^n|^  | 

1  ,  y^^"^'P’py*^c-4^=^ya3-y7c;-i-gi* 

1 1 


CV  Cv  cs 
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u^c;-^^^'<5j^'0'^^3^-«c;'^'^’i<3j’|^2^'(q'^:^| 

^q]'^-^ci|'^^*q^'q's^c;-3^'(q3,'q  | 

(^q-^-qq  S*ii''^-s^c;*^q]'3q'q4q]'ci  | 

5s  ^ 

i^q'^-cr|^^;'0'^c;'q'^c;'q’^fi^-q  | 

^-q-^  j 

<5c:*yc;'y'^-y^’q]c;-yqs^yq-^-ar  j 

NJ 

y^y’iq‘yyq-y|g^’^c;’q'^c;-y(^^’q  | 

NO  '  N,^  NO 

jyyqyq-qyy^^l  irc;yy^'^^*q^’^  |  i^iqj-^y^c;*f’<3&q* 
jyyq:T|’3j^'{^gs^'^  |  y5j^-^’|q'c^c;'qi'^y’^c^'q^  | 

n^g-yq-q^q-q'  pc;'q’^-?rc;’f 'y^c;'^]-  |^'X5^7^c:'q-qc;'|-ga^* 
gc;-q’q’(^q|  y^-g’qgyq’qc;Y^’q'^-yqq-q-q’(^q-q|  gjc' 

NO  NO  -N^  Ns 

^(^■yqq*q-yc;'C^c;'gqa^-^^c;'qq'Fi^q*(^q-q|  I^Fqj  f 

NO 

qc:-0'00q'eqrq^c:-qpyyll-qy  |  c;-{^q’q^c:’q'^q*iq'0 1 

NO  NS  NO 

^q'j]5'q'qqc:q'qq  |  ^’i^'%'ifc:3j’y^c;'gcr|-0'qgyq- 

NS  NO  NO 

qgq'qj  jq'^'?rc;'q  | 

^I^q  j  Q^yq-y3CT|q-a^c:’iq’‘^  |  ^'^y’y'^'qly'yq^ajqq  | 

I^I^q0'$’t^c;Ypq-00q’^C(^*q’q*^c;'$'g|*C3^y^  |  \ 

NO  NO 
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'T|3i-Q,=^qi'ai  I 

"V^  NC> 

N»  Na  -o 

aiq|-i:j'^*y^q|-^3j*r^c;-5^-q3j’q-5^^c;'ar  | 

Nd 

P’^'(5=T]’-s^'s^C;'3^-:gq|  'q’3^^[;'(^  I 

>0  S.5 

i^a^'^’^c;*ir3j^'^*|js^-q-5i^c;-ar  j 

'o 

^c:'cr|c;*^^c;’^'E-crjc:'5^:^a^'(q'^'Qf  | 

-No 

y  gq-  ^q’  J5j-ifc;5j-  ^'o^’crj-fq- 

'O 

>o  ^ 

N.3 


0^  Y^k'c:'a]’g[;'X=T|^’^s^  I 

p^^'S:c;'c:-i^-gc;'X0^*5f^^  I 
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a^g^-sqpa^'q-qc;^  ]  ^&:;-q]r'3^5|c;*|-R'^]c;'Hf3^^<5^'ai'qq^  | 

No,  4. 

^/Tj^'g-cyfq'tq'qi^^’^-iqy^q]  |  5^’^yy 

q’^c:  I  y^^’g'p^yy |  (y’y^q'q' 

^yqt^c;^  I  ^y^yHf ^qyq^^-qy'fq-qy;'^’^^  | 
5'§c:'^y'yqc;'3qpy^c;’5^^'^y  y’p'qfq’J-q-p^'y  i^q-q^yq- 
•^c-ig3q-gai-^§>-pE;'qs,-||^^  I  ^■'5ic-arq|=i-qi  ^3j-q^^'aw|-oi- 
tfrs^-q-54CI  pq*,'S5q]'Prp:^q|54|  ^-Jj^-^q-q^Sj-q-S^CSgSI-IJi- 

|J^-iqc;'S}p3i---^ai''^p  1  I 

fe|'(q-p^p-5-^p-i*,54'q  I  '^aj'p'q^'^’ai  ] 

NO 

Q^qi3j’p*q^'a:ip'q'(:;^yp'yp'^’a^^’^  | 
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I  1^1^'i^q*q’5jc:'(3j’^'^^  I  ||^’^c;'^'ai’||'^cr|'q|5ci|- 

SO 

NO  >0 

|5I-^i;-ar3T‘^-q^-|'g=il-i3=^-pi-«^C  ] 

'SP 

^  NJ 

NP 

<3^q’ai'^'^'^-cT|^gij' jq-z^c;  | 

^roiT^’^'qjiq'CTi^gq- | 

:^'|cr]’awq'^c:|  g-^nri'^-li^-q'g^^qi^-^c;-^  I  ,c[^' 

*NP 
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5CT|'|ri^-‘^|  ^q]’^q]^-q'||^*y^’yB4q]'%^c:^  I  yv|q^'q£(3j'q' 

>o  ^ 

2;;c:-^5|'^'^a;'^|-q'  ^^]'=T]3EI]•s^c:'  si]5^-3<3j’5^c;'  cfy^^’4^’^^  1 

NP 

5^-q-p-s=!l-*^c-si9si-^^ai-iicYjj  I  sfc3i'^-§c-gqi-^-^-y 

N,? 


N,?  Si 

Q^z:  ^'(^Z’  5^p<3j'  ^Z'  ^C'  3^5^  | 

3’a^g=T]-3q  |  c;-(^a^'?^’c;<5^'^'^c:'^=T|- 

q’§ci'5^'^*3«v’a^n;'3^^'q  j 

^•a^s^cT]'3wq  I  | 

Np 

^c:3^’^'^c;'^=T]-^’l^-s/:|'c^<3j-3^^-^'  I  ^q-5^p<3j'T|<3j'fq'q-«^c;’^^'5|c:- 


cv  CV  Cv 


q-qt^r^^-qss^  j  S'  3'  ^■^^^•'5'q^''^C'3-p’si]?^a^-<5^-5'q^q-'^  | 
y^'=T]*q=Tp^'^*^-5f qt^q-q-^^Cq^  1  ] ! 

Nj  NO  NO 

NP 

q|§a;-^yqq|-q|Q'Hra;'p*q]^q^*l&q]'g'^q|'C^^^ 

13 
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irc:<3^'0*§t'g=T]*^'y^cr|'^'ar  | 

^'$'a^z^cT|'CT]?raj-y(3^^cT|’CT|acT|5^’ar  | 
^•y^*c;’;^q'^'a^^cr|-nr|3ZT|^'ar  | 

'O  >s5 

cj<3j'^c;’ai-y^'^’^'q^]'qa^'|’ai  |  j 

NO  SO 

^E:aj*^'^'^cT|-^-^’^*y;p'ar  | 

j^§;*|j*4:j-|^'QI-^'d|<3j-ar  I 

c;’a]'ifj^c:*|^-^q]'l]*^^-ar 
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aJq]-^-D^C54 1  pc:*q-aj’q|q*^-l?^-cr«^c:'t?^'5r'^  |  i^^-sTj^C’cn'^* 

,3&'0ari^5 1 


^•ifc;^'i?I*0^-a^c:*s^^’ai'^-2^c:  | 


t^cT|-;^0a^'^^-c;^c:'^'ifq'^-«^c:  | 
q]^«,-^-i5-q0-0rq-^’7^^0*^^'^  I 

Qv  cv  ^ 


p^^'y'^’^^’<3jX*q^ai*q'^0'^(3j-Qr  I 


|OTq-q I  | 

u^q^-^*qa^*^-ifc;^’«^‘c^'ai'‘^3j':^c;  | 


^c:*5j-cT|^^*0'^’a^'q§q’^^'iMC:'^<5^  | 
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N5 

^c;'<3j-^^’acr|'5(c;-s^q^'§’'^'^^'i^c;-c^<5j  | 
ifc:5,'^’§t'^n]-^'^'q'S^2s'ar  I 
l^T-y'^C-^'^'f^'ai-^r^'aT  I 


^•ajc;'cia^'5jc;'^'ljc:'q]lq]--^c:’y$^’ar  • 

■N.P 

^•§jc;'^a;*p'I^Tj*'Ssc:’?rc-ar  j 
^•ai[;‘^'-:<fq|'-^’^cr|-5,c;-^!*ar  | 


Ck,  ^ 

1  5'^‘^=ii'S^-siS,-3p-‘^-5fc  1  S-^-gjc- 

NS  NP 

NP  -sp 

sp 
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1  gj^-ors-a-^i  i 

>o  ^ 

1  =^gc-q-g5w'siS,-p-|'q--f|^-=i-p5-iM=^-4g  1 

5g-cfi>}c’S  I  p-*«,'§c'5it:’^^g’Sc-^  I  ^-si^'S^-ljc; ; 

'S? 

1  ^-sip'sisg 

ai''^^i*'i 

N»P 


g^v-c;Q^*f^c:-qa^’<3jr^^-|'cil'^c;^|  |•a1'u^^c;^| 
c;^’ci]y^Q^'s;rr|5;-<gj^'|t^'qa^-^q':^rT[^'|c  |  | 

c;^’=T]u^c^'5^ci]'(3j^”gc;^'qa^'gq'ajcT]-i|c;  |  gq-<5jq|-|c;| 
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i^'  y F  E^sc:  ’  y*  (^'  '  5^e’  Hf  yy 

I  yy^’I^I^rp  (y';f[E’q'ai’Q^?|;^-$’|';^E’Hrqy I 
^c:yy^c:'^TyE'|-y]q  |  C’a]-g^i;q*y’qc:'^pynr|y%!  ]  ifcy 

=V  ^  -'^CV  ^  ^  ^  ~ 

N*p  SJ>  >,5 

I  yy^'C’^y  |  y^*c:’(ya^'pc:-q'q’§q’5yy]q-a'‘^5^-^ 

i^r”^  I  y'y^'^'wyi^'y^c-T]'pc:*q’fq-ifc;  | 

yc;'q-y'q|qYifc:yy^-'yTy'y^  I  i.w*5'yy'qq'5' 

p'qrTjaj-y^-^cr|-:^-|'^-^yq^5^  |  |  FI^i' 

gq*5;*p-ly’q^q-q-5^'^c;'?rE  f  ^’yq^i'^-yq  |  ifcyy^E' 
^-^q-  sq-  ^’pc;’  I'q^yy^'T  S^’S^’  q^'i^y  ’ 

J^-q^cTj-q-qt^E'^'^^^  |  y'<5j^T'«/:]-(y#^'qy-^'y  | 

qc;^|  ^cj’q|3q]'1sy•5I'^'q’q^  I  | 

NO 

■^'3q'c^c:j  ^i^’I^’l^^’q  I  i^'q;^wq'a5^'a«;^  I  FfS;- 

y^y^q'o^y^'qi  qT^-a^^j  yy^'I'I^pqa'q'a^y^’qi 
rFWc^y'^c;’^  1  •  g’^Eyy|fE'^q|  I  yy^^'l^'q’ 

I  |y-y^-|'aq'y:qya^'qy^q|’n^y'ri|c;^-c|-^::  f 
^q*'S;'y-sq-5y’y'iMc^-q'^E  |  I  y^qsE* 

I'a^^  I  gy-q'S^-qat-q  I  r^yq'^^i'D^y^y  | 
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N.5 

VP 


No.  5. 


s^’3j^'gq*c:3;-a^'^c;'gcr]'^^3^2^ )  3’  &’^c;’q  |  gaj-q* 

VP 

2^q-^cT]  I  | 

VP 

F  3^*^3'=rp=T]’ifsT||^’7T|'^5j'q’Q^^  I 

VP 


•V  Cv  C*^ 


i'T 1  I  gc'tj^^-'^'gc^^-aic:- 

VP 

VP  ' 

VP  VP 

^  VP 

pq’q0'q!53*5jp3|  ^’pc;'^3|  ^’aj^'j^'awq  | 


VP 

^Q^-^c;’s^*5i^'q'5-q0'q«5c;^-q'3^’cr|c;  |  |  FT'O^’ 
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§q'l=T|'ai-q]c;'?rc;|| 

?-^Q]*^cn-q-q|q’?rn:  |  =^qa^'T  1 

>o 

^  n:? 

'O 

*'  ^  Xr>  ^  ^ 

5c'5j-s;c5c-5|-qi9?j-i^-a^^  I  I 

ar^C-Si-'^'-^c:-B,p^-3i- Jq•5•ylC•Hrt^■g^f^  I  S^-a^^r'^qq-q-q- 

"NO 


>0 

NS 


ai'q'£^’3q’^q'c^7aj'ajCT|  |  Q^^’^q'i?^u'2^^'fqc:5^'q’5^’q'(q’^c:  | 

if c:5j'^'^c;'^^]’§j^"^[;'!^ps,'Q^s^cT|-cT]  | 

N^p  Nq  N^p  "  -5  ''O 

iz;*y  qi^c;^  |  ^c;<3;’s-§c;-^i^'aj-qq]-^5j-q^c:-q-i^ci^rf^.^^^^  | 

NP 
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■V  cv  ^  ^ 

I  aF|-|'^c:-^-:^qQ^'^rT|5j'q'l^;^  | 

jqq-^-qrT|ai-‘^'^^'^-^r-q^|  ,  ^ 

^P’p’5^^^’(^’^c;'|*|’i^^-q  I  cA|[:;--^c:'^c:'^aj-^-qc[;^  1 1 

2^’^?^’Cq^’:^qn^'q'T|5j’^^’a^^  |  g^(^'crj^^'rT|'(q’y^C;'i^-3;j- 

^'^q'|p*ai'qcr|-^^'q^r-:^^.^^.^  [  c^c;'a^2^  |  g'^c'p's^c;- 

pc;pqa^'q’^c;'q^'qy^aj’^5j’;^aj’Q^^|  i^^-qj  i?^*2:r|-«^q|c;^’^* 

=^c:-^q|-^^'ar  I  ^  cpcuvic:' 

N.^  >0  ' 

ai3^-^c;-^'(q'qc:-§j5j-5:rc:'q  |  gf 

j  ^^<3j'0'^-i^’cr|lqj-i:fc;  j  ^-s^qc^^-q^ 

14 
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3’a;*!^c;'q'^^c^*<3^c:p*pgc;'q^(q'^'^c:  1 1 

'O 

Src3j-'^'§'cg=iii  ^■Egaf|-Ji3foi-gc-qqi-sr=^-4=tlI  4-5' 
^Tc^’fi  ^'^c::5^*psp'p'<3jc;p’^^q^-^'|  psp'p'aj^p'rfj^-q' 

^  -vs  ^ 

■SD 

?  ^c;’?^pc;-q55^’Hr  ^=^'q5j’5^  |  c^prq’iqQ'w^-'^-qaj  |  ^c^aj*'^* 

N^  NP 

'  ^ 

NP  NP 

fi-pc-Sj-sis^sj-ai-qlq-^rcq^  ]  5c:-5j'!;^C5c-5]-q]|5^-o)'as,?}  ] 

'I'^^'SFEF 

v*  "V 

^•qp'pc:*cif^-5q’^p  1  ^'qp'^^-5^|  CTP'li  c;p-^’cq5j-i^5^| 


4'5j^’5c;-ppc;-‘§c:'p'(:^lp^-||3i'^pf  ^7pc:^’f  j  pp' 

^’qp-p"^-3^  I  (^•p^’|pq'q^p’|'i^2^'?^p3;-q^'?rc;  |  p’^c:* 
$*3-S;5^’Sp'ppp^-q  1  u^q'i^p-psp'^Q-f  I  pgp'p'p'LMC:’ 

I  =^c“i'3’5’y  Srsj-jipsj-^q]  | 
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f[:-gqi-a!-g|-^:!l-(5,^-^*,|l 

N^  N«:> 

^  >0 
^•*-C-|^?]-q'5=ll?J-q5,-|c'jaj-^5}-Tj-5js,-m^3i-iljC| 

|q-a|-‘;jqp-^'T13j-5j'cfr(^S,'4:[-^q5J-q3s^-|^=^=ril 

N*5  s,^ 

J^'^q]^'|'^cr|’cr]a=T]^-ar  j 

NS 

'O  >o 

||s^'^-|5;;^c:'3^^'qi^q]'a]'cr|^aj-ar  | 

NO  ^ 

NO 

NO 

NO 
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I  |  |  c;'i^c:-^c;'^'^- 

i^'?rc;|  s^-^-q^t^a^'i^^’q  I  |aj'CT|lcr]’^^’i^^I  | 

p^c;'q^^aj'aj  |  r'jc^-q's^ajo^-^q'tqa^  |  ^•q^-c^gq'^-D^^'qa^'^^ 

Q^gc'Iaj'q2^aj-q^'c;'(^'q'^<^c;^-^q]'E^r^'B^| 

cr|;;^^'q’^*g^^'qyj;,c;’|^'ar| 

qqq^-q  |  ^^3q’^|^*qa^''g-2vC^'3^g<3:-(q  |  aq^s^’Hf^^'q^'^* 

3^-qc;-q'^c;  |  ^5l^'Saj'3^c;'Hf^-^cr]  |  2^^|'^I•  jqci]'q'^:^'^3^-:^ 

q2^  I  ^'5j5^’q^'(q'^5^^'saj'<5^c:’5q’q'qa('‘^^-^cr]'^c;^  |  I’qa^’ 
a^-aj|  <3j5]' jqcr|-5CT]’qi5c:*ai  I  w^'5aj-cT]ici]'(q-qcrj'<3j  | 

^c;aj'^'  ^c:'  ^q]-  S;-  q|cq^’  q-  ^aj-y  -y  q-  c;  [ 
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ev  cv  cs  cv 


<*3'  -V  Cv  CS 

a^§c:'i<5j'^’^'^-a^§£’qjS^'^q5j-Hf^^-c^3j’arj 
§'i|c;-C'^c;*^-li'q0a^'s^^'Hf  ^crj'cqaj’of  | 
^•I<3;’a^gn:’^'cr||^'rT|'3^^c;^'^^cr]'q^;qaj  | 

0,=;^  1  c'5-^^!i]-ai-«-»i3j-q  wf  Sfc-f  • 

o. 

Q,^'i5j-q'q’^'C^gc;'qjQ^-=^q^'Hf^q]'c^aj'ar| 
^•^T’-^c;'^c;'§’q  5:2:r|':^aj'ar  | 

c;^*^-^c;'^'^'^’q  jQ^-qq^'Hf  ^cq’c^aj-ar  | 
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N5 

y^'q'Q,^'J<gj'^-c:Q^-sp^-ai'‘^-:^c:| 

_j3 

l?5-q-^’^;^'^rq'c;’q’(:;^|cq*(a^|^]‘^qf]'^q|*ar| 

a.  ^ 

q-^3j*<3^^'^2^-^-qc;^’q^  |  y^c:'ifc:'5^'^’^c;-5jc7l'^^-iwq  | 

a. 

'O 

>o  ^ 

>o 

1  J^^'y^5^-q^'q*^c;  |  | 

(g'^c;yy^c:'^y'a^yS;c:*ij^c:'y^'l'aQ^ya^^'q  |  ifc;<5i’^'§^' 
i^'q’o^g^’iyq  I  a^yqcc;^’c;'^c:'y’§=Ti'yiM^'q’ 

^  ra» 

qc;'^'aa^yq|  |  Q^gc;*y^'3^^  |  roj- 


Ill 


c;5j'^'^c:'gcr]  |  c;a^-^^]-q'iMc;’qc:'§''^-i^^'q  |  ^c;aj’^-^c;' 

N,5 

N,^ 

s-aj'qi^c;^  I  |  g'if c:<5j'^'^'^q|  | 

Q>  ^ 

I  y^c:’l|p'cniM'^'cqc:’qc;'$'‘^Q-aq2^'q  | 

r2s  ^  ' 

N.5  N*5  < 

^c:  I  |  i5^-q’p§c:-S<3j'q'q  | 

%5 

1  c:'(^ppc 

n, 

qc:’aj'gq'^cr]'?^c;'5^p5^’iq(3j-<3^p  |  c;^'^c:^’^cr|’q^c:;5^^'iqp  | 

^c;'j5^*g'q  J'asq-q^^  I 

y^'^p'^:j^p’^'p^'p’^q'5c:’^'i^^|  ^c;^j  qq- 

q^<3j'^q  I  |  iq*^  |  pfc^’p'ij'p'^C'SI'q-q- 

q^p  Y3^aj'<3j'i|=^’q!pd^'qq^!  |  ^’3j^’^C;5j'^'^r'^CT|'^^'^'‘^’q<5j- 
I  Ywq-'q  1 1 

(^•q-p§t’<i<3j*p's^p^p^5jpc;  I 
Pgc;'q5j'q'q^'pr^i^p'q’p^ajpc;  | 
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q'g'cr||^'rT|^-u^::2^-q-^q]-§^*ar  | 


I  g^'i]:^'3qp5^-C^s^q]-a^''^  |  p*^5qTHf 

OT^p-q]  uqc;’^^'q|  y^cp?rqY|  sq'^^'q] 

I  g’^^T=r|l  ^‘ll’ 


1  c3i-^-fcg=q'q-g'S|"3ff =JlJi'i-^-g^'*- 


?fei  'a='l?i-q-4'5'^’3i=\'=^3*''^’'^’=''T^ta'^' 

t^iq-oi'^C^’q  1  q^'5'qgq'^'5ip*v’oi’0^'y^fq^‘^’^C  1 
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N5  's5  "SP  N» 


]  ^'oi'^’qi^n:  I  5y5j’gc;-^c:’P'^'q'^cr]-g^’gc:-(5j  | 

NS 


a,p^75'<5j  I  f|'^’p%p^c:'BCiq'|cT|'q^  |  3^’c:5j'^’^c;'^=i]'^’ 

>o 

q?I-5C-q-§ai-y^«?i[  5;q]-^-^ajc;-§j'5|:^3i-arqgq'^  ]  JC 

^!j-!^|q-qa;-p-^-^  1  ^5rc'Cp-?K-^  I  g]-^q]-qi5q?J-?r| 

g'^=T^'^Src'@i^-^-!^C-P4'  I 

"S© 


>sp  'O 

C-q-|C5ip^'|''qpp'5lSf  I 

>*5 

(5^q-ai-(^Y^-q*i:i:^3j*3^-‘^  \ 

^  S£»  ^ 

S.5 

gc;'(q’^-^-p5^-q’q5^<5j-a5iy  | 

16 
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N.9 


■a^q-gc:  I  gcr|^'q^’^'^*q-qg5^’5,-qE^c:^  |  g-3j^'|]-gc;'g’^=il^  | 

>c>  n:> 

N*9 

^•gc-iJ=r|-^-?rc:-f  1  pg'^ai-q-qsq-$  1  q'S-a-Sj!  5)=^a,-q]C-?J- 

N,5 

NO 

^•pC-q-aj-g^J^rT|^1Elt:%4n]  I  q-i^C-§C-C3i'^=TW=;-4=l  1  ^-S,- 

NO 

ajC-af  f  ysi-BC5c:'Si'm|^s^-=^Ji:^'^-55i^'4qi  |  sf 


rac'qS,-q-tI]Cq  5;-5]:;,3f  af  |  ] 

SO  NO 

?j2^p-pc:'^pc:'^'^p-qp-pc:’qp'5jc;p'g'5Qg*Br| 

NO  NO 

NO 


ifc;5j'p^c:’gp*p^c;-^c;'q'(^^'ar  | 

N5 

p^'S;c:-c;'q-gc;’^*^p-^’p[;’q  | 
g«;’3’qp'P5-§p'iXjgp  |  ^jc;’qp'^'^p*^g'Hr | 

N? 

I  ^a;-5jc;'aj^'.(q<3jp’g'if 1 1 

NO  ^  NO 

g^'lj-^a|'(q*g*p^*qgp*5p'q'p^pSr  | 

^  N»  NO 
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c;^gc;'^-q^q'q'5,3j*i^-^si|-^5^*or  ] 
c;-nrqc:*^-|i'^^=Ti}*^'Sr | 

g^s;c:'BCrt:-5i'3'^c;^-^'q-^=Tl’q-^c;*^ | 
j|'i;c;'^^c;'q’55j-3^-g*^'^'q5eq-q’^:;'Sr  | 

I  ^•q-q]c;’3jc;-<3^^'(^q]-^*?rc;'f '^jrg-qgq-^c;  |  ^’^j^'l^* 

cij^^TT|^'y^c:^’q*q^^3^’^ci]'s;,c;*|'^'=fl5=l|’35I*(^g=T|^  1 1 

q-(qq’^c;'c:'(q'^’y#^  |  g'5*^'gc:'^c;-(q'3^^3^^' J'(^=i]'(^^c:’ 

Ci-Sf]  s'^^-sc-s]-q^|=T:i-w:-i^l  pR,vcj-cgC5i-i}-aj!^-ar 
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N,^ 

q-§'^5j'i^’y5(3j*i^^’q  I  ^c:<3j’^'^c;'^cr|*§[^’LMc;'ci^5?l  |  p2^’ 

S,5 


'  N5  N5 

i^^'q  I  ^'<3j^'ifc;5j''^-^c;-^cr|'^-^rq^  I  1 

NO  SO  'S3 

.^C5^-W’^'ni‘^«^l^'q  1  ^•5I<^ai'iq-g-?f«q]-:^?I*,-aj-|’oj5i-5ic’ 

=I]3j5I'51'01C?,rq  I  g-^J^-:^cHrq^c:'C^'^=!lI 


g-Sf%=^5Is.-5?|-g[rQ,^-^^ll 

N,? 

P\^-^c;'^^aj’^'|'fqqxa(*q’^q|’q'^'ar | 
5^c^5j'c;aj-|:^-^'|'qq'c;aj'q'^q]'is^’qq]'q^'Br^ 
^’^’g'^’^''5iC^’<5j•^•|^•cr||^•^c;•q'q^|■q'^•a^^ 
g*?f  q^’s^q^'C-^c;'^'q’^cr|-q^'Sr  | 


^c;-<3j'g'^'5^-gc;'^c:-^’q-qcr|’5qqc;'ar  j 

NO 

g’5'q'|gc;-^c;'^'^'q-$-|c^q'q-q|q'q-q^L;-ar| 

NO 

Q^^-qc;'^'qc^aj'Hfc;aj*q-^q]'qcT]'5’3 1 

NO  NO 

^•^cri'a^^’q  |  ifc;<3j’^’^'^er|'^^'q^q  |  q;Ii'¥  | 

NO  ^ 
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p03j';q*?rc:'^'q^^'q  | 

I  |  pcaj' 

» 

S,^  ’  N,?  SJ> 

^  %3  ^ 


5is;R'@=^’=^'t]*,'2r^rai5i'q^3i-fl,^j^qi’^r(3^3C| 

>o 

5*|-3q*gc;'^c;'q^5^'i^'a]  | 

^o 

'O 

^  -o 

gs^’^i;'g^-|’3^*gc;'^c;-q  ja]-'^g^'5ql4 1 


3j^’qc;’^'5j  I  5jgq'5^pa^'^^-(q-|-qc;'g5j'^g'^r |  ^y^q-gc;' 


^q-^'g^'gsg'q'q^^g  I  ^’f  c:'g-gs^'^'Lq:;^  | 

'O 
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NS 

xp  ^  ^ 

q*i^c;-jq^-^  |  |c;'^pj;s*|'cr]^-ai'Lqc:^  1 1 


gc;'§i-^q(^'^i^c;'^fq*q’c^:;*51'(q  I  5^-c:aj-^’‘^c;'5|CT|'§j^' 
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ABSTRACT  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  Story  op  ’aBbogoma’s  Marriage. to  Kesar. 

No.  1. 

The  child  (Kesar)  went  to  the  teacher  r  Tse  dgn,  to  ask  him,  who 
was  his  father.  The  teacher,  knowing  that  he  would  come,  had  ordered 
his  servants  who  were  cutting  grass,  to  .send  the  child  to  him.  The 
servants  gave  the  cliild  some  food,  which  he  pretended  to  eat,  whilst 
hiding  it  in  his  sleeve.  Then  the  child  fastened  a  golden  fly  to  a  string 
and  played  with  it.  One  of  the  servants  asked  to  play  with  the  fly. 
Because  he  lost  it,  Kesar  asked  for  a  compensation.  The  servants  said, 
that  he  had  received  a  compensation  already,  having  got  so  much  food. 
Now  Kesar  opened  his  sleeve  and  returned  to  every  one  what  had  been 
given  to  him.  Then  the  servants  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  in 
Kesar’s  debt  and  brought  some  beer  and  a  goat  to  please  him.  After 
that  he  did  them  a  special  favor  and  cut  the  grass  for  them  in  a  mira¬ 
culous  way. 

Kesar  took  the  goat  before  the  window  of  the  hermitage  and  made 
preparations  to  kill  it.  The  teacher  asked  him  not  to  do  so,  and  Kesar 
promised  not  to  kill  it,  if  the  teacher  would  tell  him,  who  was  his 
father,  r  Tse  dgu  advised  the  boy  to  go  to  the  plain,  ‘  with  the  three 
stone-pyramids  of  black,  white  and  red  colour  ’  because  there  he  would 
be  told.  The  teacher  had  arrived  there  secretly  before  the  boy,  and 
was  now  hidden  in  one  of  the  pyramids.  When  the  child  asked  his 
question,  the  hermit  answered  from  inside  the  pyramid,  that  Agu 
Pasang  Idanru  skyes  was  Kesar’s  father.  Because  this  was  a  lie,  all  the 
grass  and  the  trees  of  the  ‘  cold  valley  ’  faded  at  once  and  became 
black.  Kesar  restored  the  trees  and  the  grass  to  life  again  and  went 
to  the  innermost  part  of  the  valley,  where  he  found  Pasang  Idan  no 
skyes.  This  Agu  was  astonished  to  be  called  ‘father’ by  Kesar.  He 
was  loaded  with  wood  and,  being  furnished  with  a  nose-ring,  was  led  to 
Qog  hzang  lhamo,  where  he  was  introduced  as  Kesar’s  father. 

No.  2. 

'i'he  boy  (Kesar)  heard,  that  the  Agus  had  decided  to  distribute 
the  land  gLing  among  them.  He  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  dressed 
like  a  monk.  On  the  way  there  he  met  v^ith  Agu  dPalle,  who  invited 
him  to  take  a  seat  on  the  horse  behind  him.  Hedid  so  and  caused  a  host 
of  lice  to  attack  the  Agu,  so  that  the  Ago  almost  lost  his  temper. 

The  boy  asked  the  Agus  to  let  him  have  a  part  of  the  land  of 
gLing,  but  the  Agus  gave  him  only  the  privilege  of  being  present  at 
every  wedding  and  at  every  burial  and  besides  that  the  ford  s  Byichu 
and  the  (rromu- plain.  The  boy  made  use  of  his  privilege,  but  sang 
comic  songs  at  burials  and  solemn  songs  at  weddings.  'To  keep  him 
silent,  the  parties  had  to  give  him  much  money  {nor).* 

*  Compare  Spring-myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  (Sheh-Version)  No.  V.  37. 
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Agu  Khrai  thung  was  made  chief  of  the  gLing  land,  and  to  him 
’ aBrugnma  was  to  be  given  as  his  wife.  The  boy  went  to  the  ford 
sByichu,  and  when  he  saw  Khrai  thung  crossing  it,  he  tore  him  down 
from  his  horse  and  almost  drowned  him.  Then  he  excused  his  rongh 
behaviour,  saying  that  he  had  not  known,  that  the  rider  was  Agu 
Khrai  thung.* * * § 

No.  3. 

Then  Kesar  went  to  the  (rroma-plain  to  gather  Oroma-roots. 
Maiden  'aBrugiima  went  there  for  the  same  purpose  together  with  her 
servant.  She  was  not  successful,  and  her  hand-maid  asked  the  street- 
child  (Kesar)  to  give  some  Grmwa-bread  to  the  lady.  Ho  gave  his 
bread  under  the  condition  that  every  bit  which  was  eaten,  would  grow 
again,  as  was  the  case  when  he  ate.  Because,  however,  nothing  was 
brought  back  again,  he  teased  the  maiden,  saying  :  ‘  When  I  meet  a 
dog,  the  dog  shall  hear  of  it ;  when  I,  meet  a  man,  the  man  shall  hear 
of  it. ’ t 

To  please  the  street-child,  'aBruguma  invited  him  to  a  festival 
next  morning.  The  boy  went  to  her  house  earlier  than  anybody  else 
and  hid  himself  behind  the  upper  door  beam.  When  all  the  girls  were 
assembled,  ’a  Bruguma  told  them  to  shut  the  door  and  to  keep  the 
street-child  away,  because  he  would  make  everything  dirty  (rtsogpo). 
Then  the  boy  made  his  appearance  on  the  upper  door-beam.  J 

He  touched  the  heads  of  the  girls,  and  all  of  them  fell  asleep^ 
A  neighbour  had  a  she-ass  that  was  with  child.  He  kicked  her,  and 
a  foal  was  born.  He  cut  ofE  the  foal’s  head  and  placed  it  on  the  bed. 
of  the  girl  who  was  nearest  to  the  door.  Then  he  opend  the  windows 
and  called  up  the  girls.  She  who  was  nearest  to  the  door,  put  the 
foal’s  head  on  her  neighbour’s  bed,  and  so  on,  until  the  last  of  the 
girls  placed  it  in  ’ aBruguma’ s  goat-skin.  When  she  rose,  it  fell  to  the 
ground.  Then  the  street-child,  making  much  noise,  cried  :  ‘  A  donkey’s 
head  was  born  to  maiden  ’a  Bruguma  !  When  I  meet  a  dog,  the  dog 
shall  hear  of  it ;  when  I  meet  a  man,  the  man  shall  hear  of  it.  ’  § 

The  girl  invited  the  street-child  to  an  engagement-feast  {grogs 
chang'),  and  the  boy  went  there,  carrying  one  ear,  cut  from  the  donkey’s 
head.  Agu  Khrai  thung  was  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  and  all  the 
other  agus  were  seated  on  turquoise  thrones.  The  street-child  sat  on 
a  wooden  chair  at  the  head  of  all  beggars.  Maiden  ’aBruguma  went 
before  Agu  Khrai  thung  with  a  pot  of  beer  and  said :  ‘  Not  touching 
the  pot  with  your  ten  fingers,  not  touching  your  lotus-month,  not 

•  Compare  Spring-myfch  of  the  Kesar-Saga  No.  V,  26-36.  It  is  interesting  to 
see,  that  Agu  Khromo  of  the  Sheh-version  is  represented  by  two  different  Agns  in 
this  Lower  Ladakhi  version,  here  by  Agu  Khrai  mgo  khra  thung,  and  in  faso.  No. 
II,  by  Agu  hKa  hlon  Idanpa. 

t  As  regards  this  tale  and  the  following,  they  may  be  compared  to  Spring, 
myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  No.  VI-IX.  This  tale  in  particular  to  No.  VI,  1-9.  The 
quotation  ‘  when  T  meet  a  dog,  etc.’  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  belief  of  the 
Ladakhis  that  the  dog  is  the  most  perfect  creature  next  to  man ;  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
higher  creature  than  woman.  The  Ladakhi  lamas  will  say,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
gods  may  dwell  in  a  dog,  bat  never  in  a  woman. 

t  Compare  Spring-myth,  No.  VI,  10-16. 

§  Compare  Spring-myth  (Sheh-version),  addilions  No,  10. 
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tasting  with  the  silken  knot  of  yonr  tongue,  not  swallowing  it  with  the 
golden  vessel  of  your  throat;  take  the  beer  and  tea  with  your  soul,  and 
place  it  again  on  the  ground  !  ’  The  agu  took  the  pot  with  his  hands, 
but  when  he  saw  the  street-child,  he  became  quite  confused,  and  the 
pot  fell  to  the  ground.  Then  Agu  d  Palle  and  all  the  other  agus  were 
asked  to  drink,  but  none  of  them  could  do  as  required. 

When  the  maiden  came  before  the  street-child,  he  said.  ‘  Look 
here,  lady !  ’  and  showed  her  the  donkey’s  ear.  Then  she  addressed 
the  boy  as  a  ‘  beggar  on  a  wooden  ehair,  with  dirty  hands,  with  a  mouth 
like  a  privy,  with  a  tongue  like  a  rasp,  and  a  long  throat.’  Before 
drinking,  the  street-child  rendered  a  prayer  to  the  nine  lha  and  klu 
who  were  born  with  him,  to  dBangpo  rgyabzliin,  mother  sKyabs  Idun, 
I  Jogpo,  and  to  his  paternal  and  maternal  deity.  Then  with  liis  stick  stud¬ 
ded  with  dog’s  teeth  be  threw  the  pot  towards  the  sky,  drank  all  the 
beer  and  placed  the  tea-pot  filled  on  the  ground.  Now  all  the  beggars 
made  a  noise,  saying:  ‘  Our  street-child  has  received  maiden  'aBruqu- 
ma  [as  his  bride].* 

No.  4. 

’aBruguma’s  parents  had  prepared  a  golden  throne  and  a  curtain 
of  white  silk  for  the  bridegroom.  But  because  a  street-child  had  be¬ 
come  the  bridegroom,  they  exchanged  the  silken  curtain  for  one  of 
black  goat’s  hair,  and  the  golden  throne  for  a  ragged  carpet,  which  was 
spread  on  the  floor  the  wrong  way.  When  the  boy  arrived  on  a  litter 
carried  by  beggars,  he  sat  down  wrong  way  about  on  the  carpet  (with 
his  face  towards  the  wall).  For  Lis  food  he  received  some  flour  with 
chaff.  Father  Thonpa  was  looking  away,  mother  sNgonmo  was  looking 
at  the  floor,  and  'aBruguma  was  poking  the  fire.  Then  the  street- 
child  taught  the  little  dog  to  jump  three  times  in  each  of  the  four 
diiections.  This  he  did  and  left  so  mucn  dung,  that  everybody  had  to 
leave  the  room  on  account  of  the  bad  smell. f 

At^night  the  boy  received  an  old  hide  and  was  taken  to  the  straw- 
barn.  ’a  Bruguma’s  parents  had  tigers,  leopards  and  other  beasts  to 
watch  the  door.  The  boy  cut  the  hide  into  many  pieces,  and  left  it  be¬ 
fore  the  door,  together  with  some  bones.  Then  he  ran  away  to  the 
valley  Drimo  dgu  chod.X 

Next  morning  the  beggars  came  to  see  the  boy,  and  as  he  could 
not  be  found,  ’aBrugtima  was  afraid  of  the.  vengeance  of  the  beggars. 
She  went  to  Agu  d  Gani,  and  asked  him  to  cast  the  lot  and  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened  to  the  street-hoy.  He  said ;  ‘  Oh  thou  girl  with 
a  red  mouth,  with  a  red  tongue,  who  art  fat  in  consequence  of  eating 
good  food,  who  art  walking  about  in  the  streets  with  a  beautiful  dress ! 
Ihe  vengeance  of  the  beggars  will  overtake  you!  I  do  not  know  the 
science  of  casting  lots.’  The  girl  went  'home  crying,  but  was  sent  to 
Agu  d  Gam  once  more  with  a  golden  plate,  filled  with  pearls.  Now 
the  agu  told  her,  that  she  would  have  to  go  first  to  the  copper-hill  and 
o  the  gold-hill,  then  to  the  lead-hill  and  to  the  silver-hill,  and  that 

*  Compare  Spring-myth,  No.  VI,  17-69. 

t  Compare  Spring-myth,  No.  VITI,  1-3. 

I  Compare  Spring-myth,  No.  Vlll,  4-6. 
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she  would  have  to  eat  buck-wheat  and  leek-water,  later  on  cakes 
and  sweet  water.  ‘  In  the  valley  Drimo  dgu  chod  there  [is  a  little  ele¬ 
vation.  On  that  you  must  build  a  wall  of  dung;  then  you  will  see 
him.  ’  ’ 

’aBriiguma  went  home  and  cnme  back  with  her  servant.  In  the 
valley  Drimo  dgu  chod  she  found  the  street-child  who  had  taken  the 
beautiful  shape  (Kesar’s  body)  and  was  doing  some  exercise.  (This 
kind  of  exercise  was  described  in  ‘  Birth-story  of  Kesar,  fasc.  No.  II, 
3).  It  was  as  if  on  his  right  shoulder  the  sun  was  rising  and  on  his 
left  shoulder  the  moon.  The  girls  laughed  when  they  saw  him.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  storm  came  with  snow  and  hail,  and  Kesar  disappeared  en¬ 
tirely.  When  the  rain  was  gone,  he  was  again  the  street-child  which 
ho  had  been  before.  After  he  had  teased  the  girls,  ’aBruguma  entreat¬ 
ed  him  to  go  home  with  her  ;  otherwise  the  beggars  would  avenge  him 
on  her.* 

Having  arrived  at  ’aBruguma’s  house,  the  boy  took  an  earthen 
pot  and  cooked  some  game  in  it ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  girls  the  meat 
appeared  to  be  that  of  mice  (according  to  Kesar’s  sorcery).  Then  he 
killed  a  real  mouse  and  put  it  secretly  into  the  goat-skin  of  'aBruguma. 
When  the  meat  was  cooked,  he  said  :  ‘  One  piece  is  missing !  Who 

is  the  thief  ?  ’  All  present  assured  him  that  no  one  had  stolen  any¬ 
thing,  but  when  'aBruguma  rose,  the  mouse  came  falling  out  of  her 
goat-skin.  Again  the  street-child  made  a  noise  and  teased  her.f 

No.  5. 

They  went  to  the  land  of  gLing.  Although  the  ladies  had  started 
before  the  street-child,  the  latter  arrived  before  them.  The  agus  were 
told,  ‘  Lady  'a  Bruguma  will  be  given  to  him  who  will  bring  the  hide 
of  the  wild  yak  Biri,  and  who  can  spread  it  over  the  whole  land  and 
castle  of  gLing  in  such  a  way,  that  a  remnant  of  nine  'adorn  will  re¬ 
main.’  'aBruguma's  mother  provided  the  boy  with  food,  and  his  bag 
of  the  skin  of  a  mouse  as  well  as  his  hut-shell  held  an  immense  amount 
of  food,  whilst  'a  Bruguma' s  bag  was  filled  at  once. 

Kesar  started  with  his  servants  Drangge  and  Drongge,  and  in  the 
evening  had  his  halting-place  a  short  distance  from  that  of  the  agus. 
The  agus  who  did  not  know  the  country  through  which  they  were 
travelling,  wished  to  find  out  whether  there  would  be  wood  or  water 
in  the  next  station.  Therefore  they  sent  Agu  dPalle  to  ’find  out,  what 
kind  of  preparations  the  street-child  was  making  for  the  next  day. 
Kesar,  knowing  that  dPallc  was  listening  in  a  hidden  place,  told  his 
servants  to  gather  much  wood  and  to  take  it  along  to  the  next  station. 
Meanwhile  Kesar  ordered  his  servants  to  fill  the  hides  with  water,  and 
to  carry  them  to  the  next  station.  When  the  agus  arrived  there  laden 
with  wood,  on  the  second  day,  they  discovered  that  there  was  much 
wood  in  that  place,  but  no  water.  All  the  wood  had  been  carried  in 

*  Compare  Spring-myth,  No.  VIII,  F.  26.  It  is  evident  that  this  Lower  Lada¬ 
khi  version  contains  a  great  deal  more  of  nature-mythology  than  the  Shell- version. 
This  passage  shows  plainly,  that  Kesar’s  beautiful  shape  is  connected  with  sunshine* 
and  his  ugly  shape  with  rain  and  storm.  ’ 

t  Compare  Spriug-smyth,  No,  VIII,  33-41. 
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vain,  and  they  were  obliged  to  ask  the  street-child  to  let  them  have 
some  water.  Each  of  them  received  a  few  drops. 

This  time  they  sent  Agu  Anggar  I  Tsangspo  to  the  boy’s  camp  to 
listen.  Again  they  were  deceived,  because  when  they  had  carried 
much  water  to  the  next  station  (according  to  what  the  agu  had  found 
out),  they  discovered  that  there  was  plenty  of  water,  but  no  wood. 

Now  they  sent  Agu  dOdni  to  the  camp  of  the  street-child,  and 
he  heard  Kesar  ordering  his'servants  to  open  the  boxes  with  the  finest 
clothes,  because  to-morrow  they  would  arrive  in  a  town.  All  the  agus 
put  on  their  finest  dress,  whilst  Kesar  was  using  his  ordinary  dress. 
There  were  many  thorns  on  the  way,  and  all  the  agus  arrived  in  rags 
in  the  town  and  were  despised.  Only  Kesar  was  honoured  with  pencil- 
cedars  and  beer-pots,  adorned  with  pieces  of  butter.* 

Whilst  the  agus  were  killing  much  game,  Kesar  was  sleeping. 
His  servants  said  they  were  hungry.  Kesar  killed  a  wild  goat  for  them 
but  forbade  them  to  spill  any  of  its  blood.  What  they  could  not  help 
spilling,  they  licked  up  at  once.  On  the  next  day  there  appeared  seven 
wild  goats,  with  horns  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  shell,  of  copper,  pearl,  of 
turquoise  and  of  coral.  They  entreated  Kesar  to  protect  them,  other¬ 
wise  the  agus  would  annihilate  their  kind.  Kesar  promised  to  help  them, 
if  they  would  show  him  the  place  of  the  yak  Eiri,  The  wild  goats  said, 
that  they  w'ere  under  a  vow  not  to  show  that  place.  All  the  same  they 
advised  him  to  go  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  to  the  right.  Kesar  was 
pleased  to  hear  that,  and  in  recognition  of  their  services  he  prayed  to 
the  gods  and  n^gas,  who  were  born  with  him :  ‘  Up  to  the  present  day 
the  weapon  for  hunting  was  noiseless  (the  bow)  ;  now  the  weapon  may 
produce  a  loud  noise  (the  rifle)  !  ’  All  animals  can  hear  it,  wdien  one 
of  them  is  killed  and  will  run  away.  This  will  be  their  advantage. 
Formerly  they  were  not  w'arned  in  such  a  way.f 

Kesar  soon  found  the  yak  Riri  and  flattered  him  much.  He  called 
him  his  father  and  said  that  he,  his  son,  was  frightened  by  his  large 
horns.  The  yak  readily  threw  off  both  his  horns,  and  Kesar  went  near 
him. 

One  day  Kesar  ate  some  sugar-bread,  and  when  the  yak  liiri  asked 
hiru  what  he  was  eating,  he  said  :  ‘  I  took  out  my  right  eye,  and  I  am 
eating  it.  It  is  very  sweet.’  The  yak  wished  to  taste  it,  and  Kesar 
gave  him  some  sugar-bread  instead.  The  yak  now  desired  to  eat  his 
own  right  eye,  which  Kesar  took  out  and  quickly  gave  him  some  sugar- 
bread  instead.  In  the  same  manner  the  yak  also  lost  his  left  eye. 
When  hw  was  blind,  Kesar  gave  him  onlv  poisonous  grass  and  water, 
until  the  yak  became  quite  dizzy.  To  be  cured,  the  yak  wished  to 
bring  an  offering  of  the  pencil-cedar,  which  Kesar  lit  under  his  belly, 
so  that  all  the  yak’s  skin  came  off. 


*  There  is  a  similar  tale  to  that  in  the  Mongolian  version  of  the  saga.  (Com¬ 
pare  I.  J.  Schmidt’s  translation,  pp.  74-76).  Bot  it  looks  as  if  the  Mongolian  tale 
was  a  somewhat  misunderstood  version  of  the  Tibetan  tale. 


*t  It  is  remarkable  that  Kesar  is  said  to  be  the  introducer  of  fire-arms  This 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that  he  wields  the  sword  of  li^htnin^ 
Compare  Ind.  Ant.  Lad.  Songs.  No.  XXIX. 
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Then  Kesar  dug  a  pit  which  was  covered  with  a  thin  roof,  and 
told  the  yak  to  try  to  catch  him.  The  yak  made  only'  three  steps  and 
fell  into  tlie  pit.  There  he  was  killed  with  arrows  and  a  spear.  When 
Kesar  tried  to  take  off  the  skin,  he  did  not  succeed,  because  it  went 
back  again  to  the  yak’s  body.  Then  he  heard  two  crows  speaking  with 
one  another.  They  said :  ‘  If  that  man  goes  on  skinning  like  that  he 
will  not  come  to  an  end  within  a  month.  He  ought  to  fasten  to  the 
ground  with  pegs  of  Lonicera,  whatever  little  piece  is  taken  off  !  ’ 
Kesar  did  according  to  the  advice  and  succeeded.  He  carried  the  slrin 
to  the  gLing  land,  and  when  he  spread  it  over  the  land  and  castle,  a 
remnant  of  nine  'adorn  remained.  Again  the  beggars  made  a  noise  and 
said  :  ‘The  street-child  has  received  lady’  aBruguma.* 

No.  6. 

'aBruguma’s  parents  did  not  wish  to  give  her  daughter  to  the 
street-child,  and  said  :  ‘  Our  daughter  will  be  given  to  him,  who  will 
bring  a  wing  of  the  bird  Nyima  Khyung  rung.  The  agus  went  to  dif¬ 
ferent  valleys,  but  the  street-child  went  to  the  land  of  the  birds.  Mid¬ 
way  there  was  the  rock  Bug  sha  (poison-flesh).  All  ordinary  people 
had  to  spend  a  full  month  in  going  round  it.  But  the  boy  went  to  its 
top  and  said  :  ‘  If  I  shall  be  victorious  over  the  devil  Ourulugu,  and  if 
I  shall  gain  the  gLmg-ca,st]e,  ’aBruguma  and  a  wing  of  the  bird  Nyima 
Khyung  rung,  will  you,  please,  make  seven  steps  towards  east,  west, 
north  and  south.’  Then  he  fastened  a  nose-ring  to  the  rock,  and  the 
rock  jumped  about  as  i-equired.  Kesar  admonished  the  rock  not  to 
do  harm  to  any  creature  and  went  to  the  land  of  the  birds. 

There  he  saw  a  house  which  did  not  touch  the  earth  nor  the  sky 
by  an  arrow's  length.  It  had  neither  doors  nor  windows,  but  a  small 
hole.  In  that  house  there  lived  the  family  of  the  bird  Nyima  Khyung 
rting.f 

Kesar  asked  to  be  taken  in,  and  Byamo  dkarmo  (probably  the 
moon)  answered  :  ‘  He  may  come  in,  if  he  is  able  to  fly,  but  he 
must  take  care  not  to  destroy  neither  nest  nor  egg  ’ !  Therefore  Kesar 
took  tlie  shape  of  a  dove  and  entered  the  house.  About  e,  month 
he  stayed  there,  enjoying  the  company  of  Byamo  dkarmo.  Then  ho 
enquired  about  '  Nyima  -dthyung  rung’s  abode,  and  Byamo  dkarmo  said  ; 

‘  Now  he  is  living  in  a  hermitage  between  sun  and  moon,  an!  the  bird 
So  mig  dmar  is  watching  the  road  to  it.  When  his  days  of  confine¬ 
ment  are  finished,  he  will  come  to  destroy  the  land  of  men.’J 

In  his  stomach  there  aie  many  treasures  :  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
shell,  etc.  His  body  will  become  steel,  and  then  nobody  will  be  able  to 

*  A  Ithongh  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  explain  every  incident  of  this  tale  on 
the  ground  of  nature-mythology,  it  does  not  look  unlikely,  that  the  yak  Biri  was 
the  personification  of  a  cloud  in  the  original  version. — Here  again  two  versions  are 
apparently  told  one  after  the  other.  According  to  the  first  version  the  skin  is  taken 
off  by  fire,  and  according  to  the  second  by  regular  skinning. 

t  Does  not  this  house  of  the  birds  look  almost  like  the  empty  space  between 
the  earth  and  the  stars  ? 

X  That  the  supposed  sun-bird  will  come  to  destroy  the  land  of  men,  is  an  idea 
which  was  probably  introduced  from  India, 
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conquer  him.  He  will  sit  in  the  hermitage  for  twenty-two  more  days. 
Until  then  you  must  kill  the  bird  So  mig  ilmar ;  after  him  you  will  be 
able  to  kill  the  bird  Nyima  kliyunq  rung,' 

After  seven  days’  walking  Kesar  arrived  before  So  mig  dmar’s 
cave.  He  heard  the  bird  sing,  that  he  had  dreamed,  how  he  died  him¬ 
self,  and  how  the  bird  Nyima  khytmg  rung  was  killed.  Then,  when  he 
left  his  hole,  Kesar  killed  him  at  once  with  an  arrow. 

Kesar  saw  something  like  a  tent  in  the  height  of  the  sky.  This 
was  Nyima  khyung  rung’s  dwelling-place.  Because  he  did  not  know 
how  to  get  there,  he  went  to  sleep  in  sorrow.  Ane  hkur  dmanmo  said 
with  a  voice  without  breath  to  Kesar’s  arrows  of  white,  black  and  l  ed 
colour:  ‘Go  and  kill  the  bird.’  Therefore  the  arrows  flew  off  with  a 
great  noise,  killed  the  bird,  and  just  when  the  street-child  woke  up, 
the  bird  fell  to  the  ground.  Kesar  was  still  a  little  drowsy,  but  opened 
the  bird’s  stomach  with  his  axe  of  white  steel.  All  the  treasures  he 
put  into  his  egg-pocket,  took  mne  of  the  wings  and  started  for  the 
gLing-]and.* 

No.  7. 

When  the  agus  and  the  men  of  gLitog  heard  that  Kesar  was  com¬ 
ing,  they  held  a  council  and  sent  Agu  dPalle  to  meet  him.  Agu  dPalle 
said  :  ‘  From  this  time  henceforth  thou  art  the  highest  hill  of  gLing, 
the  godly  King  Kesar,  and  'aBruguma  is  thy  bride  !  Please  show  thy 
true  self  to  that  lady  !  ’  Kesar  said  ‘  Alright !  ’  and  went.  At  a  place 
called  ‘  top  of  the  king-willow’  (the  tree  of  the  wox’ld)  he  met  with 
'aBruguma  and  many  other  people  who  came  to  greet  him.  'aBruguma 
sang :  ‘  There  was  a  noise  like  that  of  many  feet,  it  was  caused  by 
rKyang  byung  dbyerpa’s  feet.  When  thou  [0  king],  didst  put  on  thy 
helmet,  it  was  as  if  the  light  of  the  sun  was  touching  the  high  sky ; 
when  thou  didst  put  on  thy  garment,  it  was  as  if  the  land  of  men  was 
filled  with  light ;  ‘  when  thou  didst  put  on  thy  girdle,  it  was  as  if  the 
morning  sun  was  touching  the  summits  ;  when  thou  didst  put  on  thy 
shawl,  it  was  as  if  the  rain  was  wetting  the  rocks.  First  I  went  to 
the  copper-hill ;  now  I  am  near  the  gold-hill.  First  I  went  to  the  lead- 
hill ;  now  I  am  near  the  silver  hill!’  Kesar  again  took  the  shape  of 
the  stree’t-child  and  went  to  the  hill  Ti  bangbang.  Here  he  distributed 
his  treasures  (which  he  had  found  in  khyung  rung's  stomach).  The 
young  men  received  the  silver — the  young  ladies  the  turquoises — the  old 
men  the  stiells — the  mothers  the  pearls — the  lamas  orange  flowers — the 
mens  some  reeds — the  gold-smiths  some  gold — the  black-smiths  some 
iron. 

*  This  tale  of  the  conquest  of  the  sun  by  Kesar  is  possibly  to  be  understood 
in  this  way :  although  the  men  of  gLing  could  see  the  sun  on  the  sky  during  winter, 
they  noticed  that  he  did  not  do  anything  profitable  to  the  earth.  They  did  not 
4:now  that  the  power  of  the  sun  depends  on  the  angle  of  his  rays.  But  they  saw 
tliat  several  months  later  the  earth  was  blessed  by  the  sun.  Therefore  they  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  must  exist  a  power  superior  to  that  of  the  suu  (Kesar  in  his 
nature  of  a  spring-god  or  god  of  the  seasons),  which  compelled  the  sun  to  yield  his 
treasures.  The  killing  of  the  sun-bird  as  well  as  that  of  the  giants  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  They  all  come  to  life  again,  t,heir  death  seems  to  express  the  idea 
that  the  conquest  is  a  complete  one. 
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Then  again  he  took  tlie  shape  of  Kesar,  and  the  whole  land  of 
men  was  filled  with  light.  They  went  with  music  to  the  gLing  castle, 
where  he  received  ’aBruguma  as  his  wife,  and  they  remained  together 
for  seven  days. 

Then  the  little  dwarfs  came  and  arranged  the  feast  in  this  way  : 
Father  Thonpa  was  placed  on  a  golden  throne,  and  mother  sNgonmo ^  on 
a  turquoise  throne,  45  phaspun  (male  relatives)  sat  on  the  right  side, 
and  45  maspun  (female  relatives)  on  the  left  side,  the  old  men,  beauti¬ 
ful  like  white  eagles,  sat  in  the  middle,  the  girls,  beautiful  like  fresh 
parched  grain,  formed  a  circle  ;  the  young  men,  with  their  beautiful 
teetli,  rose  for  a  dance,  and  the  little  dwarfs  sat  on  thrones  of  shell. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  all  went  to  their  homes,  but  Kesar  and 
'aBruguma  went  to  the  giLing'-castle  and  lived  there  in  peace. 

Vocabulary  and  Notes. 

No.  1. 

khambu,  a  bite  (of  bread). 


phnthuiigf;,=phu  dung,  sleeve. 

■o 

I  shall  carry  [it]  a  little  ;  ycig-  a  little. 
’adracas,  compensate 


^51  ’adra,  compensation. 

.*n 

3^^  I  zerre^^zerte,  saying. 

Cv 


si  snyan,  said  to  be  t  he  same  as  ysung  snyan, 
srog  kkag,  res()onsibility  for  [somebod v’s] 
rgo7ig,  =  gongha,  collar. 

3^’^q^  I  zpr  thihs,  argument. 


well-sounding. 

life. 


3'^  I  zama,  =  rdzama,  pot. 

thpyor,  a  stone-pyramid,  erected  on  hill  tops  in  honour  of 


the  gods. 


17 


klias  dmav,  shame,  contempt. 
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To^s.^sgrogs^  help. 

^  I  me  btugces,  to  light  a  fire,  the  same  as  Idugces. 

khol,  bad  ;  eye  of  a  tree. 

5'^  I  drimo  dgu  chod,  said  to  mean  ‘  smell  of  dung  ;  ’  name 

N,9 

of  a  valley. 

No.  2. 

SI' I  sgoces,-=bgodpa,  distribute. 


^  ^  1  ^  1  a  man  who  is  present  at  burials 

and  weddings,  and  who  receives  somelfood  in  recognition  of  his  presence. 

CS 

grig,  good ;  enough. 


I  gonces,  clothes. 


khrai  thiing,  the  abridged  name  of  Agn  Khrai  mgo  khra 

thung. 

thama,  shore ;  the  ‘  end  ’  of  the  water. 


No.  3. 

tagi,  bread;  the  original  spelling  is  prob.ably  takyir ;  it  be¬ 
came  tagiv  and  tagi  in  Central  Ladakh,  when  the  y  was  lost.  Compare 
kyirmo  =  girmo,  Rupee. 

mangnga  mi  lus,  it  will  remain  the  less. 


yij  ya,  exclamation,  meaning  about  ‘yes’;  it  does  not  express 
much  respect  for  the  addressed  person. 

^  I  ohoho,  exclamation,  expressing  contempt. 

khrelcas,  to  feel  shame. 

thoras,  =  t]ioTe,  to-morrow. 
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isun,  a  feast  with  beer;  compare  i  in  Jaschke’s  dictionary. 
0,  exclamation,  expressing  astonisliment. 

1  zerradpa,  said  ;  abridged  for  'zerradpin. 

I  shangpo,  clever. 

yyangspa,  pleasure,  games. 
rdog  chong,  a  kick  with  the  foot. 

^  f  maltse,  bed. 

yyog  gor,  =  yyog  khor,  or  yyog  skor,  the  sheep-skin 


worn  by  ladies. 

^'0  I  ^^^99^  khri,  a  throne  made  of  willow -branches. 

mtho  dguma,  ‘  ninefold  on  the  top,’  i.e.,  there  were 

NS 

nine  pieces  of  butter  (kalcor)  on  the  top  of  the  beer-pot, 

I  bzangs,  =  bzang,  good. 


dkar  nas,  white  barley  ;  the  best  kind  of  barley. 

y  sum  chang,  ‘the  third  beer;’  when  a  girl  is  to  be 

given  to  a  husband,  there  are  at  least  three  feasts  given  to  the  suitors  ; 
each  about  one  month  after  the  preceding  one.  Here  two  feasts  have 
been  given  already ;  this  is  the  third. 

bitngpa^=^pungpa,  vessel. 

Cv 

rm{dpa,-=  midpa,  to  swahow. 

I  pan  chtmg,  a  little  lama  of  no  rank  ;  compare  panpon. 
srongpo,  or  srungpo,  beggar. 


srong  phrug  kun,  ‘jmu  street-child  and  you  other 

'O 

low-caste  people !  ’ 
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^  '5o^|  seyagcan,  rough. 


chagra,  the  pvivy. 

ringmanas,-yv\th  the  long  [throat].  The  ablative  is 
used  here  instead  of  tlie  instrumental. 

I  spwig  rogs  (sgrogs),  assistance. 

NO 

I  [  phas  lha  mas  lha  ;  in  these  words  the  spelling  is 

incorrect  ;  the  actual  pronunciation,  according  to  Mr.  Eibbach’s  re- 
seai  ches  in  Shell  and  Leh,  and  my  own  researches  in  Khalatse,  is  pha 

Jh  "Tl  forms  pha  zla  and  ma  zla  are  used  alternati^ly 

witb^ayaand  mu  JZa.  (This  is  tl.e  actual  p.onunciation  of  zZh 
t  18  quite  possible  that  in  the  compounds  pZia  zla  and  ma  zla  the  ori¬ 
ginal  form  of  the  name  of  the  gods  {lha)  yj  preserved;  .Zawafpro- 
nounced  JZa,  when  all  consonants  before  Z  became  h ;  hla  was  wrongly 
written  lha,  p^Iiaps  for  graphic  reasons.  °  ^ 

3jc!  nang,=,dang,  with. 


No.  4. 

I  gabs,  =  yab,  father. 

IKiaj’ajj  yolla,  =  rjolba,  curtain. 

cs 

(3]^  G]  I  phirlogla,  =  phyiloglu,  perverse  in  the  wrong  way. 

Cv 

PI-  kha,  on  broken  branches. 

Cv 

qor^!  palkyi,  dandy,  palanquin  ;  Urdu  ;  palkyila,  like  a  palki. 
brtanpa,  this  is  tlie  other  name  of  'aBruguma's  father. 

Os 

[5^  khyim  shang,  the  principal  part  of  the  room  in  a  house. 

abang,  place  of  the  women  (in  a  house). 

^0} I  g^-ai  mgo,  place  for  men  (in  a  house). 


This  is  the  plan  of  the  principal  room  of  a* Lower  Ladakhi  house  : 


Cv 

Icin,  —  lei,  dung,  urine. 

phug  rags,  barn  for  broken  straw  (pbub.) 
snyalba,  put  down  ;  causative  of  nyalba. 

I  shang  kog,  a  skin,  used  for  clothing. 

T'iTI  dong  tog,  really. 

pan  jung,'=pan  chung,  little  lama. 

or  sgo  khag,  sgo  'adra,  responsibility  for  some¬ 

body’s  life. 

I  lagsmo,  =  leg.,mo,  good,  beautiful. 

srang  khormo,  idler  in  the  streets,  is  also  used  for 

public  woman.’ 

I  ’adzagGas,  =  adzegpa,  climb. 


1^4 


shi  lang,=:lci  lang,  dung. 
yyomma,  =  yyonma,  left. 

^‘51  raru,  wind. 

yya,  heap  of  stones  ;  (slate  ?) 
or  rdzah,  rdzabra,  kind  of  a  mouse. 

I  nang  nor,  riches  in  the  house,  {nang). 


^"5  'S^  I  btsocas,=^’athsodpa,  to  cook. 

pogcas,  take  away  (from  the  stove). 
I  ’athsangcas,  to  be  complete. 


zerte  yin,=izerpa  yin,  said. 

rT]^|I 

kag  and  5q!  cab,  suddenly. 


No.  6. 

^  ^  ^  I  jojopa,  or  jojorangpa,  the  ladies  as  a  body  (of  walkers). 

^  I  rdza  lam  a  stony  (not  a  clayey)  road. 

cv 

^  I  Biri,  name  of  a  wild  yak. 

’akhyedcas,  overshadow,  (not  only  ‘  distribute’), 
f  kraphusse,  rat. 

^adon  phrona^  portion  of  food. 

-V  ^ 

Drangge,  Drongge,  names  of  Kesar’s  servants 
till  now-a-days  very  simple  people  are  called  by  those  names. 

acjo,! 

chang  rkyal,  hides  for  beer. 
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I  zabna,  if  [we]  put  on  silk  (or  another  beautiful  dress). 
denna  zana,  at  the  very  same  time. 

CV 

sog  Idi,  elastic  piece  of  wood  to  throw  stones  with. 
goscxis,  to  spill. 

-V 

zimte,  entering,  traversing. 
jq=ril  tubag,~tupag,  gun,  rifle. 

-V 

1  ^  I  te  ov  ste  ;  as  regards  my  system  of  differentiating  between 

the  te  and  ste  of  the  gerundive  :  besides  those  cases  where  only  te  is 
possible,  te  is  also  used,  if  the  pre.sent  tense  of  the  verb  shows  an  s 
already. 

Thus  I  write  but  I  write  but 

1 

-5^  I  mgo  cog  rog,  nod  with  the  head ;  instead  of  saying 

‘  yes.’ 

n'fl  stagste,  =  btagste,  lifting. 

I  yzfium  mgo,=yzhtc  mgo,  bow-head. 

^  I  pha  shal  bcocas,  honour  [a  man]  like  a  father. 

turum,-  imitates  the  sound  of  chewing. 
sangs,  offering  of  pencil-cedar. 

tumbu,  probably  the  original  form  of  dumbu,  a  certain 
quantity  ;  see  Lad.  Grammar,  introduction,  tenuis. 

sangngo,  =  sangs  lo,  hallo,  an  offering  ! 

rtsenmo,  a  spectacle. 
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risen  lo,  =  rtse  yin  lo,  [we]  will  play. 

yangspa,  =  yyniigspa,  spectacle;  perhaps  related  to 

dbyangs, 

mgo  zugccs,  —  mgo  ’adzugpa,  begin. 
g^-«I  burcha,  =  bur,  bolt,  peg. 


No.  6. 

g-ysj-gc-gci  bya  nyinia  khyung  rung,  the  bird,  the  sun  Ichyung 
rung,  name  of  the  sun-bird  ;  compare  khyung  dkrung. 


dug,  poison,  is  invariably  written  tug  in  my  MS.  Also  the 

Ladakhi  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  tug.  I  suppose  that  tug  is  the 
original  form,  and  that  the  tenuis  without  a  pi’otection  became  a  media. 
Lad.  Grammar,  introduction. 

I 

Idingssa,  =  Idingspa,  a  flying  one. 


thsangs,  =  thsang,  nest. 


^  ^  I  baho,  cave. 

cv 

I  snyilam,~rmilam,  dream.  Dr.  Stein’s  Endere-relics  liave 
the  form  rmyilam. 

3  3  I  ^Vh  hung  kung,  imitates  the  voice  of  Bya  so 

.  ,  N3  N9 

mig  dmar. 

^  I  ynyid  the  ral,  sleepy,  drowsy  ;  compare  JS,schke,  the 
rel. 


nurbu,  —  norbu,  jewel. — I  hrve  been  collecting  woi’ds, 

showing  the  change  from  long  or  short  o  to  u,  or  u  to  o.  This  is  a  list 
of  them  : — 


norbu  becomes  nurbu 

srungpo  becomes  srongpo 

ombu  becomes  umbu 

dondrub  becomes  dundrub 
bumo  becomes  bomo 

numo  becomes  nomo 

nubo  becomes  no  (  =  nobo). 
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In  all  these  cases  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  influienced  by 
the  vowel  of  the  second  syllable  ;  it  becomes  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  second  syllable.  There  seems  to  exist  in  Tibetan  a  law  of  sound 
which  is  closely  related  to  Professor  J.  Schmidt’s  law  of  assimilation, 
as  proved  for  Greek.  If  this  Tibetan  law  of  sound  should  turn  out  to 
be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  name  cf  ’aBrugmo  could  easily  be¬ 
come  ’aBrogmo ;  but  ’aBrogmo  could  not  hecovae  ’ aBrugmo ;  i.e.,  the  word 
’aBrogmo  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  original  form  for  'aBrvgmo. 


I  Jcho  mags,  =  kho  ma,  knapsack,  bag. 


I 


rkyangcas,  fill;  probably  a  causative  form  of  khyangcas  ; 


both  are  secondary  forms  of  gangha,  skangba. 


No.  7. 


I  sus  mi,  a  man  who  is  sent  to  meet  a  person. 

jGi'gQ’gc:  I  rgyal  Icang  Icang,  or  rgya  Icang  Icang,  the  ■  chief 

willow,’  or  the  ‘broad  willow;  ’  the  willow  of  the  world,  compare  Lad. 
Songs,  No,  XXI. 

zliabshi,  =  zkabs  phyi,  servant,  service. 

dar  lha  go  chodma,  name  of  ’aBruguma’s  servant- 
girl,  compare  Spring-myth. 

nam  za,  =  na  hzd,  clothing. 

Cv  -V 

nyi  rise,  literally  ‘sun-hill-top’;  be.,  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  on  high  snow-hills, 

I  nam  tsar,  the  shawl  which  is  placed  over  the  shoillders 
when  dancing. 

Cv 

y'^c;*qc:|  Ti  bang  hang,  name  of  a  mountain  in  gLing ;  seems 
to  mean  ‘  drenched  with  water  ’  (hangcas,  shongha). 

5^'Sl  drambu,~’adambti,  reed. 

18 
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5'^^  I  (Iranian,  =  daman,  drum. 

Cs 

harib,  clarionet. 

I  grolmo,  or  rolmo,  musical  instrument. 
I  causative  o£  'adegspa,  prepare, 

q’!^  I  halu,  dwarf. 


tung  twig, 


white. 


General  Note  on  the  Vocabulary  : — When  writing  fascicle  No.  I  and 
IT,  I  entered  only  those  words  in  my  vocabulary  which  could  not  ho 
found  in  Jaschke’s  dictionary.  Meanwhile  Sarat  Chandra  Das  dic¬ 
tionary  was  published,  and  as  I  believed  that  all  the  material  contained 
in  Jaschke’s  dictionary,  besides  new  matter,  could  be  found  in  Sarat  Chan¬ 
dra  Das’  dictionary,  I  decided  to  enter  only  those  words  which  were  not 
contained  in  Sarat  Chandra  Das’  dictionary.  However,  accidentally  I 
discovered  that  many  West-Tibetan  words  of  Jaschke’s  dictionary 
cannot  be  found  in  S.  Ch.  Das’  dictionary.  Probably  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  superfluous.  Therefore  I  resumed  my  old  practice  and  noted 
only  those  words  which  are  not  given  by  Jaschke.  It  is  evident  that 
Jaschke’s  dictionary  cannot  yet  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  the  past. 


No,  1. 


a^:^y^-q2q  |  afcrj^jq-g-qq-r^- 
Q^yyi^-qs^-q  I  yl'(q'5^^yi^*<3^  |  g'a^y  ^■qaq'S^-'^-q'^c;  | 
m’^q'0:q'q^3^  |  c;'afy^5^'3^^5^^-q'a^ycr|'cq5j  | 

gq-cf(q'qq*q'5c;’tN^  I  0'q’p=Ti'(^pp^'yr(q-qq-'^-%q^5^’|  | 

^  Nd  ^  N,P 

w  q’^'  ^'P’5'  ^’3^’  I 

y'3^^-af|y(^^k  y^^’^t'q-yc  |  0q'^i^-0-2^^-aj^-0-<5jy'0q-'Hfa]- 

^q-qcc:^  I  ^c]-^^-0-3^y'0a^-cr!^'5^p;c,-g-|0^-q|5c^->^q|' 

3\^]  jfq'^q’^'q^l  j’<5^'^0(q'Hfq'|c:-p§y^-^'q-^q^- 
aj^  I  3ai'|'iq:;-3-5^-q^p2^-q  |  3jc:-^0-ajr5^^'§-^‘^*qc:'5q'qq  | 

n:? 

y-aj^  ifq’qj’pt^  I  |^’'q'q0'pt^  I  y^'q-^c:-^’gc;'|  I 


Ija^-q  I  qys^’^-q^yyiq^’q  1 1 

n:> 

y5j^'0(q'Hryc:'^-5^-qi:;’Hn^y^-yy]q^'q^^  j  joi- 
Hrrj'^^'  a|'(^-^'By^q*5^'a!'P'a^^3^^-aj^  |  (S,'^-y-|i'cq^‘ 
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5^'^c;'<3j  I  t;*||’c5 1  a|5|-y^c;'^*^^'q^?I'^'3q'gs^  |  j 


q;N’qc:-0-aiq]’q-qs:^'^'|gq|-qc;-<||  ^ 


l^qc^q^'q]  q'qc;'^-5j-3^<^^^'aj-Q^:^q|*5^-0*Qi^5j-^c;| 

^■^’2’lEl^'q^'q'7C'^^'q^3^’f  I  |g^'3^0^[g^'qq'q'5c;^  |  ^'<5^^- 

Q^p^'LMc:'03j'qq]*(^^’^q  I  ^'5j^'J(q'Hf0’^5;*(q-afcTj^3^'^c:* 

q‘s^c;|  C:*qq'c5’^0^’cq5j-q^|^'^| 

q-rT]-g-arq?^s^'^  I  S’^'^’'^’^'}^’f 1  g'^'^^’y^q'q^aj’q'i^c:- 
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f 


rx  ^  ^ 

a3c:^*q^^:^’qQ^'gc:'q’^q]-5^s;,'<3j  | 

a,  NS  N3 

>s^ 

n.  ^  n3 

ll^*q’qc:-g=T]'^:qa^'cqq'‘^-q'^cr|*Hfiqaj  | 

Q,  NO  ^ 


t^-q'i;c:*5*q]-Hf;^5j'y^q'^3j*q'^cf]-Hf:q-3j  | 

ra^  No  Ns 

§a^-^qq|'^^'(q^-q’DTi^'<3^  | 

NS  ^ 

q|aq-ajcr|'q'=T|:;''q:;j'5j  | 
Ij^'q-qc;’g^]'Hfw5j’U^q’‘^'q-^q]'Hfy4<3j  j 

n,  NS  ^ 

|•q^•|’q]B^'q^^'q'=T|c:•D^s^•aj  | 
!^'q*qc:-^cr|  ^;q<3^'u^q-^*q-gq|*Hr5qaj  | 

Hs  ^ 

^^•q'qc:'q^]-Hf;q5j'y^q^3j'q-gq]'tf W  j 

a,  ^ 
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§:;'5|'jai'^5i-g^X^'^^-q'^  f 

ja]'^^'^'^^-g^-c;^-q:^q|.q.cr|^^  I 

•^2T|'^’j^'q*^5j*lq|-^*c:’a]’t^5^  I 
g^'q-i^^^-Hr(^’j^-|^q|'^-c:'f:ij-^c^  ^ 
cr]^^'q’p'q-cT|5q|-^-^.q.jXj':- 1 
^^•0*^q'q-g*q|c;'^.c;.aj.^5^  | 
^'^Q^'^'ci|a^*(qci|'q-cT|[;'[;-q'5j^  | 
(i’‘^‘^’f|’^3^'^cr|'q*qj[:;*c;-a|'JXrs^  [ 
?^^’3;iQ;-^^-‘^cT|^-qcT|-q*q|[;-c;'a|-^j^  | 
-s;*  I 

^•cr|^^-^'q',q'^E;-^-gc;'qu^-^-ai'^c;  | 
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N,? 

c;^'^-^^-a^::-c;a^*s^^*q'‘^'2^c:  j 

c:Q^*i^'q’^'q^’o55^'^!^'q^o’'y  I 

u^q'q<3j’q^'a|^’^si]-qT]q'yy^2^  I 

^•cr||2^-rTj-ikii;^*s^-^s^  |  [q-qa^^-^ETj-^'af  I 

Nd 

:;a,'^'^yc;-i^^'aiy^'s^c:  | 

^aj'ir^y:55^--q’C:Q^-q=T|-y^s^'ar  I 

§5^-Hra;-(34q|’q  | 

^'qj|^-q^fq'q*c;Q^-||(j-qt5r'^5j  | 

SJ  ' 

N^  Na  V3 
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•'s^  ^  -V— ^  -V 

^aj-5q-q]^^’rT|-^a^-^'q*a^|5c:’q'^^-q7]ci|Ygc:^*q  I  jq* 


^’^1  j  §<3j*ir(^'c;^^?q-q-^-^  I 


I  ^^'a]'qgq-q^  j 

^'^•I^l-^'|g^'5|c;'q-ai5^-q^q-qq’cq2^-|q|  | 

^=T|'q^^'^r<3j^  I  lM’cr|'ai-q|^q'ai<3^-.a^-gjQ^^'r^q-gc;^  1 1 

N,?  Nd 

yfarii^‘tiSi-£|;-‘^-||s^-=il-3j'Sjfcjj  i 

NJ» 

|=^’yTcq'^'^'Z7]n:'(3j:^-DT[;^  | 

l^-q|*jq5^*q'c;^'^'^'q^  | 

3fc-^-c:-|c-5)pi,'^-^ij^'5Jc^  I 
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NO  ^ 

Qj^qSj-Qi^qyr^ii]  C-oj-Sl^q^  | 

^c:fE;-q-Q^Y5-g^yO,!^£i|?j  | 

NP 

p*q-3’0'^?(*q-iM^| 

NO 

c;^*0q-^5q-^-^5,'cq-a}^-|q|'^q’:q3j  | 

• 

^  N9  '*»  ^  ■>»  >P 


E I 

|gq,'Sl9f  |g-gc-C|=^m-3iqi^«t:  [ 

NO 

NO 

g^'5^'s^qa^’^(5c;'5^q^'P0-^’5'a^-q^  | 

19 
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(^cr]'p' 

g’5^^^=^'qS,'^c;'q'z^f^’'T)'c\qc;^*qt5c;^'q^  |  S;-5^c;'^^a^c:-3q' 

I  |  uqc:'(^cT]’cr|^5q- 

I  |•?]•3qc;•^iM^■qS^'^•p=^•|q|'(q•qgq•q  | 
^f^''T|'a^:^(q’5^-5iq  I  3^q]’5qc;*Hf5^^*q^  | 

Ns?  'O 

joj-^’Q^qq^-q  I  g-q’qi^'qpjj-^rc;  I 

I  -^=7]'5^c;'BrS^'qs^<?^'fq'qgq'q^  |  ^•^p*(=^c:'^'a|’0^' 

Nsp  N^  NO 

N? 

^q-^c:  I  cqc;'(^q|'cr|^q’a^:^(q'y3j  |  ^q’qp?j^*Hf5^c:-Hf{^Sj'qa^' 

5^=^a^'(^-qgq*q^  |  c-^q-q'^c;-q-(q’pq]’^*^'4^  | 

NO  >0 

^^Cq’tq'pqj'qi^Q^'q  |  £T|^'q'^'gcq-q*^5;  | 

N? 

q^’S<3i'Q^j^*^::%^=T|^(a^=^p^’qi  qq'a<3j-q-^  | 

so  ^  ^ 

NO 

c:^*i^'^q-c;^c:p^-0q]'q^3^-2^c:  | 

^'T]q-J^q3^'g,q-5W’Q^c:’c;^'q5^p’q-2T|q3j  | 

NO 
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>sj?  >C> 

jq'^iq'^'^^-0^’q*^cT|-(q'CT|^5j  | 

"o 

fq5i-'^'5ip^'0-|^*Hr^'^'f 'y^q'^<5^^’?rc;  1 1 

I  g'§'5^'^c;-^2^'qi5c:-<5j  I  l^’^c;-^- 
ajq|-q'c;5>^'q^5^^'i^^’q  |  §<5j'q^  |  t;^’'q^'q*q^^'^^'q'5c 

I  ^•5j^-0-^q'0^'§aj*‘q  a;-aiq]’q'qc;-^'qi^'q  |  §3j- 

I  (qq'0-g0?rq^5j'yqt^c;^  |  iqc;'(^cT|-cT|^3q'^*q-5;c;- 
§<3j’irS^'q?^'q’s^c:'qcr|  ]  ^•^'y^c;-^-q’P^^5I-q*q^'^p3j-^-§3^- 

N,^ 
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^gq’q^  I  ^’<^’«^^'§'^o^’q-J^q|'^<^’^cr|'5^^c!|^-q  |  5;j-qT|ci]^’ 

I  ^'cr|c;^-q-Q:jcr|*^'^-q  |  |}-«^gQj-q-^<3j*aiC'3^p5j- 

S  ‘^^'3^'^^’^'^c:'5^*^q*q-q^-^'q7T|q'yqgq*^  |  joj' 

g’^=T|’ jq*q  Gj'^^^j-aj'qgq-q^  |  0.^q|.  ^ 

^q^'^*;'qgq-^'^q|- jq<3j’irc;  1 1 

No.  3. 

1  9'^*  "^1 

^3^  I  ^p^’^X’iq'  ^q* 55j'a^*yi^'g^(q'g’^^'^q|’i:^C;'^-^<3jq|- 

q’^^'q'^c:'^!  ?^q’5’q|=T]’q*qc;^’q^' I 

Cv  ^ 

t’^'  I  'S^’^qy  S' 

>o  ^  ' 

1  yq’^g^’s'^Tf I  ^'q’Q^q’<i<3j'=T]g5^-q^cT|^  I 
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Nii& 

^q|-Q^s^q|^  I  jq-cr^*5ip3;-q-(^=T]yw:|-a3q- 

'O 

4^  1  y:^q:;'q^*q^  |  ^q]’ 

is^-y^c:  I  y*yc;-5^-?,3q'Hf  ^•^'^c;-^-Q^gc;*^*^  | 
^y^'^c;’q-yc:*?^(q-q-^c;*^-p^2^^’yy]q^-q^’q^  | 

y-qt^c^-^-^-q^qj-u^yl^'^  |  |3^'Sf^'^*^^'q'^^'y^c;’^'i^^'q  | 

^■^•i^';qy(3|^-q  |  |  f3^^'pc:’^=T]'^=T|'^- 

>o 

q^yq|-^y  q^3q*^-|^-(qy-?rc;  |  y^^*5-5i=I]*^*^'5=T]-<5^C*5q^’fl^^* 

Nd  N^  N.P 

?r|'^q,-y5^*3j::-yq|q-q  |  | 

Nd 

I  y3i^’Tj'^q.-a;^'^^c;'<3jc;-5j^'g]*a^y 1 1 
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s.^ 

(a^g-2^rT|^'(^^'g*q-^c;'^-iflJ'?^ai'q-^«^-ar| 

NO 

-V— 'CvC< 

N5 

NO 

(a^g-cr|i^:!;'(^^-^’q'^c:^^-?r^*c^a;-04*^2^  | 

NO 

^'^^•5j^*^’^j^'g]’q'5c:^'q  I  U’(^c:’^-y43q'(^ai-?rc;’f  * 

NO 

I  ^•q=;c;'E<5j-^=r|*.s;q||  z^-pq^-^qj-q- 

^o 

NO 

1  ig-q^^-i^y  I  n^y^c;-g- 

z7]l=T]’q^c;’q|  p^q]'ai'qc:|  qi^^rcitjc^-q  |  p^q]-aj-Sc:| 

y^^|'q^a;y^zT|-q'^-^'qrf-^c;'i*;Y^a^^’^l  ^*'^^’5*^'^' 

oj-qc^-^q-q^  | 

NO  NO 
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gc:^'^*|^*^^-q  I  3'q'Hr3'^^’0’|5j'(a^^3 1  pq*qcT]'§^' 

NO 

q^i'^aj-q  j  I 

"  >0 

(q-qi^C’I’^’i^-yT^-l^^^'q  ]  ifq'f  ^-q- 
,^c;-5^^'0*^^'23c:'0-(^c;*qa^-§-^'Q^=^cT]'l-^  |  jq-q^s^c;- 

NO 

ND 

N^  NO 

5j-qi5c;'cq5j|  gq'^cT|^a^'s^?Tj^'^^*if^-3^c:-q-^q*:^3j-(^^'q  | 

l^-y  ^i*,-  g-^-  =^::-  0ni-sf=iitgS,'=^^'  tgaroi-|^  j 

cf  ^3'q^=^’^  I  p^'q'^3'q^^'li'(q'^-^^^’i^'q^  f 

NO  ^ 

|c;’^q-q^|-^  |  ^'<3^^''T]’^^'cqq*§'5^|!^-(q'q|q*q  | 

NO  NO 
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I  ^5^-^-y u^y |ct|  j 

[gQ^’^c;*q-c;^y^'q  |  (g’0ai'Hfq|  gq-Hfir 

^ 

I  yq'p;q-^yy^?l'q'5=T]’i^'y§-cN^  |  @'<^'0^'^^^' 

yq’2^]5y'y'Tj'^^'0f^'Bf^'qa^’^^^':^3j  | 

y5^]'yc;'^c:'q'‘5q'S^'qS’T^’^^  1 

y(q’aJq'iy0s=T|'y^’^^’-^’qS^'^p^':^^| 
n]5!T|*y§c;'5^p^'c:'-^C’fq'‘^*q^-^y^'5qa^| 
cT]5cr]*yyp^c:*(q-'^'S^-q-j^aj  | 

^]5cr|’y  | 

z^lyy|-p^c;'q‘^’Q^-q-c^a^ ! 


's»  'nP 

qE^C^'yp’q^'Q^y^'qj  i^'^'^q'q'fq  |  ^'s^rcTj-ajq-t^c^i^-q-cqaj  j 


ij-q'^q-q-^^'i^^-q  |  c;'0'a^cT|'cqq-5jq*u<c;q  j 

I  q-q'(q  |  T]'^^'0fq'Hfi^'^py^^-uTyq  | 

Ni>  NJ  ^ 

y2^c;'q*qq]'p  ]  yjq'q'y^'i^^'q  |  gc:'^'q^'0q’^'3^;'5^py 

NO  ^ 
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jai-£f  I  ^c;-3q' 


KESAR’S  JOURNEY  TO  CHINA  AND  MARRIAGE 
TO  gYUI  dKON  mCHOGMO. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

I. 

Alter  seven  kingdoms  had  been  snbdned  by  Kesar,  he  went  to  the 
hermitage  near  the  white,  black  and  red  bill.  He  went  there,  because 
lie  could  not  find  the  road  to  China,  and  because  he  thought  he  woul 
be  able  to  show  his  [magic]  power  to  the  King  of  China,  after^  having 
been  in  the  hermitage  for  three  years.  Underneath  the  hermitage  he 
had  placed  the  goat  Kahulic,  and  when  2|  years  had  elapsed,  he  showed 
his  magic  power  to  the  King  of  China.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
King  of  China’s  castle  went  to  pieces  on  one  side,  and  the  King  him¬ 
self  began  to  suffer  from  heart-ache.  The  lot-casters  and  astrologers 
who  were  consulted,  knew  at  once  that  the  misfortune  had  been  caused 
by  Kesar.  “  Kesar  must  come  here  himself,  there  is  no  other  means  of 

curing  the  King !  ”  thus  they  said. 

The  Chinese  were  afraid  to  send  a  man  to  Kesar,  because  he  might 
be  killed.  Therefore  they  sent  the  bird  Worre  with  a  letter.  Al¬ 
though  the  Chinese  promised  to  present  Kesar  with  everything  he 
should  like  to  possess,  he  refused  to  go,  until  they  would  ask  him 
through  a  human  messenger. 

Then  the  King  of  China  cut  his  hand  and  mixed  its  blood  with 
some  earth.  He  formed  a  man  and  made  him  alive  by  putting  in 
breath  and  sent  him  to  Kesar.  There  this  new  creature  threw  the 

letter  before  Kesar  and  disappeared. 

Because  Kesar’s  time  of  sitting  in  the  hermitage  had  not  yet 
elapsed,  he  sent  Agu  Khrai  mgo  Khrai  thung  meanwhile.  The  Agu  did 
not  knoi,  the  way,  and  when  a  dark  fog  came,  he  lingered  somewhere 
on  the  road. 

After  the  three  years  were  fulfilled,  Kesar  killed  the  goat  Kabulu 
and  gave  her  flesh  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Then  he  went  to  father 
bsTanpa  and  mother  sNgonmo  and  asked  them  to  give  him  the  following 
things  :  A  basket  whicii  will  hold  the  valleys  and  hills  ;  a  leather 
bag  which  will  hold  the  deserts;  a  pot  which  holds  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  ;  a  bundle  of  sinews  from  lice  ;  the  blood  of  red  beetles  ;  one  bushel 
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of  gold-dust ;  the  I’ed  cheek  of  the  ogress  Ronemo ;  the  hand  of  the  ogie 
Ragsha  ;  a  handful  of  sunbeams,  a  handful  of  moonbeams,  and  one 
bushel  of  ashes  of  [burnt]  silk. 

Father  Thonpa  answered  that  he  could  give  him  all  the  articles 
required,  with  the  exception  of  the  cheek  of  the  ogress  and 
the  hand  of  the  ogre.  To  get  these,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to  the 
cold  valley  and  ask  the  hermit  about  them.  The  hermit  could  not 
give  them  either,  but  lent  his  copper  (coloured)  dogs.  Whilst  these 
dogs  were  away  searching  foi’  the  ogres,  Kesar  and  the  hermit  made  a 
pit  with  a  window.  Just  when  they  had  finished,  the  dogs  came  back, 
driving  the  ogres  before  them.  Kesar  shot  his  arrows  out  of  the 
window  and  out  ofi  the  cheek  and  the  hand  of  the  two  ogres  who  fled 
away.  Then  Kesar  started  for  China. 

2. 

After  three  days  Kesar  arrived  at  a  high  hill,  and  there  he  found 
Agu  Khnn  tJiung.  He  took  the  shape  of  a  traveller  and  asked  the  Agu 
how  he  had  got  there.  The  Agu  answered  that  he  was  a  messenger 
of  King  Kesar  on  his  way  to  China,  and  that  he  had  lost  the  way  and 
was  near  starving.  Kesar  blamed  him  for  having  undertaken  what 
he  was  unable  to  perform,  and  for  having  been  conceited.  Then  he 

sent  him  back  to  the  land  of  gLing. 

After  having  travelled  for  seven  more  days,  he  arrived  before  a 
high  hill  and  a  rock,  with  a  lake  between.  Although  he  went  about 
for  several  days,  he  could  not  find  the  way.  Then  he  threw  off  the 
basket  which  held  the  valleys  and  hills,  and  the  pot  which  held  the  sea 
and  the  hills,  and  the  waters  disappeared. 

After  another  three  days  they  (Kesar  and  his  horse)  came  to  a 
sandy  desert,  where  neither  man  nor  horse  could  go,  and  both  ex¬ 
perienced  much  misery.  This  obstacle  was  removed  by  the  bag  which 
held  the  deserts. 

Again  after  three  days  they  came  to  a  country  with  a  host  of  lice 
which  had  no  sinews.  After  they  had  eaten  all  the  flesh  of  Kesar,  he 
gave  them  some  sinews,  and  then  he  escaped. 

After  three  more  days  they  came  to  many  beetles  which  were 
without  blood.  When  Kesar  gave  them  some  blood,  he  could  pass 
without  experiencing  any  harm. 

Then,  after  three  days,  it  became  perfectly  dark  for  ten  days  ;  there 
was  a  dark  fog,  the  man  was  without  food,  and  the  horse  without  grass. 
Kesar  ciied  and  complained  to  Ajie  bkttr  dmarmo,  that  for  ten  days  he 
had  not  seen  the  sun.  Ane  hkvr  dmanmo  reminded  him  of  his  hartdfulfi 
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of  sunbeams  and  moonbeams.  He  took  them  out,  and  the  sun  as  well 
as  the  moon  rose.  When  he  saw  the  tracks  of  the  road  where  he  had 
strayed  about  during  night,  he  felt  astonished. 

Having  travelled  for  another  three  days,  they  discovered  that  the 
road  was  barred  by  ogres.  Kesar  saw  the  ogre  whose  band  he  had 
robbed.  He  promised  to  restore  the  hand,  if  the  ogre  would  let  him 
pass.  The  ogre  was  pleased  to  receive  his  hand  back,  and  showed 
Kesar  the  way.  In  a  similar  way  Kesar  had  a  free  passage  through  the 
laud  of  the  ogresses,  three  days  later,  when  he  restored  the  cheek  to  the 
ogress  who  had  none. 

After  three  days  they  arrived  on  a  glncier-pass,  where  icy  dust  was 
scattered  over  them.*  They  had  great  difficulties,  and  were  obliged  to 
go  back.  Then  they  met  three  poor  men.  Kesar  gave  them  some  gold, 
and  they  sliowed  him  the  way. 

When  the  King  of  China,  who  lived  in  a  castle  in  the  middle  of  a 
lake,  heard  that  Kesar  was  approaching,  he  sent  many  of  his  men  to 
meet  him.  As  Kesar  was  gradually  drawing  near,  the  King  of  China’s 
pain  became  less. 

3. 

Agu  Khrai  thiing,  when  coming  back  to  the  land  of  gLing  sent 
’rt  Brug^ima  out  of  the  castle  and  gave  her  a  black  tent.  He  himself 
became'king  and  tyrannized  over  the  country.  He  wore  three  hats, 
piled  one  on  the  other,  his  horse  had  three  stirrups,  and  his  dog  three 
red  collars. 

The  King  of  China  had  a  daughter  called  yYui  dkon  mchogmo. 
This  girl  wished  by  all  means  to  run  away  with  Kesar  and  asked  leave 
of  her  father.  When  both  went,  all  the  riches  followed  after  them. 

The  nobility  did  not  like  this,  and  to  bring  Kesar  back,  they  pur- 
sued  him  and  asked  him  how  he  could  go  away  without  having  seen  the 
pit  of  the  dragons.  Kesar  went  back,  and  when  he  was  looking  into  the 
pit,  the  Chinese  noblemen  pushed  him  in.  There  were  three  dragons 
of  white,  black  and  yellow  colour.  Kesar  killed  them.  The  white  one 
he  used  as  a  carpet,  the  black  one  as  a  pillow,  and  the  yellow  one  as  a 
dress.  He  ate  their  flesh,  sang  a  song  and  was  happy. 

Then  the  Chinese  tried  to  kill  Kesar  with  stones,  but  Ane  bknr 
dmnnmo  advised  him  to  take  the  shape  of  a  golden  fly  and  escape.  He 
did  that  and  escaped,  although  the  Chinese  filled  the  pit  with  stones. 
Kesar  went  tb  the  cold  valley  and  practised  sorcery,  in  consequence  of 
which  all  China  was  smitten  with  leprosjn 

1  The  Tibetan  word  for  silk  and  ice  is  the  same  (dor.)  According  to  the 
Tibetan  text  it  looks  almost  as  if  Kesar  himself  was  scattering  the  dust  about. 
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4. 

The  Chinese  found  out,  with  the  help  of  their  magicians,  that  Kesar 
was  the  source  of  the  illness  and  that  he  was  sitting  in  the  cold  valley. 
They  sent  an  embassy  to  him  and  offered  him  all  their  treasures  and  the 
queen  yYui  dkon  mchogmo.  Therefore  Kesar  left  the  hermitage  and 
went  to  China.  This  stopped  the  leprosy  ;  but  he  did  not  stay  for 
longer  than  ten  days  and  returned  to  the  gLi'^g  land  together  with 

many  treasures  and  yYui  dkon  mchogmo. 

One  day  before  arriving  at  gLing  he  made  a  black  sheep,  put  on  a 
black  carpet,  took  the  disguise  of  a  vagabond  and  put  the  queen  and  all 
his  treasures  in  his  pocket.  He  found  ’a  Briigurna  in  a  black  tent  and 
Agu  Khrai  thung  on  the  throne  with  his  three  hats,  etc.  He  asked  him 
what  was  the  meaning  of  his  three  hats,  three  stirrups  and  three 
collars  for  the  dog.  Khrai  thung  said  that  always  the  first  of  the  three 
articles  was  a  sign  that  Kesar  had  died;  the  second  a  sign  that  the 
castle  of  gLing  had  come  into  the  Agu’s  possession  ;  and  the  third  was 
for  ordinary  use. 

Kesar  went  back  to  a'Bruguma  in  his  disguise  ;  and  a’Bf'uguma  who 
took  him  for  a  travelling  monk  from  China,  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
give  her  some  news  of  Kesar.  He  answered  that  Kesar  had  died  in 
China,  and  that  the  King  of  China  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  had 
given  presents  to  the  lamas;  1000  (Rs.?)  to  the  great  monks,  100  (Rs.?) 
to  the  little  monks,  and  a  black  sheep  and  a  carpet  to  him.  a'Bruguma 
cried  and  fainted.  Now  Kesar  showed  his  true  self  to  the  lady.  Then 
he  pursued  Agu  Khrai  thung  and  killed  him  with  a  spear.  Kesar  went 
with  his  two  wives  to  the  gLing  castle  and  lived  there  in  happiness. 
Also  the  Agus  were  greatly  pleased. 


NOTES. 


In  my  first  brief  sketch  of  Kesar’s  journey  to  China  (rOya  Nag), 
in  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne,  No.  XV,  2,  p.  II,  III,  I 
made  the  remark  that  this  episode  of  the  Kesar  Saga  was  probably  a 
winter  myth.  Looking  at  the  version  as  contained  in  the  preceding 
pages,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  passages 
in  the  Saga  which  allow  themselves  of  being  explained  as  parables 
of  the  winter.  If  a  number  of  passages  cannot  be  explained  with  the 
help  of  the  seasons,  all  the  same,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Kesar 
Saga,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  not  the  original  Kesar  Saga,  as  it  was 
shaped  by  the  ancient  men  of  ghing  ;  but  that  we  possess  it  in  the 
form  into  which  it  has  grown  in  the  course  of  many  centuries,  nay, 
thousands  of  years.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  following  passages, 
which  according  to  my  view  speak  in  favor  of  a  winter  myth,  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Saga  : — 

(a)  The  baskets  and  bags  which  hold  the  waters  and  hills 
(probably  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  and  the  melting  snow). 
People  might  have  explained  in  this  way  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  ice  and  snow  at  the  approach  of  the  spring- 
god. 

(h)  The  bloodless  beetles  and  the  lice  without  sinews  might  be 
the  snowfiakes  and  hail-stones.  They  are  changed  into 
ordinary  beetles  and  lice  by  Kesar  in  spring  (he  gives 
them  blood  and  sinews).  The  unpleasant  perception  of 
the  extreme  cold  in  winter  reminded  the  men  of  gLing 
of  the  sting  of  lice  during  summer. 

(c)  The  red  cheek  of  the  ogress  which  is  stolen  may  be  ex¬ 

plained  in  this  way  :  The  ogress  is  the  personification 
of  a  mountain,  the  top  of  which  glovvs  like  red  fire  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  during  summer.  During  winter  the 
morning  and  evening  sun  may  never  touch  it,  and  thus 
the  red  cheek  is  stolen.  But  as  the  giants  are  chased 
about,  it  would  perhaps  be  easier  still  to  take  them  for 
personifications  of  clouds. 

(d)  Kesar’s  crooked  way  to  China  {rOya  nag  =  the  black 

extent)  may  liave  been  suggested  by  the  spiral-like 
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downward  course  of  the  sun  during  winter.  That  the 
ornament  is  probably  an  illustration  of 

Kesar’s  loute,  is  suggested  by  the  Ladakhi  name  of  the 
ornament,  rgya  srang,  which  is  undei’stood  to  mean 
‘  Chinese  street,’  not  ‘  broad  street  ’  or  ‘  Indian  street,’ 
which  are  other  possible  ti’anslations. 

(e)  The  fact  that  Eesar  has  not  seen  the  sun  for  ten  days 
occurs  here  in  many  places  during  winter.  There  are 
many  valleys,  to  the  bottom  of  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  do  not  attain  at  all  for  even  a  longer  period. 

(/)  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  whole  of  China  is  smitten 
with  leprosy,  which  illness  is  removed  by  Eesar’s  ad¬ 
vance  towards  China.  This  may  point  to  snow. 

The  story  of  Kesar’s  marriage  to  yYui  dkon  mchogmo,  shows  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  close  relationship  between  Kesar  and  Srong  btsan  sgampo. 
That  Kesar’s  two  wives  are  representatives  of  the  two  colours,  white 
and  blue  (or  green),  as  is  also  the  case  with  Srong  btsan  sgampo’s  wives, 
is  shown  in  the  first  case  by  the  name  yYui  dkon  mchogmo,  which  means 
‘  the  turquoise  goddess.’  She  stands  for  the  blue  and  green  colours. 
'aBruguma  stands  for  the  white  colour  as  is  shown  by  gLing  glu  of 
Phyang,  No.  IV.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Mongolian  version  of 
Kesar’s  journey  to  China  has  not  much  in  common  with  the  Lower 
Ladakhi  version. 


VOCABULARY  AND  COMMENTS. 


1. 

pei’Iiaps  more  correctly  khaiulu  [animals]  with 
a  black  and  white  mouth. 

“V  Cv 

phyed  any  ynyis,  one  and  half  ;  Low  is  the  'ang  to 
be  explained  in  these  cases  ? 

I  minha,  =  mn  yinpar,  besides  ;  unless. 

hyamo  Idorre,  name  of  a  bird. 

mul~dngul,  silver. 

I  ’  adangscas,  recover. 

rucaSf  knead. 

1  mun  'akhor,  mist ;  dark  fog. 

I  lu4igs,  =  lung,  valley ;  cultivated  district, 
g^l-soi  I  gihug  tsel,  basked. 

Itsangi^po,  =  ytsangpo,  riv'er. 

I  yser  phe,  gold  dust  (literally  gold  flour). 

I  ronemo,  name  of  an  ogress  ;  is  said  to  mean  ‘  corpse- 

eater.’ 

I  ragsJia,  name  of  an  ogre  ;  this  is  probably  the  Indian 

1 

3’^*^  1  oi'igiual  form  is  bya 

ihyin.  It  means  that  Kosar  gave  the  flesh  of  the  goat  to  birds  of  prey. 
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In  Memoires  dela  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne,  No.  XV,  2,  p.  66,  I  said 
that  Laws  of  Sound  No.  1.  (see  Sketch  of  Ladakhi  Grammar,  J.A.S.B,, 
Vol.  LXX,  Part  I,  Extra  No.  2,  p.  6)  ought  to  have  been  given  in  full, 
in  this  form  ;  s  +  o  =  sh,  s  +  j  =  zh,  s  +  ts  =  s,  s  +  dz  =  z.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  s  may  always  be  replaced  by  r  or  I,  even  by  the  prefixes  b,  y,  d, 
if  they  are  pronounced  as  r  or  s.  Starting  with  bya  sbyin  =  bya  sjin  = 
bya  zhin,  which  illustrates  the  formula  s4- j  =  zh,  I  shall  now  give  those 
examples,  illustrative  of  the  rule,  which  have  occurred  tome  during  the 
edition  of  the  Kesar  Saga  : — 

s  (or  Z,  r,  etc.,)  +j=zh., 

Ijogs  becomes  zhogs  or  yzhogs  ;  ’ajogpa  has  bzhag  as  its  perfect 
stem,  and  ’ajugpa — zTiugs ;  in  both  cases  the  b  prefix  of  the  perfect  stem 
seems  to  have  caused  the  change  of  j  to  zh  (although  it  is  no  more 
written  in  zhugs\  Here  sdao  sby in  —  sj in  =  zhin,  sbyar=  sjar  —  zhar  &nd 
similar  cases  must  be  mentioned. 


s  (or  Z,  r,  etc.,)  +  ts  =  s. 

rtsogpo  becomes  aogpo  ;  rtsab  bzang  becomes  sab  hzang ;  the  classical 
words  ynyid  sad  and  nyams  sad  have  their  ancient  prototypes  in  the 
Lower  Ladakhi  foims  ynyid  {b)  tsad  and  nyams  (6)  tsad.  Thus  the  s  of 
sad  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  prefix  on  ts. 


s  (or  Z,  T,  etc.,)  +  dz=z. 


rdzing  becomes  zing ;  skyer  rdzong  becomes  her  zong ;  rdzama 
becomes  zama  ;  in  mgo  zugcas  instead  of  mgo  'adzugcas  we  may  suspect 
the  influence  of  a  prefix  on  the  original  dz,  which  in  this  case  did  not 
become  ts,  as  a  secondary  form  has  it.  There  are  several  joarallel  cases 
to  this. 


’agram  mthsal,  red  cheek. 

y abs  thonpa,  ia  often  spelled  yet 6s  sZowjJct ;  probably 


the  concluding  s  of  the  first  syllable  was  pronounced  with  the  second, 
and  instead  of  the  impossible  sthonpa,  stonpa  was  written. 


2. 


khabar,  news  ;  it  is  the  Urdu  khabar. 

khampa  =  khamspa,  man  of  Khams  ;  is  used  for  every 


traveller,  even  a  vagabond. 
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I  slcyon  —  hha  hkyon,  rebuke. 

thimg  instead  of  Khra  thung ;  this  may  be  a  case  of 

NP  S5 

assimilation  to  the  last  syllable. 

(3jCt|  I  nag,  misery,  great  strain  ■  nag  mtliongha,  to  suffer  much. 

skyalha  =  shyeloa,  c&use  [harm], 
rjesjpo,  track. 

I  hhrola  =  khrodla,  among,  in  the  crowd. 

I  lampa,  guard  (of  a  road)  ;  sentinel. 

cv 

nrnpa  hzliindu,  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘  by  and  by.' 

3. 

j  reho=:regur,  tent  of  yak’s  hair.  This  kind  of  tent  shows 

that  this  version  .of  the  Saga  may  belong  to  a  tribe  in  the  east  of 
Ladakh,  because  the  Ladakhis  do  not  make  use  of  such  tents. 

I  sjnibcas,  to  put  u^a  [a  tent]  ;  literally  ‘  turn  over  per- 

haps  because  the  tent  has  to  be  turned  about  in  many  directions  before 
the  work  is  finished. 

yq  I  tihi,  hat. 

rtsagcas,  to  pile  up  ;  probably  causative  of  'adzegpa,  to 

climb. 

’obchen  =  yob]chen,  stirrup. 

I  khrog  dmar,  red  collar  ;  khrog  seems  to  mean  ‘  throat ' 

originally. 

I  hukum,  order,  commandment ;  it  is  the  Urdu  huhm. 

Ns  NS 

I  dgongspa  zhucas,  ask  for  leave. 

I  <^kon  mchogmo,  turquoise  goddess  ; 

name  of  the  King  of  China’s  daughter. 


rdaste,  prosecuting  ;  probably  the  same  as  bdasfe,  chasing. 
s^u  -drag,  nobility. 


I  Idumbu,  occurs  in  the  names  of  the  three  dragons  {'abu) 
"S  Ns  I 

as  well  as  in  that  of  an  Agu  ;  what  it  means  in  this  connection  I  have 
not  yet  found  out. 


snyas,  sngas,  =  pillow. 
brodcan,  savoury. 


candra,  pocket. 

nangdti,  in,  inside  ;  this  form  is  used  here  in  many  places, 

where  the  colloquial  has  rtangna;  simply  to  imitate  the  classical,  or, 
more  correctly,  the  Central  Tibetan  language. 

grubpa,  fulfiller  [of  the  law]  ;  title  of  monks. 

N,© 

I  Vienne  =  mannas,  besides. 

I  ean  tang,  perhaps  more  correctly  zan  btang,  a  meal  in 
honour  of  a  dead  person. 

tlisar  =  thser,  once,  one  turn  ;  slong  tlisar  re  means  :  he 

gave  1000  [Rs.]  each  turn  to  each  (of  the  lamas). 

I  muncas,  to  faint. 


rtab 

makes  it  probable 
prefix  originally. 


ded,  prosecution  on  horseback.  This  compound 
that  the  perfect  tense  of  ’adedpn,  prosecute,  had  a  b 
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^  >o 

5'5'q3C-Hra;-|<^-^-^q-^t:-ar  [ 
g^q-qcyaiaj-qigsi-^qj'jjm-of  | 

>o 

w'^a;'5q|a]'<3j'^'|jCT|-S;q]^'ar  I 
{<'^*5^3^-i^3^^-'Hra;-q^!C;^-^q|-|;q]-qj^rT|-Q:f  | 
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Yai5j'CT]^3^*^cr|’|ci|-Qf  | 

^•^cv  es  ^ 

^q'^c;*|'ai3i’qf|^5Jj-^q|-||cr|-5f  | 
w'^a^*^^aj'aj'^'|jCT|’^cT]^'ar f 

s.® 

No  NO 

'q3j-=!]^^'S;=r|’gq|'Br  | 

^<3j’«^3i-5^^a;-'qa;'q^c;^-^cq'q=^q|-Q5^  | 

NO  No 


•N^  ON 


§|-q’5JC;-YQ^<3^’q]^3^-^cr]'|q|'a|  I 
5^- ?r(5;'^|q'aj’§'|j=r]'^cr|’'^*ar | 

NO  NO 

«^^q’-^C*q^-qa^’P’5jq^’^fq'qc;*af | 
^(q'q[;’|'(q<3j-JT]^q-^cr|'Qf  | 
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'nP 

Q;'q^c;^'^=T|-qs^=r|*ar  | 

g;|q|'3qq-q-^g-(^-^(q'qc;-or  I 
|^q-^cfo4iii'q]«sr|afori 
51S-'SiS;-yi5ai-3j-§-|ni-^^'^C-5ri 

''O 

^tq’qc;'^-(q<3j*=T]^3^-S;cT]’|ci]’Qr  | 

^5’=v5:'q5i^^'‘qQ;'q^c;^'^cr|'q:^cT|'Df  | 

>0 

^fq'qqY(q<3^'q]^q’S:q|v|jq|-ar  | 

(^'q^Tc^r^crj-qs^ETj’aT  | 

‘  'O  N^ 
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2^c;*ufq'q’^q|-^'q-qc;-ar  j 

'n?  'sa 

^pq'qa^3^'^’cr]’^^'(q-qc:'Qr  | 

NP 

^(q'qc;'|-rii^’q]^^-^q|-|jci|';^  | 
^<3j-2^3j’:^^^-‘qQ;‘q^c;^-^q|'q^ET|'ar  | 

-xs  sj, 

^q*qc;Ya}3j-q|^^’^!:r|-gcT|-Br  | 

3^^’'^S^’q|(q'<3j-^'|jCT|'^q]''^'ar  I 

cr|.^q'Q^||s^'3;i-fij’§'^q'qc:'af  | 

x:> 

22 
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>o 

^•q]^’5;:||aj'§^’g"^-q-qc;-af  | 
^^'a^'Hlc;-|'qa^-cT|^^'^eT|-|ci]'ar  I 

'C? 

>0  'Np 

^'^•q-qq'l'fq  3^Ti|^5^-^cT|-|q^- of  | 

5s^'^a^-5^|q’5j'^'|cq'^cij-^'5f  I 

l^‘p^'q^q0=^-0'^^'i;=^’^fq'qc:-ar | 

NP 

g^q'qq'^-q3j’^|^I5q-qq]'gcT]'af  | 

^^'s^3j’s^5^q-'q  S;-q^r2^-^cT|-qj^ET|-ar  | 

^•|^]*iq^’q  I  I^iiq’‘S^'fq'qc:^-q  j  (^cTj’qs^aj'q*^^’ 

'O 

^^■5f^:;'?rc;  I  ^'^^^I^q’'S^’Tj-3qc:'Hf5rc;’^’^*?i^'ai*^-a^^-r^q|| 

NP 

^l^*g-^'^q-0^-q:^q|'lcT|'tq’::^|^5j'i^C;  [ 
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Nd  No 

‘^csjwsj^-cf  sj':!(^=T|?)-gcSj'a4®  ■-’i  | 

NO 

NO 


^  so  NO 


so  NO 


so  NO 

■'=|c-’Ti-Hi^'^5i'5-|^^i^=^-g%--)'%5ri 

NO  ND 

NO 

^'•^c;-5jq]^’^pq-5^’'q(Sjq|^-3c;’^'fq'|^-5^| 

<  NO 

aDi'^i5i-^j-?^^'5j'q(^ci]?j'gc'^'ni'|'^’^  1 

no 

NO  nP 


172 


§P’?^-c^’(^c;^'0'|^=5]'5s^*^’^cr]'aj-:Xi3j'ar [ 

5^rrsf;f]C;’2^T[^'rT|<3j-5^-q(^CT|^*5C:-^'^;|^'5j  | 
>0 

5q’ifp3q'qS^-g^cT|i^:^*^-^q|*q-C^3^'5f'  | 
0'^^j^:«^'afc;-q'q(Sjcr|q-^c;'^-^.|5^.^  I 

B’^  aj-i^^-5ri 

^■^■H's^^‘|^'5‘^'g%ii  %ar  I 


178 


'O  s.? 

r  FB,g-Pl'?I?J'Ca,-qs^£i]-ai-q]^ai-i^C  ] 

>0 

f;^'w-«M-tf’'i3i-si'£iOT5rgt;-^'5-|s-^  I 

qiC5^-S-si'S-cf51‘SI(^'!l?l'gc-g-ni'g=:-ai  | 

'n3 

=T]c;^-i^-aJc;’a?l'0j=q'(^q|^*|2;'(^'q^q|^  | 

NO  No 

NP 

NO  NO 

|ai-«35-q-si3i-g'f=il'5=;-pg'a!%Sr  [ 
ac'^-5i|5i-Hf5i-q(^=TI?j-gc;’^-5-|g'3i  [ 

NO 

^c;^05q*a5^'^q|-(^^]^-^5^'q'q(^q]^'Qr  I 

NO  xo 


NO  >0  ^ 

NO  No 

rTjaj'rq-y^^'f^ I 
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>s9  S^ 

v/:]l^'^’5l|^|-^3^'0'|'q|^!^'pT|^'q';^3:-ar  | 

N.9 

>0  NJi  ^ 

f^c;-q'|l'pc;'a5^-^q|'(^^]^'|:s'fq-q^^q|^'ar  j 

■S^  N»p 

(g^'a^|q-5f(5;*|^cr|t5s^*j^T^5^'q*CAj3j-ar  | 

N*p  'SP 

g-ij5|-f,|-5j-|^mi5i:-W-a!-i^3:-ar  | 

NC> 

^  '^11 

N.? 

NO  NO 

?5’3'^’^=^'*I'^2,‘^^'3C'^-q-|ii'Jj  I 
J|-5'^"i-3^-^=i|'(^=ri^-|s;'ai-qfjrT|^  1 

o  NP  NO 

3qr^c^-^'5q'33q*|=T|'(^^|^-|j^’a|-q(^rT|^  | 

^  ^  NS 
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>0 

vs 

qcj-srpsi’qS^-g^qii^t^-p^-ardjsi-af  | 

N9  >0 

f^q|'cr|':^if(^q|^-|:^-q.q^rT|^-aLr  | 

^  N3  \o 

|*^=r|^^-aic;-5i'q(^cr|^'^E;-^*aj’|^^'dj  | 

q’ft|'<3jcr]’^c;'5^'q(^q|^'^c:-^-ai’|5^'5j  | 

£7]C^Q^*<3iC;’^*ai-‘^a;,-^-(^q|^'|z^-q-q(^q|^ 

N,^  NC)  * 
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■o  NiP 

'O 

>0  Ssi 

^  >o 

X? 

S|-*,-|^A-3iC'lf[;-S-!^qi'^^%yc-q|q-tJj3i| 

N*5  NO 

^  N3 

'No  'S? 

I  I'Ty^c;-^-5^'^^'ajc;^'q'^- 

5=T]’(q'^'^q-^q|-?rc;  |  1 1 

NO  No 


177 


U^'C^-^-<3jq|-Hf^'^a^'5jC;'^-^q]-{AI5j-ar  I 

i?^'?^'^|5j-Hf^*^Q;'5jc:*^-^q|-;N3j'ar| 

Nd 

NP 

Xp 

w^':q’^’^’Hf^-T'^[;'‘^c;'0-^c:*^*;^5j’5f  j 
23 


178 


'O 

s,p  "SP 

'O 

NiP 


>Sp 

0)-5C-«-i^-q  [  ^-^qj'Ol-qg^-sl^^-ajC-i^-SJc:  I  Sl^a^-s^gq-oi-g- 


5%^ot%4=1  1  \g’5S,’p'?fc-f  •gq-q-^'rai'qrf  siSf 

NP  No 

^=^3q'$'q(5|Y^'?rc:  I  I 

Ns 


Y  '  I?^- Y  Y  q'  P'  s^-sqc:'  q  -gc;-^  I 

SP  SP  NsP 


179 


~  ^  ^  -v 

ifgc:-q-q]gc-ra^5N?l'%^^^'si*-’oi'^’pt^'^'5l^^'^'W'®^' 

^ct]-5T^-4pi  1 

>0 

^•c^p;'a|ga-q  j'55]-q§-Jl||3i'^  I 

Qj^-S;t;-cw‘^gi;-X=ii^’S)^^  1 

51^-^|jJ-qS,-^'5;^-Jl|^i  1 

5I*Jl'sF§5J-qa^-g-!^=il-q|3i  | 

^^;^qc;*Hf5q*^5j-5q||^| 


180 


q^-0  | 

'SD  ^ 

1  pc;'0’5^yj-a]':^q  q-^=T|-q^|*?rr'q^  |  |'^5j* 

l^-l^^'q  I  |  a^^:^-q;:^s^-^q- 

i^aj'iq^qj  a^-(3ja^Q-|  j  j^-o^^oj-q^^  I 

I  0^-lq^  q  I  jl'-qc^-^q-q^-q'iqq'cn'^r 

*V5  >0  *  * 

w^<3j  i  wq  I  ^q’q'^^*c;'|c;-?^(q*^q-^c;^  j  C^a -Lqq-c^'q  tqc:* 
^•^^•li;^'q|  ^T^5j'0q*a^^^-q  I  Jq-^q'0  ^q-qs^s^* 

q^rq'q'cqc;-(5a^  aq^-Q^s^qj-q  | .  <3j^’Sfc:-^^'a^s^q|  |  ^q’q’^'iq’p 

I  ^q-q^'3q^  |  0'^q'iqc;'q0q]5^'q-i^c:*^^ 

'nP 

Nid  ^ 
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I  3^p^*0'ai3q-^c;^*ai* 

^  N^  NJ  'sP 

3^*(^^*q|  q:^=;^’g'3qp^’3jC;'5;^*i'’W’^^’a'^^’|8j’5^^  S^p^’g' 

'sP  NP  ''O 

^^c;^-aj'^cTj-p|cT|'g-cq^'5jc;^-EM=^|  |  ?fq* 

N.P  NP 

0c;^'y^-y;Xi3j  I 

>0  ^ 

?^5:p’q]c;’p^5^'«^[;'5^'qcrj*qp'5^p^p-^p'cq<3j’ar| 

'sP 

NJ)  'O 

'nP  'sP 

3-5^p3j-^-a,^'^=p^=^'^’^Q'qp’^%5fp'^  j 

NP 

NP 

f^2^'q'g^'qp-q:^'q-af^p’qp''^c^’ar  | 

'xP 

(^i^r(q'pp^-|iCq'^q'qs;'5q^^’Br  | 

p-q’3^’^p*^-q-ya^-c;’q^s;^*3jpc;-gq]'ar| 
q'p'^'3p'^'yajTq^2^'5^pc;'^*ar  1 1 


p’^q'g^-p^p-iq^-q’^c:  j  3^pq-g-3jq'<5j^-ifq5q-3- 

■nS  '  'O 


182 


gr'||-^q’aj-aic;'g=T]-^'^c:’5^^!'^c;^’^  | 


g:^-ai-(qc;-q'(^q|’i^cq^-3^'^]r!^-5-^'ai-LMc:| 


cr|-aw^|  ] 

"SS 


^•^(q-c;'J7|'^cr|'ai*y$;"Jjaj*ar  | 

NJ 

^•^0)-C’O]-g=I|-q'DTc'W3^'3r  1 

N^  '  ''^ 

^*^a|-c;’qf]-^cT|-a|-u^c:’c^5^'ar  | 

5q'qj-^ai'£’CT]Wa]'‘^-q^'|^'q]^^'a^=;q|  I 
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^*C^a^-^-^C:'^Tci]’qJ^q]’cq-ci]^5^'ar  | 


N^ 


N^  N.5  Q^ 

g-Sj-l'-sjC^-^-cS^-g-cg-tJjji-ar  | 
^'c^c;'3^’'a|'c:^-i^-c^5j-ar  | 


1  ^’<5j^'0'^^'0^'^’^^'q'5c;^'^  1 1 

>0 

■r’??  q5^'3'55^-|!^-q«^^-<q'2T|^^-Bj'  j 


s»p  s»5  >0 

NJ 
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NO  ^ 

NO  NO  ^ 

c;-q’^'^§'‘^;^^*2:^|*^^5j-p^c;^-?f5^f<3j*^ 

^'5=i]'3^^*q-^[:  I  E-^?^c;’Hfa^^«^'‘^|-^-5ip^-g-<^c;- 
^•?rc;-$  I  j^'q||^*^-|*^'^a;'5jc;*s^-cr|5j^'^c  1 1 

NO  ^  N» 


^•ii?j-(^5]-5-ig-3Jj-?rcY5i  1  3iy|-«|nS,-a,gnj-g-^'*,-Sj^- 

1  ?r'^C-=il^?J',gC'?)-S'il'«'il-=l|ai-i?l-tSrc5r:j?J  I 

NO 

R'sT^'i^^  j  a;0aj-Hfq  |  s^*qs^s^'j5q-q'aicT|'^:;^'{^c;-^-flrpr 

NO 

I  I  c^’(^q|*q^g^-ftj^-(q'q|q- 
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f  I  I  c:'i5t:;ai-^-cT|’5j^-j|c;'tM<5j  | 

aicr|'qQ^'ll'^’q^*(^^5^-^|  ^’q^^-p^c;-s^c;'q^’ci||cT|  |  'g'^r^c;- 

1 1  3^p^’f '<3jC-^-^'^aj’Hf  ^crj'Q^g'l  I  ^Q,*<3jc:-^^' 

^<3j-^^'^'^q‘^|  I  I  |'^'^5=T]'^'3’ 

q-|i'^q]^'q^^^- 1  ^’'^::'a|-^'|jq-^  |  | 

^•5i^-qj^-pq-q-a|rT|-^c:^-q|q-^c;-q^|  “g-^^-a-^^- 

I  I  Jf^'Hf(q*^'|’^cr|'q|*<3j^’yfq';^<3j  | 

CW^'Tj-q'jq-cq^j  I  ^q'd^-^'ai-cqq]-5l-q^q*q  |  qp-q-pEq^j'q' 

oi’^'Q^j^'q  I  qp-q-p'^^-q-q-Q^p^p-g^-a^^-q .  'g-'^-xc;* 

(q'^c;’^|  *^q'^*;fic;'qQ^':^[q|-a|'q!^i:;^p  I  aip'qqjDTajq’q* 

21 
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N*P  S^ 

^-•^j'-^-q’cMs^l  I  ^f^- 

p’|=^'^i'^=^  I  I 

>o 

‘I'^'fil  I  c:Q^’^spjS;'5jc:’<3j^-(5^^'^cr|-B=r]'qc:-?rc  | 

o^^a^pi  ^c;’^'^-(q-qi5q^-qi5q^'q  j  ‘^'^^'iiQ^'<3^c;'3j^-qq- 

g3^'qc^c;-paj'^p  I  iiS^'^^fq'oi’^q-qc^q’^  | 

NP  'SP 

NP 

q-afqj-q||  j  |  0(q' 

cfoj  I  *^=T]*^-«.c-p'pq'q'c^3^-^  I  ^-qil^^-p^-q'oi^q'aj  | 

3’^f^p5I-^?l-^*q^*(q'Brq|-iq|  j  q«^sj'5^'q^<3j-q^aj-3^-^ |  ^* 
^|^'p2^'q'SF|’J^5j-3^'ySjp^|  =^gp^* 

^  NP 

«^gET]^-q-^'(q-qc:*^-3j  |  y^c;'^c:'5i’q:;'^-gc;-c;i^-|=T|  |  j 

|^*q!5:;'^'3c;^-^^  |  |  ] 

Ti'^j^-S.-g^-^-.ii''^-'^  1  =i'i=^'5-«lS'l^''55,-p'qc:-^  I  g^j-q-qi;- 


187 


I  3cn'§]^-3*^=r|-3^*5;5;-c;^s^cT|^  | 

S,^  N.P 

>o 

NJ  NS  <0 

y^aj-iwqj  a;^^‘tqci]'(q-L:'^*i^*5<3i|  ^'^^'5^”^c:*awq  1 


I  I  c;'^' | 

I  q5^s^’0^-n;0'^^'j^3j’<3^  |  g^^q’q'aip'Oj'q'^' 

x» 

ii'a^'^-®cT]'gp'5j-0’q’c^3^  I  c;-^'q^«^’0'^^'5^||<5^  I  c:-^’a^c:'0' 

q|5fq|'Hfq^:^5j  I  0q'cqq'::;5^’^-q^q’?ias^  I  q2^s^'^(q-s^q]5^':^’ 


^2^-rq-q|^-q’i]3j*q'q3j-‘^p^'§'uT:;  |  ^=T]'q’’33j'0'q|-i^c;-5^00^' 

q’|q'^cT]-i;^p^'a^^'q  |  |  ^p'q' 
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^C:-^-'^’^Q'^p5j'^*^q]’CT]|q]-c^C;*^-S-a]-q^CT|^  I  ^'<3j^'Tj'^5;-:^c;* 

NO 

S^-q^isrfl  |=^-33i'!^ci=^-§-q^c;-S]3i-^qi-^^l  g-^-jcsf^- 
s^g^-q-ai-^-3i?l-^C-p*,-q®-gcq§'tl?I  |  ajC^W^orp’^-qa’^’ 

a-jj-gcu-gm-q^C'psj-pgq^l  g'^-'S/qpsi-ci  ] 

'N?  'N»  NO  ^ 

NO 


KESAR’S  VICTORY  OVER  THE  GIANT  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Absteact  op  Contents. 

1. 

After  two  or  three  years  Kesar  went  to  the  cold  valley  to  live  tliere 
in  a  hermitage.  He  had  been  there  for  one  year  only,  when  the  queen 
Ane  hicur  dmanmo  arrived  there  and  told  him  not  to  sit  in  the  hermitage 
any  longer,  but  to  go  and  fight  the  devil  of  the  north.  “  This  year,”  she 
said,  “is  a  favourable  year  for  Kesar,  because  Kesar’s  portion  will  be  the 
element  of  water,  and  the  devil’s  portion  the  element  of  fire ;  and  water, 
will  he  able  to  quench  the  fire.'  ”  After  seven  days,  Ane  bkur  dmanmo 
came  again  to  the  door  of  the  hermitage,  and  advised  Kesar  to  go  soon. 
“  If  yon  do  not  go,  you  will  not  remain  in  possession  of  the  high 
hills  of  gLing ;  if  you  go,  with  what  success  will  you  be  able  to  subdue 
(press)  the  four  continents  with  their  eight  corners  !  ”  Now  Kesar 
arose,  went  to  ’aBruguma  and  said  :  “  Take  the  following  articles 
out  of  the  house,  brush  them  three  times,  wash  them  three 
times  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  bring  an  offeritig  of  sandalwood 
for  each  of  them  ®  :  The  saddle  ;  the  crupper  studded  with  corals  ; 
the  halter  studded  with  pearls;  the  stirrups  of  pure  gold  ;  the  saddle¬ 
cloth  with  a  lotus-pattern  ;  the  cloth  to  cover  the  hind  part  of  the 
horse,  for  which  180  (cows,  rupees  ?)  were  paid  ;  the  biidle-bit  of 
pure  silver;  the  velvet  cap;  the  silk  suit;  the  red  girdle-cloth; 
the  beautiful  shawl  ;  the  knife  with  a  shell  handle  ;  the  talisman  shaped 
like  kidneys  ;  the  sword  ‘  stone-cutter  ’ ;  the  shield  ‘  sky-coverer  ’  ;  the 
steel  tinderbox  ;  the  powder-hag  of  Russian  leather  ;  the  rifle fi  om  Bong  ; 
the  quiver  of  such  weight  that  eighteen  men  have  to  carry  it. — 'aBruguma 
had  to  work  hard  for  eight  days  before  she  had  carried  everything  out 
of  doors ;  and  when  she  had  finished,  there  was  an  earthquake. 


I  It  is  remarkable  that  according  to  the  Sheh-version  (Memoirs  de  la  Societe 
Finno-ougrienne,  No.  XV-2,  p.  3.)  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  comes  to  warn  Kesar  not  to 
go  ;  and  that  he  goes  in  spite  of  her  warnings,  trusting  in  the  efficacy  of  Lis  reli¬ 
gions  merits. 

S  In  Ladhakh,  the  wood  of  the  pencil-cedar  is  often  called  sandal-wood. 


Thou  'nBriKjnmn  singa  a  song  of  sorrow,  in  wliicli  slie  mpiitions  all 
<-lie  articles  and  creatures,  who  eitiier  themselves  or  the  glory  of  them 
Will  go  to  the  north.  She  asks  who  will  act  the  part  of  comforter  for 
those  who  have  to  stay  behind. 


last  oj  the  creatures  and  other  articles  who  either  themselves  or  whose 

glory  will  go. 

(1)  yuam  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  sky. 

(2)  gangs  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  glacier. 

(3)  brag  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  rock. 

(4)  spang  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  meadows. 

(5)  mthsom  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  lake. 

(6)  thang  stod  mthonpo,  the  high  plain. 

(7)  lungpa  chenmo,  the  great  valley. 

(8)  rtsva  shing  nags  thsal,  the  grass  and  forests. 

(^)  lham  Kesar,  the  godly  King  Kesar. 

(10)  gling  mkhar  rtse  dgu,  the  gLing  castle  with  nine  turrets. 

(11)  rkyang  rgod  dbyerpa,  the  genuine  wild  kiang. 

(12)  mdzo  pho  rkang  dkar,  the  white-footed  male  Dzo. 

(13)  rgya  bong  kha  dkar,  the  white-mouthed  chief  ass. 

(14)  rtsidbu  skye  dmar,  the  red-necked  he-goat. 

(15)  pho  lags  mgo  yser,  the  yellow-headed  ram. 

(16)  khyi  pho  yser  ling,  the  yellow  hound. 

(17)  bila  nag  chung,  the  little  black  cat. 

List  of  the  creatures  and  other  articles,  who  will  ivail  on  account 
of  the  other's  departwe. 

(1)  nyi  zla  ynyis,  sun  and  moon. 

(2)  sengge  yyu  ralcan,  the  lioness  with  the  turquoise  mane. 

(3)  skyin  chen  ba  rgan,  the  big  ibex,  the  old  ox. 

(4)  ’abrong  chen  khampa,  the  big  brown  wild  ysk. 

(5)  nyamo  y.ser  mig,  the  female  fi.sh  ‘  golden  eye.’ 

(6)  sbangku  mjug  rdum,  the  bushy- tailed  wolf. 

(7)  wamo  ’ajolli,  the  vixen  clever  in  hiding. 

(8)  bya  dang  byiu,  fowls  and  little  birds. 

(9)  jojo  ’aBruguma,  lady  ’aBruguma. 

(11)  rgodma  thsalangs,  the  much-coveted  mare. 

(12)  mdzomo  ruyon,  the  female  Dzo  with  crooked  horns. 

(13)  bongmo  khampa,  the  brown  she-ass. 

(14)  rama  dkarmo,  the  white  she-goat. 
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(15)  marao  khampa,  tlia  brown  ewe. 

(16)  khyimo  Itom  dkar,  the  bitch  with  a  white  belly. 

(17)  biino  khrasug,  the  many-coloured  she-eat.^ 

Kesar  said  in  reply  to  ’aBrugiima’s  song,  that  there  would  be  little, 
ones  to  be  a  comfort  to  the  wailing  animals.  This  is  a  list  of  them  : 

(1)  sprin  togom  zam  zihig,  a  cloud  of  the  size  of  a  saddle-cloth. 

(2)  gangs  melong  zam  zhig,  ice  of  the  size  of  a  minor. 

(3)  brag  parpur,  some  little  rock. 

(4)  spang  togom  zam  zhig,  a  meadow  of  the  size  of  a  saddle¬ 

cloth. 

(5)  chu  mig  kyal  kyil,  some  wells  here  and  there. 

(6)  thangbu  kyar  kyir,  a  little  plain. 

(7)  lungpa  sna  khung  zam  zhig,  a  valley  of  the  size  of  nostrils. 

(8)  thserma  par  pur,  a  few  thorns. 

(9)  ’abu  dmar  lam  bstan  thepong,  Agu  ‘  Redworm,  way-leader 

thumb.’ 

(10)  agu  dpalle,  Agu  dPalle,  the  ‘  glorious  one.’ 

(11)  thurru  kerze  zam  zhig,  a  little  foal  of  the  size  of  a  lentil. 

(12)  mdzo  phrug  rama  zam  zhig,  a  Dzo-calf  of  the  size  of  a  goat. 

(13)  kurug  bila  zam  zhig,  a  little  donkey  of  the  size  of  a  cat. 

(14)  rigu  kha  sngon,  the  blue-mouthed  kid. 

(15)  luggu  dromo,  the  lamb  called  ‘  heat.’ 

(16)  khyigu  khra  chung,  the  little  particoloured  dog. 

(17)  latirra,  a  weasel.* 

1  The  song  consists  of  two  parts  :  the  first  part  comprises  Nos.  1-8  of  the 
lists,  the  second  part  comprises  Nos.  9-17.  The  principal  idea  of  the  first  part  is, 
that  (in  winter  probably)  the  glory  of  certain  places  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  this  the  creatures  living  there  will  have  a  sad  time.  Even  sun  and 
moon  are  considered  as  creatures  feeding  on  the  sky.  The  principal  idea  of  the 
second  part  of  the  song  is  that  all  male  creatures  will  leave  their  female  fellow- 
creatures  (winter  is  not  a  suitable  time  for  breeding  on  the  whole),  and  that  for 
this  reason  the  female  creatures  will  be  wailing.  In  the  Sheh-version  the  first  part 
only  of  this  song  occnrs.  According  to  it  the  creatures  complain,  not  because  the 
places  will  lose  their  glory,  but  (which  is  practically  the  same)  because  Kesar  will 
leave  the  places.  In  the  next  fascicle  it  will  be  interesting  to  meet  with  a  song, 
according  to  which,  together  with  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa’s  return  to  gLing,  the  animal 
life  altogether  wakes  up  again. 

2  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  existed  answers  only  for  the  second  part  of 
the  song  (9-17)  originally  ;  9-17  may  have  been  quite  a  separate  song,  and  its 
principal  idea  may  have  been  this  :  when  the  male  animals  leave  the  female  ones, 
the  latter  have  the  comfort  of  new  offspring  in  different  stages  of  development. 
Later  on,  when  the  ‘first  part  of  the  song  was  united  with  the  second  part,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  invent  little  ones  for  the  different  places. 
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2. 

'aBrugtima  cried,  and  Kesar  told  lier  that  he  would  have  to  stay 
away  for  108  years  :  his  beard  would  grow,  his  hair  would  turn  white, 
and  his  back  would  become  crooked  !  Being  admonislied  once  more  by 
Ane  bkur  dmanmo,  Kesar  rode  off  towards  the  north  and  met  again  with 
'uBntguma,  who  had  travelled  by  a  different  road.  He  allowed  her  to 
go  with  him,  on  the  condition  that  she  should  guess  this  riddle  :  Whose 
watchhills  are  :  the  white  hill,  the  red  hill,  the  black  hill,  the  green 
hill,  and  the  blue  hill  ?  ’aBruguma  answered  at  once,  tliat  tbe 
white  hilt  was  dBangpo  rgyabzhin’s  ;  the  red  hill,  Ama  sKyabs  bdun’s ; 
the  black  hill,  Klu  rgyall  Jogpo's,  the  green  hill,  rGyallham  Kesar' s ;  and 
the  blue  hill,  her  own  watchhill.  Thus  she  was  allowed  to  go  with 
Kesar  ;  but  again  Ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmo  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  ordered  him  to  send  a'Bruguma  back  ;  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
able  to  subdue  the  devil  of  the  north.  Therefore  Kesar  took  the  shape 
of  a  fish  and  swam  to  the  middle  of  a  lake,  where  there  was  a  tree. 
He  then  took  the  shape  of  a  monk,  ascended  the  tree  and  sat  there  with 
his  face  wrapped  up,  'aBruguma,  who  could  not  find  her  husband 
anywhere,  decided  to  go  back.  She  was  taken  home  quickly  by  Ane 
bkur  dmanmo  and  a  host  of  other  goddesses. 

Kesar  came  to  a  place  where  three  valleys  meet,  and  where  he  had 
to  go  through  a  tunnel.  As  he  was  afraid,  he  performed  on  a  ritual 
drum  and  prayed  to  the  360  gods  ;  the  360  water-spirits  ;  the  nine  gods 
and  water-spirits  who  were  born  together  with  him  ;  the  father-god 
Ker  zong  snyanpo ;  the  mother-god  bkur  dman  rgyalmo;  dBangpo 
rgyabzhin ;  Ama  skyahs  bdun  ;  and  to  King  IJogpo.  Therefore  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  bright  light  and  came  safely  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 

After  seven  days,  he  came  to  the  frontier  of  the  devil’s  realm  and 
met  with  the  devil’s  herdsmen,  some  of  whom  had  been  carried  away 
from  gLing  by  the  devil.  He  killed  some  of  the  fattest  goafs  and  sheep, 
and  ate  their  meat  and  grease.  The  shepherds  said,  they  had  heard 
that  King  Kesar  would  come  soon  to  fight  the  devil ;  could  he  not  give 
them  some  news  ?  He  said  that  Kesar  would  certainly  come  soon,  and 
showed  his  real  self  to  the  captives  from  gLing.  They  were  pleased 
to  see  their  King  and  told  him,  that  at  present  Bamzabumskyid  was 
alone  in  the  castle,  and  that  the  tigers  ard  leopards,  placed  before  the 
gates,'  were  not  alive,  but  stuffed  with  straw. 

Ariving  before  the  castle,  Kesar  asked,  “  Who  lives  in  .this  castle, 

1  Does  this  refer  to  the  iue  of  the  north,  which  often  shows  the  figures  of  all 
kinds  of  animahs  ? 
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■which  by  an  arrow’s  length  touches  neither  earth  nor  shy  ?  Then 
he  said  that  he  was  a  wanderer  who  for  nine  months  had  not 
received  any  food,  and  no  new  clothes  for  nine  years.  Bamzabumskyid 
told  him  to  come  to  the  gate,  where  he  would  receive  some  flour. 
He  replied  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  watchmen  before  the  four  gates 
of  white  (east),  blue  (south),  black  (west),  and  yellow  (north)  colour.* 
Bamzabumskyid  said,  she  would  speak  to  the  watchmen,  who  were  her 
brother,  uncle,  father  and  son.  However,  when  Kesar  went  near,  the 
gates  wei’fe  still  locked  up.  He  then  sang  a  song  saying,  “  If  there  is 
anything  in'  the  world  which  deserve>s  to  be  called  white,  it  is 
a  Bruguma's  teeth  and  nails ;  and  if  there  is  anything  which  deserves 
to  be  called  black,  it  is  \iBruguma' s  hair  and  eyebrows.  Such  a 
beautiful  lady  I  left  in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  lady 
Bamzabumskyid.  I  am  King  Kesar  himself.”  When  the  Dzemo  heard 
this,  she  was  greatly  pleased,  opened  the  door,  and  both  lived  in  the 
castle  in  happiness. 

3. 

After  some  time  they  heard  a  terrible  noise,  whicb  was  ever 
increasing.  It  was  caused  by  the  devil,  who  was  approaching  the 
castle.  The  Dzemo  proposed  to  hide  Kesar  in  a  pit,  but  did  not  know 
how  to  dig  it.  Kesar  produced  ten  hand-bones  and  ten  foot-bones, 
formed  ten  men  out  of  them,  and  they  all  digged  a  deep  bole  in  the 
ground.*  When  it  was  completed,  Kesar  descended  into  it  and 
received  food,  blankets  and  provisions  to  keep  him  alive  for  a  month. 
Then  a  roof  was  built,  and  a  pot  placed  on  it,  in  which  some  food  was 
cooked  for  the  devil. 

The  devil  arrived,  and  smelt  at  once  that  a  man  had  come.  The 
Bzemo  said  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible,  and  that  he  was  smelling 
the  corpses  of  100  men  and  horses,  which  he  was  carrying  on  bis 
shoulders.  He  wished  to  hear  what  the  magic  book  would  tell  him, 
and  ordered  the  Dzemo  to  bring  it,  not  treading  on  it,  carrying  it  in 
her  right  hand.  She  did  exactly  the  opposite.  Out  of  the  book  a 
voice  was  heard,  saying  that  Kesar  had  arrived  and  was  sitting  in  a 
pit  with  a  roof  of  feathers,  manure  and  earth  above  him,  and  a  kettle 


1  This  description  of  the  cartle  is  prooably  borrowed  fioni  the  desoripfio:;  of 
the  castle  of  san,  moon-and  stars  (bya  rigs).  Compare  fasc.  No  III. 

8  This  system  of  colours  -was  apparently  suggested  by  that  of  the  LokapMas. 
Compare  Griinwedel,  Mythologie  des  Buddhismus,  S.  181.  For  the  west,  a  wrong 
colour  is  given  here  ;  instead  of  ‘  black  ’  there  ought  to  be  ‘  red.’ 

8  According  to  the  Sheh-version  it  is  the  Dzemo,  who  produces  the  workmen  to 

dig  the  pit. 

25 
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with  boiling  food  on  the  top.  The  devil  thought  that  all  this  could 
not  be  possible,  and  threw  the  book  into  the  fire.  The  Dzemo,  feigning 
to  take  it  out  again,  pushed  it  in  even  further.  Then  the  devil  asked 
whether  he  had  better  sleep  lightly  or  soundly,  and  the  Dzemo 
advised  him  to  sleep  fast,  because  he  was  in  his  own  house.  He  went 
to  sleep  at  once.  When  taking  in  the  breath,  all  the  stones  and  earth 
round  about  came  flying  into  uis  nostrils  ;  when  blowing  out  his  breath, 
they  were  turned  out  again. 

When  the  devil  was  fast  asleep,  Kesar  left  the  pit.  Seeing  the 
devil  he  trembled  from  fear,  but  the  Dzemo,  to  encourage  him,  rode 
about  on  the  devil’s  body.  Then  Kesar,  mounting  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa, 
lode  about  on  him  also,  and  the  devil  complained  of  the  many  lice, 
which  weie  bothering  him,  as  he  believed.  Now  Kesar  advanced  to 
kill  the  devil  with  the  poisoned  knife.  He  pretended  to  be  dBangpo 
rgyabzhin,  mother  sEyabs  bdun  and  IJogpo.'-  The  devil  did  not  mind 
them  all,  and  awoke  only  when  he  was  told  that  King  Kesar  had 
arrived  to  kill  him.  He  implored  Kesar  to  spare  his  life.  “  I  shall  be 
your  servant  and  will  give  you  my  warm  land  wherein  you  may  live  in 
winter.  Kesar  felt  inclined  to  spare  his  life,  but  w.as  admonished  to 
kill  the  devil  by  A.ne  bJcuT  dmanmo.  He  was  then  killed  with  the 
poisoned'  knife,^  and  cut  into  halves.  The  upper  half  was  placed  in  an 
ordinary  grave,  the  lower  half  in  a  Musulman  grave. 

Bamzabumshyid  gave  Kesar  the  food  and  drink  of  forgetful¬ 
ness,  and  both  remained  in  the  castle,  playing  at  dice  ;  Kesar’s  horse 
was  treated  badly,  and  had  to  do  hard  work.  To  Kesar  and  the  Dzemo 
a  little  girl  was  born.  Kesar  forgot  the  gLing  land  entirely. 


1  According  to  the  Sheh-version,  Kesar  pretends  to  be  several  of  the  Agus. 

2  According  to  the  Sheh-versiOn,  the  nine  lives  of  the  devil  have  to  be  killed 
separately. 


VOCABULART  AND  COMMENTS. 


*adi  ciggi  lo,  or  dalo,  this  year. 

I  lo  khams,  the  omens  of  a  year. 

I2q-q'qq|*^c;^|  khyahpa  lagrmgs,  ‘  coverer,  long-hand,’  name 

of  the  devil  Curulugu.  In  the  original  MS.  khyaba  is  written,  bnt 
explained  to  mean  khyahpa. 

nangmo,  next  year. 

mthsams  bead  btangcas,  the  same  as 

mthsams  ycodpay  pit  in  a  hermitage. 

zhibcha,  =  zihihta,  accurate,  minutely. 

I  ‘i^gan,  =  ngarangngi,  my. 


sangs  shug,  offering  of  pencil-cedar,  instead  of 

sandal-wood. 

^9^  thur,  halter,  respectful  term  j  the  ordinary  word 
for  ‘  halter  ’  is  thur  mgo. 

to  sgom,  or  togom,  a  felt  which  is  placed  between  the 

wooden  saddle  and  the  back  of  the  horse,  a  saddlecloth. 

zhurle,  a  cloth  to  cover  a  horse  from  the  shoulders  to 


the  tail. 


I 


kha  srabs,  srab,  bridle  (head- harness)  of  a  horse. 
magmal,  velvet ;  Urdu  makhmal. 
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I  dar  yug,  in  Ladakh  the  name  of  a  silk  dress,  worn  for 

instance  by  the  nyopa. 

I  padka,  red  linen. 

I  'ahandum,  probably  handiim  ;  said  to  mean  ‘  beautiful.’ 

NS 

I  tsadar,  a  shawl,  worn  over  the  shoulders  when  dancing. 

I  yoha,  handle  [of  a  knife]. 
picag,  knife, 

7T|'CT|  I  ^agu,  amulet;  perhaps  bkdgu,  a  ‘  little  word.’ 

I  'akhyedma,  comprising. 

I  tisliili,  a  good  kind  of  steel. 
camag,  fire-steel. 

I  borgar,  or  bolgar,  or  bulhar,  Russian  leather. 
sman  rcas,  =  smart  chas,  powdfer-bag. 

I  rang  yul,  Upper  Ladakh  ;  the  rifles  of  this  district  used 

to  be  famous. 

'f^thsom  stod,  =  mthso  stod,  the  high  lake,  the  centre 

of  the  lake. 

1  wamo  'abyolli,  the  vixen  who  is  clever  in  ‘  hiding  ’  ; 

’abyolli  is  probably  related  to  ^abyolla. 

I  Idemgyi  Idem  mkhar,  seems  to  mean 

‘  the  shaky  castle.’  The  stores  of  gLing  are  kept  in  it. 
pholags,  a  ram. 
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Itom  dkar,  =  Uoha  dkarpo,  white  stomacli,  white  belly. 
togom,  see  to  sgom. 

1  nyidla,  its  very  place,  instead  of, 

3’dWI  hya  sliog  thog,  birds  ‘with  wings  on  the  top’  ;  name 
of  all  birds. 

the  phong,  —  the  pho,  thumb. 
kerse,  lentil, 

O' 

^at^rra^  weasel  ,  the  same  as 


sremo. 


2. 

smang  ra,^smang  skra,  Lexicon  sma  ra,  beard. 
khar  khor,  a  little  [beard]. 

I  thor,  a  little ;  in  this  connection :  there  will  be  a 

little  white  in  my  hair. 

sgara  sgure^  bent  down  by  age. 

the  cycle  of  the  twelve  years  ;  sifcor  =  9  x  12  =  108 

years. 

WI  nonte,  pressing ;  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘  exceeding,’  exceeding 
108  years. 

'adontang,  perhaps  'adon  htang,  meal. 
g'5i  hudra,  tree. 

’athoncas,  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘  being  ready  ’ ;  when  the 

food  leaves  the  kettle,  it  is  ready  cooked. 

I  ’i?®®  hcadcas,  search  by  looking  after  the  tracks. 
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I  =  circle  of  offerings, 

I  'aphrul,  =  rdzu  'aphriil,  magical  illusion. 

I  snangnga,  —  inyangan  {?)-■,  S7iangnga  skyocas,  he  s&d. 
I  ddru,  a  small  drum,  used  for  expelling  demons. 

rk 

^’^3^  I  snam,  frontier. 


I  'rgyangscas,  to  fill ;  probably  a  causative  form  of 
khyangcas,  be  full. 

I  phangspa  thsorcas,  be  sorry  for 

losing  bis  own  life. 

'akhurre,  =  ’akhurte,  carrying. 

j  hshigpa  rig  yong,  come  as  a  destlJOyer. 

j  chig  cMg,  a  little  ;  (shaking  a  little). 

i  kha  gyurcas,  turn  the  mouthy  i.e.,  return. 

I  tbe  bones  of  the  hands,  fingers,  toes  and  feet. 

I  sna  sogs,  =  sna  thsogs,  different. 

I  spubcas,  causative  of  'dbubspa,  put  on  a  roof. 

1  samoche,  much  earth  ;  ludmo  che,  much  dung,  etc. 

I  yog  btangcas,  put  underneath. 

I  srol  ynyid  khampa .  healthy  sleep  in  ordinary 

fashion.  Instead  of  srol,  the  Sheh-version  has  sro  ;  srol  is  probably  the 
original  form.  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of  Sound,  No.  4. 

I  iam  turn,  a  little  [sleep]  ;  Sheh-version  has  turn  turn. 
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beslaf  =  hyesla,  on  the  journey. 

I  thoba,  skirt  [of  a  garment]. 

yyas  rdzes  ma  rdzes  btangcas,  to  gird 

up  [a  coat], 

pogcas,  take  off  (a  pot  from  the  fire). 

rdiigpacan,  poisonous.  That  the  word,  dtig,  poison, 

presupposes  a  prefix  in  Lower  Ladakh,  is  made  probable  not  only  by 
this  form,  but  also  by  the  other  form  tug;  the  change  of  the  d  to  t 
presupposes  the  work  of  a  prefix. 

J  shiba  yin,  here  in  the  sense  of  shicas  yin,  I  am  to  die. 

I  the  ihsoms,~the  thsom,  doubt. 

I  sliagcas,  =  bcagcas,  cut,  break. 

OJCi-ST]^  I  langgar,  tomb  (of  Mohamedan  Tibetans). 

I  htugcas  =  bdugcas,  see  ante. 

I  rdog  cJiong,  kick  with  the  foot. 

^fq-jgcT||  mul  khrug,  beat  with  the  fist,  box;  the  Sheh- version 
has  mill  thug. 


No.  1. 


^  I 


n]|^’^'qi^c;-^  |  Bf5qc;'Hf^'^'lM^'|cT|  |  ^'<5^^'Tj’^^'|c:’?^ai* 

N.^  N^ 


CA|5j-a^'^  j  :^q^q^|'|^c;^  | 

(^c;-qa^'a^c:'s^-qc:^-q^c;-§j3^-^cq  |  cTiy^c:^-q'(q'^c:*^’S=^’4^  j 


NJ 

I  T[*^q'q:^2^’?^q'(q-^-yq£^’q'^c;|  gq-^q-q-s^q^* 


q'c;'-5^c:-cq<3j-qqq'$-;q3^'3jq|  |  ^•a^q'(^=T]-sq]’q-a-  E'a^3'CT|'q-q’|* 

qq’q<3j’q'p’jc:'q^'qq  |  l?^-q-^'p5j'ifg^-^  |  i^'q^-qs^c?^* 

q^-T^l'f-qq'q^=^-^'g]-f3^^'^’^  II 
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#'^’f ’'^^^C:'^C;-g^'q-^2:T|'^‘^r -ar I 
^Q^'^*^P^*q'jq-^5]-;ij'^;^-q|q-q-3^'^.af| 

i|^'^-^-aj^l^c:-3:,c:*Q^i^qp-q-3^^c;'Br  | 

|c:-^p^' J'i^q|’^q-a;i-(q*a^^^'q-5^‘^c;'(q  j 

q^5’^^^’(q5|-q^aj-‘^-g^*q^«^'q'5^‘^-ar  j 
|]c;'^-^-|c:’‘^'g^'a'q'q^c;*ar  | 
|c'§j-5^^-|c;-^c:'3^-^*g^-a-q'5^^'aLr  | 

I?^'q’‘^^-|ri<3j-q^’^^q|-‘^-ar  | 
nf]<3j'^'^^^-q’q:^-‘5't^c;' J^-Hf  | 

26 


209 


^qac^'Hfqi^q-aj’^aj'q-l's^^^-qi^r-c^aj’ar  | 
^c;aj'q'qc5q-5j'l;6j-  j 

^^•■^Q^'5jc<5j^’qc;'^’q^|  X’T'^]  ifo^’ 

<3jc:'3j-5^-qac;-Hfu\ir^=^  |  s^'qa^-q-ysjrli'^s^^T]  |  q^qq-^^^'l^]'qc;’ 

(A  Q,  N5 

c\*^cr|-5^^  I  i?^-q’jq’qc;*q]-[qc;'q-q-^c:  | 


N.9  NS 

q|q'¥q  f  (|a^*qq'p-(q''^'§'^5^2^'^'q'^/^^’:q'^’^'iq'3^T[qaj-^* 

0^m(5;'qq*p’q-^2^'q^'^-a^^5^'5q^-q2^q|-q’q|^^| 

^  NO 

^p^’q^^’^P'§c;'^'§'^=^’a  vi<3j'Sr  | 
lipqp’^p'qc^'ai’B-^P'aqsa^’Sr  | 


208 


3q=;^r^c;"^Q;-lic;'q’l'i^'iaj-ar  | 


N*5  'O 


I  2T|C53^'q]^I^-i^-|^'q^=T|  |  ^5q-cr|^3q* 

NO 

NO 

I  I  c:*^^-5q^(^'^’q’qgq  | 

NO  SO 

NO 

NO 

I  ^-p^'o^p^'y |  yl|-y 

NO  NO 

I  ^c;'^'^'(yqrf5^'a^-cTjC55^'aiya^’g]'^q|-qEjc;^  1 1 


NO 

gc:'5^p^-0*^'(y^^’5^’^*y^yyc:  | 


204 


gs^- | 

^(^•^’■^•HfS^’lfc'ai'l-a^-'saj  y 

?j:^Q'^c;-ira;'l^c:*Q]-|'a^'i3j  | 

^o 

>0 


f 
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?|!^c;-^c;'^S;^'^'gs;j-q*i-^q|'s^q]^  I 
^'^5^^'||2^*04'*^Sfj^'<3j'C;^-qH<:]:^' J’clj<3j  I 

N.^ 

gaj'^*?ip^'q^(3j-qa^'l|c;-ai-|E;-g^p^-|^’::q|'i^'i3;| 

N? 

^  S.9 

N,?  ^  N.P 

«^q]-?j^-5I^-^a^-Sicq-5qi-^-gQl-ifi^-3s  | 

^  >o 
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^•^^I’i^'yaj  I  I^F5^p^’q-arq]YlMc:^|  ^’0’'^^’’!1‘ 
^•aj^-gc;'^'s^q(a^-^  ^c;-^-q’^'§^'s^q^'a^gc;-‘5^’^^'”^  | 

I  c:-^c:’^c;-?i'^-0'^q2^'fti-^'^'(q-^5^  1 

^•5j|  I 

q'^^-c^<5j’aq'^  I  j^:;’^c;-5^'?rc;'  | 
l-^q-qgq'Yq^^-q  |  ^'g'^'^c;'^' jq'q’?i^’|  | 

^cT|-:^Sj-q^’§'iq  I  2^q'2^'^<^C5^'(q’5^-‘^*'=7 1  ^c;'<3j’^-g*gc:'^* 

>0  's? 

*,-q§qi  y^C5|■Q^||s,•^g^•y«s\•4=IlI  ^•^•^•-f|-'^lgsI•=^H 
^q|'C;^s^CT]4]'q  ]  ^'4=T]’q’CT|3^?I*(qc;^'^C;  |  ^•3^^-j^-qq-^C:-^=T|- 

N.^ 

5;^qyai-^aj-yQ^=^2T]^*q  |  ci|(?jq'fqc^^*q's^c  I  | 

^•a]c:’?rc:|  1 

qjq-  Q^s^cT|'  ^•■5^'  tq’  pf 2^'  p'  I 

>0  'O 

=Tls,-‘s'Ti^-0-ai^-0'5|3f'ii-qc-|'g]%q'5!:-c'  1 1 

'>.? 
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g-^m^q|-^-«^3j-5c;%Q,=^=r|-5r  1 

NP 

>o 

e*Q]‘3  qS^Ty^c:‘^'c;^2^=i]’or | 

'  < 

NP 

,5c.-Q^gc;^'5'gc^’^^'c;-(q*y<c:'?^'‘^-(3f  j 

>o  ^  ^  'O 

g'^cr|lq|'^*;^C;-(^'^q|’Q^=^cT|'ar  | 
g'ifq]5^'^'{q^'(^’^2^'(a^^=T|’Br  | 

X3 

'nP 

g'(q’3-q^-^cMc;*^-a^^cT|’Sr I 

/  < 

^'(q-a’qa^-a3^'c^c:-|j-«^2^=r|'Qr  | 

N»p 

aj3q-a^^c;'^-sTi^3q';f=T|-Hf^=n*a^=^q]  I 

'Sp 

^Bc:'c;^iqc;^'0-gc:'3^-^^'c;-(q-;qc:-?l'‘^  | 
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>0  Nd 

NP 

^•^cr|5q|-^-a^|c;-^C:^-^q|-a^5^qySr  | 

q3^-Q^^c;-§'^^3^'^-‘^=T|-'q-^q]'(^s^cr|-ar f 

NP 

£'(q-a'qa^-^;qc:'^'a^=^cr|'ar  | 

< 

^i-rq’3’q^-a3j’cqc;-|i*q^J^cr|’ar  | 
./:j-a^’J’^^'q-^^'c;'(q'y^c:-5^''^  I 

Nip 

^^•c;-|c:'5!(q^'^-'q’tqc;'qgq-(q| 

£•  3’a^g-=ri*5|-cr]^^;-|^-[q’Q^5^^]  iq  j 

^s^’fq-3qa^'qa^-I^|^^'(3^-a^2^cr|'ar  | 

NP 

NP  •  NP  ND 

0q-^5i-JTj-;^q*qi^q^-^Taj-(q*^  ys^-qgq'^T | 

^  NP 

(ygy5q^;-fq3^'q^’yy^*q]-pq-(^yq]'ar| 

^  XP 

yq(q’(q-|jy*Hr5j?4'y^^-f3,=^^*^  I 


209 


fq5^T,^c;-^-c[|^5^-q^'^<3^c;'a^2^j^’(^  | 

'  <  >o 

lj'q'a-qa^'a3j-Lqc:-Q^J^^]'Sr  I 

n:> 

•N5 


^•^q|'i^^'q  I  Q^5'2^q^-q3q'q^’^’fq'^iqc;'f  I 
^cr|-q(^c;^'q  j  |  ^'3^^’^^'q’ 

I  |  (qa^'yq'^'a’<3^’q' 

(3j[;'^'q^q'i’^'pc;'^2T|’q5^!|'^^  |  a^q'=^3^^’(qq'q^^’5^'^* 

«^^'or^'S-^--T|C-=ilN5i-5,-j-f  g-^-Si-gt-f  I  |c5|-;^cja,-?^c- 

27 
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5:qai*(5'q]^*g'3^^^'q*?rc;'f 'g|*S^  1 1 

>0  ^ 

ViP  NP 

q^^-^q|-cr|5CT|-^q-^'^-Q^r^q|-ar  | 
Wq(^CT]^-Qr  | 

q-q]j;-3p-j;-qqp,-^g-Sqfq^qi?i-i^  1 

XP  NP  XP 


^•3^-®CT|^-^CT|';f|^*q-^CT]-C^3j'Qr  | 

N.d 

'O 
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5C'«-3^-q  I  CMCa,g-‘^3:(^-o)51-q=§3,-|-^^'|-SI^3i'^'?rc-f 
1 1 

qi*,-5ic-^q|-qiai5l-(5l-gt:-f 1 

N3 

^?I-^qi5^-^=I]-^-q'^=ll'i5j^'3ri 
^•|qi-3=l?I-q  1  a,g-q,5i*;-wq'f  3i-oi-§'3qc'^-“I^-oi-|'^qi  I  j 
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Q;^-^'^-ai'qi^q-5j-^q|*c]'i:cT|-Q^;^cT^*ar  | 

K 

§q’=T]5CT]'aj'5|^5i’Hf^  I  ^''^^''/^^’[[]’§'^’^'0'«;j^cT|'(^g:;’a]*^- 

I  3^p^'^a;-5jq-S^'I^r^g-CT|*5q'q]|cn-^ 

iq^’^^’a^q=T]'aq^'q  |  I  z^^crj- 

2^r(^q’?]'0q’5^pq'ai'^  |  ^5^''^3^*^'^^'3^|qq'q'?^'q^  | 

^'2''^I3^'^^'P*Sl^'^'qq*^  j  0q-q'CTj^gq-(q5^'a|-gj’^qj-qEjc;^  1 1 

N,^ 

3^^'^'?^’^';C;”<3j’c'^C0^-q!5q*cXj3j-ar  | 
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N*5 

v/^’|r.'a]-^q](:;^'3j'gc:'5^p^'(:M'^c:’Br  I 

I^l^a^g'q]'?^’(:q-2vCr]a^'5j-gK  yip^-oi'^c^'o^  | 

Hrq]y0c;'t^fq'(q-^c:|| 

No.  3. 

so  O 

C\p^'y|r3^*ai5^'^c^*qcjq^'^  1 ! 

^  'O 

0^'at'^3j-Hf3^|5j'ar  I 

NO  ^ 

a^^-qc:’c:'q’=^^c:'q0^'5q^2^’(5r  | 

I  I  ^'0’s^qq|’qc;' 

NO  sc' 
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"sd 

's» 

q^^l  3^p^'0'^'|q'q4'|c;-^c;-3q'a*a^<3j'^cr|-Q^2^cT|^|  (^=i]'p* 

>s» 

p^z^q'FTiq’i^^'q  I  | 

‘'no  SP 

|c;'3'^^-yii5j’5j^*^'^*aq-ya^s^cT|^’q  I  ^^•|c;*a'arar^ni*^c;  1 1 
^•aj^-cqc;'^Vq'Q^^ai-a^^q  j  1='!^  |  ?i*^a^'cr|c:'^’ 

5jc:-^-^=T]*q  I  3;i^a^’ST]c:'ci]3j?]'3jc:'3^*^q|*q'S;aj-?^c;*0-^p^'^=i]'^  ( 

NO  SO 

NO 

t=il^'q|  Bfs^=T|’?rc:j  ^'a^'§c;^'q|  0'^^’5i'q|q'^  | 

N3 

iqq^'^^*5^p5j'^  I  0c;*qp^’^''3jc:*=^-^'tMc;'ii*^'?ip(3j'^  I  F 

NO 

^<3j*i^?i  I  ^'c3j^*FTS;*0^' |  q^cT|*|-^c;'3^*=T]u^q]’ 

Na  'J  N9 

^’if^-T]’p'^q'(q-q'5c;’^':^q’|'a^=^p^  |  ‘^•0^’^5rq]'5r^’ 

|c:-^q'ai'5j|q|'aj-i^’q*:5j:^'if^q|-cq2^'4'^  |  ( 

jor^nq  1  f ^’0’*^*f I  ^^’|c;-a'c^«;|  VX’ 
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N^  S^  CV  ^ 

gcTj^-^cq-^'at^ci'q  I  l^-^afiq^'q  |  ^•|••/^5j•^*a;^•^^•^^• 

I  ^*^ycq'aj'^y^q'^a^*<3jQy  ^c;*cqlq]-q^^^  | 

;^Tr|-|ga^'^c:’p^-q^-|'iq2^'4p'q  |  FT^'gjyp  1 1 


|c:-p-^*|c;'a’(q'Bf^p'?rc:  j 
|c;'p'?^^'|c:'a'fq’5fs^p'?rc;  | 
qq-s^c^'qi-sip^'lp’q-Bfs^p'^::  I 
^'a^'4p'q'y^^'^*q|q-5r  j 

g3^'ai’Tj'^q’aiyq-^'^c;’‘qycr|-DTi^'q5j  | 
;:^q|'^yq-^-cT|5p':^c:'liy2^p'Br  | 

"s^ 

N,? 


N,? 

q's^sip'^^'q'^c^  I  j'a5^yp'q^2^*q'5^^  I 
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I  J^'Q^g5^-^'C;^||^,^ I  ^c:'^zT|*§]' 

Ni> 

§c:'5^p:^'q^crj':|-^Qj'5^'a|-g^^  |  l^T(^g-cT|-3q'=r|-^’«^T|2;-0^- 

>0  'O  Np  S»5 


^  >o 


c:a^^N’^^’a^c:’Sc;^'-^q|-q'^^-2^r  | 
:^qq-(q'5p^-q^-c;^c;'q^c|]-q-cr|^^Qf  | 
0r3^p!^'|^'q*2^5^q]-^5j’^q|'q|q^  | 

0c-0’^’|c:-<^e-5^-^'0^'^t'^  I 
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'o 

j-^c:2^'CT]5cr|’y^c:-a^||^'y^va^s:^q^  I 

NO 

Nd  NO 

^^•q-ai’c;'qq^^’y5^c:*^5j'fir| 

NO  NO  ^  NO  ^ 

^j^c;’^’^=^c:-^]^^'jq*ai-^:^c;*S|<5i-^p'jai’aq 

pq’^’pq’=i]^^-0J^'ai'pq*5|5j-jnq'ar| 

^•|eT]'l?l-=T|-s;qq'ai'ai-a^|^*q  |  t^|-cT|^'aj5jp-g]'^p  | 

NO  NO  NO  NO 

NO 

5^qfq-(q-p-<5^'^-q:^cr|'|q|'q'p^3^pc;  | 

NO 

28 
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>0  NP 

g^'g^'^q-q|q^-q-g^-(gq-5l5j-^^'g^'ar| 

>0  NO  >0 

:t^q'g'q'q0-qa^-q|LM5j*q'q'a^:^cr|  | 

^  'O 

=^-q^|-q'q0Q^-q|y^q'|^j^-q*5q-^  | 

%i^ 

f^,5’=^5|^'ftiq'q^3^-q-(^q'r^-:^:^c:-^^q-q2^-ar| 
^■'^^'^'1^’3^^-q  I  (2^5's^q^*qq'q^5^-§^  |  i^-qj^’ 

NC) 

3^-qpaj’ajc;-^i;*^r,'q-Q^p^'yi^'q'q2^^'y^c:  |  y^-p-^qq-q^- 

NS  ^J  ' 

p^q'p^p'q^q’q^'q|*^-^[;  |  p-^-p^^'lp-q-^^’^j'^q'^-q- 

WqE=^'^c:  I 

qq-q=^a^'qgpq’q'?fc-|  |  ^-q'^jj-^^-q^  |  ga^’q’^[;'g* 

^•0pq^-gp-3q'q^s^g-3|| 
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yTc:^-q  j  | 

is,5^'q  I  | 


cq|cq^-Hf  <?^c;'3q'^ai2^-ai-5rs^  j  ^c-q|y^q]-0-5jc;’a^'^'ii-air  *35^' 


0^'^-^q^'q^^^c;’‘5^'ii;^'q  I  ^•5^^-i^I^'‘/^<3j-^'li'^’tq'qgq' 


f I  g'^c:-g5j'a^*?rc;-f  j  1 


C\T3^'iwq| 


'nS 

g;^:^5^T-^-q^q’?rc:|  Fi^'iwq  |  ^^^-^^qq-tq^q-q^a^rli  I  ^^c:* 

q-rOT^-rr||^'tMt:-c\=^ni  1  I 

^•j|[;5^1'q’^c;|  5qc;'Hff:^qs;^-c;^=^^-i^^-q  I  a^g’s^^^-rqsq'q^^aj'l^- 


Ftq’i^’?  I 

' 


^^•p-5j^qqvYrTi|5j'^-Xq'|^rg’c;^gqg  I 
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NP 

0’^c;'ci]iXjq|'rq-^-^c;  |  ^'3j^*l^T^'C^g's^^2;'rai^*q^^'ai':^qc;' 

Nn? 

2^'5?I-cr|lq|'q^q-q*q|s^'^c;'c:i^^-s^?^:«^*tq9^^’q  |  q^':^3^:^*0^* 

3^^  I  n:*0*i^(3|*a|’CT|^'cq5j'l?I-q|-(q|  s^qoi-tq^’i^^l  q3j'i^*q5j* 
%q|  ,g5j-ai*c;'^-,q-q:;^^'0^5j|  |  c^q|.^- 

C:-q5|'q^CT|'t?^'q|r:^  |  ^C:’<3j'C;’?rC^’^'0’^=Tl^'^^'S-q^z^  I  ^'^q|- 

I  ^Q^-q:^’|n-<3j'^'i^-3qfc; I  g-^-c;5j| 

aw^l  ^’0^-5c;-Hf3^^|  c;5^*5^:^Q^-^'|]q|-(q-0q-5|  I 

s^qq-fq^^vj  I 
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^q*g-qt5c;’^-5i'^-3j-^qa|*ar^*Ef'c;'(q*5q-i^-ar| 

1  I  p§q*i=T]'q' 

^■<5j^'j^S;*<g^]^'q*4:|'^  I  ^’^q’if^^’^c:’^|  p^^c;'^* 
^Q^-p-qrT|q-^  I  ^cT|^-q’ai'q-cT|c;’?]c;*Hfqc;*Y5j|  | 

qc;'5CT|'Hrq'5C;-^3j*^cT]-^-2^qq]-^-^r:^<5j*(q-^c;-q  |  ^q|^-qS^-q*q]C 
^c;*?|^-a^c:'3^2M-^-qc;'^  |  ^q-^q-qq-i^-q"^*^  |  ^-g-s^sijcTi- 

NiP 

>o 

q>5c:'^'0-?rc;  I  9;*3j*q^'g'5j  |  ^^'!I|'q'^^'^^^'q's^c:-p  d;'^* 

^'5^q'q’?rc;|| 

s^qtq-ai*fq0-|-q|q-q|q'q  | 

Na  Nj  Nj, 

i\T3^-i^'y(^^!^'q!^c;^'q  j  a^g’s^5^^*ai5^'q!^<3j’0'|E;'^*qs^a^-0(q*fq- 

I  2^qq'(q’q|q'a-<3j  |  q5T|q^y;q:^-?^p3j-^c:' 
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c:^'[^-cT]^'c;^c;'s^^*ai--^3j-ar  | 

>o 

2^qq'q'?p^*q^'qi^^*q-=T|^3j-ar  | 
^'^c:'^'^’C;*-^'‘5^'^^'‘^=T|-Br  f 

SP 

e'3qc;-Br5^*|^’^q|-3:,c;*y;k*ar  | 

^•q'pcT|'Hfcr]^^'3q*^'ar  | 

prij-q|5q|-gc;-3^p5;-q-^ci|-^q-^  | 
pqj’qj  5q]-^-^-C;-qc;-^-^'^q^-‘^  j 

pq|-q|5q|'|q-|5^-;?j-^i;-(q'qq  | 
^'5^-5^c:'Era;'p’^ci]-i^2^'ar  I 

>o 

^'q-pcr|-Hp=T]^5]*a5q-^'ar  | 

|r:!q|-q|5q|-gq-qpq-q-^ci|-^-^  j 

pcT|'q|5qj-|q-|:^-^-^5;-q-q^-ar  | 
5jq-a4'qr^^’q^-gc:’qn^-3jc;'(3j  | 
y^]q|'C^|'5^TC;-q"(^'p-^q]'EM:^-ar  | 
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pq|-ci|lq]-|c;' 1 
5q-«^-q'^^'qa^'(^c;-qa^-5;r3j  | 

>o 

gct|-:^c-.3=T=ip-B%yT'^-3r  i 

SiP  Nd 

^•q'picr|-Hfcr]^5j'3y^*^'5r| 

pq|-CT||q^-gC3qp^-q’^n]*^q-^  | 

^^'q*c[]|cr]^-q^'^q' | 
^(q-q]ij7|^-qa^'^q'^?q*q^''3jq'5i  I 

5^q*(q-cr]3q]^'qq^*^q*^fq-q"a^'5;::’<5i  | 
ac?l'5-|-ni-g=ll'-^?5'w>'3r  I 

3c;-(q’ZT||:T|^-qQs''^q’^'^'^^'^c:'a^  | 

^•<^c;'?l';q-pcr|-q|^^W-ar  | 
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p-«^5^^'?fa^g'cr|*:^c:-j|^-t^T5j-a^^  | 
arcT]^5^-3qq]'Q^-p-a;aj*^q-a«;  | 
Sf=i|^5^*^'5^a^’^'|'aj-^-3^  I 
afrrj^^^-(^q|-§j-(^rT|f’a]-^*3^  | 
of c^^^'q-g[C:*^-q-|-ai-^-ij;  | 


NP  ^ 

NS  ^ 

F‘rQ,g-p-^'^*0^-a^gq^| 

NO  NiD 

q^5^  Y§jq]'q^|'Q^c^p^  1 1 
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No.  5. 

^  SiP  'S3  N9 

s^qq’a^;^'^qi^^*-5C;’?^’3^^  |  ^'3j^’^=l]'SCT]’q*l?^'q'u^C'tMc;'<^' 

a^^'q]  2^qq’(q*5^s^'^^'y3’'T]^’@^^’^  I 

3q|n5^-^c^-q'5^c:  I  'cq«^-4=^  I  15^' js^qq-q^' 

^i:i|-fi^c:-a^jg*^5j'^ci]  I  aw  jq'q'q'5c;-E<3^-^'g*^^  1 

N,i3 

5"51-'3s‘^''i'^?fqi  |c-?ipwq3i'lqi'3C‘a(j3i,-5J-gq'?^c:i  tuc 
®q|-q:^3^-^^'yq(^^t'q  |  ^c:'5^p^'q'q^*5cq'j^  | 

>o 

?rc;-f 1  ^'a=T|'^'q<3jpcT]'(^p^'Q^j^^-4=T|'q-q]iT2^' 

?T)'^:^-rq-c^'^'^q|-|^  I  g*q^q-q=^'^W  | 

I  a^^«,'gn:'c^q'fq'^-0*i^qci]*iqh'^’q^qqq'q^’qp^’^  1 

^•f  c-a-q'orsjp-Q.g'^  I  q^'|c:*a-q*af^p-a,gs^  |  a5j’|q-a'q- 
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CAPTURE  OF  ’aBRUGUMA  BY  THE  KING  OF  HOR. 
Abstract  of  Contents. 

1. 

The  King  of  Hor  had  no  wife,  and  therefore  sent  two  wise  ravens 
to  all  countrfes  to  find  him  a  wife.  He  heard  that  king  Kesar  had  left 
the  land  of  gliing  and  decided  to  steal  'aBruguma.  All  the  Agus  had 
gone  to  the  ‘  cold  valley  ’  for  sport.  Only  Agu  Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung 
was  in  the  castle  Wem  Idemmi  Idem.  He  was  wearing  two  hats,  and 
his  dog  had  two  red  collars^  The  reason  for  this  was  that,  according 
to  his  belief,  Kesar  had  got  lost,  and  he  himself  had  become  the  lord  of 
gLing.  Lady  ’aBruguma  had  a  terrifying  dream,  in  which  she  saw 
herself  carried  away  by  water  and  fire,  and  Agn  ’aBu  dmar  lam  bxUm 
killed  by  the  king  of  Hor.  When  she  asked  the  lot-casting  witch  about 
the  meaning  of  this  dream,  the  witch  said  that  the  dream  was  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  and  went  to  her  own  house. 

2. 

’aBruguma’s  maid-servant  went  to  fetch  water,  and,  on  the  other 
shore  of  the  lake,  she  saw  Shanhramira,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Hor,  Shankramiru  asked  the  servant  to  tell  him  the  names  of  the 
strong  castle,  the  hero,  the  quick  horse,  the  fierce  dog,  the  wise  lady, 
the  paternal  deity,  the  maternal  deity,  the  sword,  the  arrow,  and  the 

The  servant  was- frightened  and  ran  away  without  maang  any 
reply.  ^aBruguma  scolded  her  for  being  late,  and  said  she  would  not 
allow  her  to  walk  three  steps  further,  nor  to  say  three  words  (of  excuse). 
However,  she  allowed  her  to  say  three  words,  and  the  servant  reported 
what  she  had  seen.  Now  'aBruguma  took  the  servant’s  dress  and  went 
away  to  find  out  herself.  Shankramiru  asked  her  the  same  questions, 
and  'aBruguma  said  :  Formerly  the  strong  castle  was  gBing  mJehar, 

I  In  Kesar’s  journey  to  China  this  Agu  is  wearing  three  hats,  and  the  dog  has 
three  collars,  I  am  informed  that  Kosar’s  journey  to  China  ought  to  be  told  after 
the  defeat  of  the  king  of  Hor. 
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now  it  is  IDem  Idemmi  Idem  mkhar ;  formerly  the  hero’s  name  was 
Kesar,  now  it  is  ’aBu  dmar  lam  bstan;  formerly  the  quick  horse’s  name 
was  rkyang  rgod  dbyerpa,  now  it  is  sNgorog  pon  pon ;  formerly  the  name 
of  the  fierce  dog  was  ySer  ling,  now  it  is  the  bitch  ITom  dkar ;  for¬ 
merly  the  name  of  the  wise  lady  was  ’aBruguma,  now  it  is  dPalmai 
astag  ;  formerly  the  paternal  deity’s  name  was  Kerzong  snyanpo,  now  it  is 
Bah  lha ;  formerly  the  maternai  deity’s  name  was  bkur  dman  rgyalmo,  now 
it  is  Brag  lha  rgyalmo;  formerly  the  name  of  the  sharp  sword  was 
rDoba  chodma,  now  it  is  Mig  siri  ral  gri ;  formerly  the  name  of  the  swift 
arrow  was  yser  nida  mjug  rhigs,  now  it  is  mda  dkarpoi  lam  bstan.  Then 
the  lady  went  back  to  the  castle,  and  Shankramiru  to  the  army  of  Hor. 

Tlie  Agns  who  had  come  back  from  the  ‘Cold  valley,’  decided  in  a 
counsel  that  they  should  go  in  turns  to  spy.  They  lighted  fires  for  each 
of  them,  and  said  that  the  fire  of  him  who  was  to  be  killed  would  expire. 
At  night  they  all  went  to  the  encampment  of  Hor  and  stole  all  the  horses 
of  the  enemy. 1  ’a  Bu  dmar  lam  bstan,  being  a  child,  was  not  able  to  follow 
the  other  Agus,  and  nothing  was  left  for  him  but  a  three-legged  horse. 
Wiien  the  light  of  the  next  morning  appeared,  he  covered  his  head  with 
the  ribshing  (the  invisible  cap,  Nebelkappe,  of  German  mythology)  and 
became  invisible. 

Meanwhile  the  two  ravens,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  king  of  Hor 
to  find  him  a  wife,  came  back  and  reported  :  They  had  gone  to  Lhayul ; 
dBangpo  rgyabzhin  had  three  daughters ;  one  of  them  was  dumb,  the 
other  blind,  and  the  third  deaf.  There  was  neither  food  for  man  nor 
horse,  and  the  road  bad.  Then  they  had  gone  to  Klu  yul-,  also  lYogspo 
had  three  daughters,  one  limping,  the  other  had  stiff  hands,  and  the 
third  a  big  belly.  Then  they  had  gone  to  Bar  btsan ;  mother  Skyabs  bdun 
had  three  daughters,  the  first  had  a  crooked  nose,  the  second  a  bald 
head,  and  the  third  a  long  neck.  Finally  they  had  gone  to  gLing. 
'aBruguma  was  beautiful,  her  upper  half  golden,  the  lower  l^ialf  turquoise, 
and  her  hair  golden.* *  Because  also  supplies  for  men  and  horses  could  be 
obtained  in  the  gLing  land,  and  the  road  was  good,  'aBruguma  would  be 
a  suitable  wife  for  the  king  of  Hor.  Kesar  was  lost  in  the  devil’s  land, 
Agu  dPalle  had  gi'own  old,  and  the  other  Agus  had  gone  to  the  ‘  cold 
valley.’  The  ravens  had  even  found  a  bone  and  some  beer-yeast  for 
their  food  in  the  land  of  gLing. 

When  'aBu  dmar  heard  the  speech  of  the  ravens,  he  killed  them. 


1  Tills  IB  the  only  incident  of  horse-stealing  in  the  Tibetan  version.  The  Mongo¬ 
lian  version  has  nnmerous  stories  of  this  kind;  they  may  be  national  history  of  the 
Mongolians. 

*  According  to  tale  No.  V,  'a  Biuguma’s  hair  is  black. 
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using  liis  stick  as  a  sling.  The  king  of  Hor,  who  conld  not  see  the  Agu, 
was  astonished  to  see  his  ravens  fall  down  from  the  empty  sky.  He 
buried  them,  and  Agu  ’aBu  dmar  lam  hstan  lead  his  three-legged  steed 
before  the  Agus.  Here  he  was  ridiculed  so  much  that  he  allowed  his 
three-legged  horse,  which  in  reality  was  the  magic  horse  of  the  king  of 
Hor,  to  run  hack  to  the  encampment  of  Hor. 

ShanJcramiru  mounted  the  magic  horse  and  rode  before  the  tents  of 
Agu  dPalle  and  Agu  'aBu  dmar  lam  hstan.  Both  Agus  frightened  him 
through  their  ability  in  shooting.  The  first  shot  the  middle  one  of  three 
flying  pigeons  so  that  it  fell  on  Shankramiru's  crupper  ;  the  other 
destroyed  Shankramiru's  crupper  with  au  arrow ;  because  on  a  day,  which 
happened  to  be  a  Musulman  as  well  as  a  Tibetan  holy  day,  he  was  not 
willing  to. fight.  Therefore  Shanlcramiru  uttered  a  certain  sound,  which 
made  all  the  stolen  horses  run  after  the  magic  horse,  and  in  this  way 
the  horses  of  Hor  were  recovered. 

.Because  all  the  Agus  were  [again]  in  the  ‘cold  valley,’  the  army  of 
Hor  went  first  to  the  gLing  castle,  and  then  ta  the  castle  IBem  Idemmi 
Idem.  Only  lady  'aBruguma  and  Agu  Khrai  thung  were  left.  The  latter 
invited  the  army  to  a  tournament  and  to  enjoy  the  stores  of  meat  and 
batter  and  lady  'aBruguma.  Then  the  army  of  Hor  went  again  to  gLing, 
(The  castle  IDem  Idemmi  Idem  is  apparently  outside  the  land  of  gLing.) 

3. 

'aBruguma  took  up  arms  and  tried  to  fight  the  army  of  Hor;  but 
she  was  frightened  by  the  war-cry  of  the  enemies  who  suspected  her  of 
being  a  woman.  She  had  to  submit  and  become  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Hor,  but  refused  to  leave  her  home  until  the  stores  of  meat  and  the 
stores  of  butter  were  exhausted,  and  a  castle,  which  by  an  arrow’s  length 
neither  touched  the  sky  nor  the  earth,  was  built  of  sheep-dung.  In  this 
way  she  gained  twenty -seven  years.  * 

When  all  the  conditions  were  fulfilled,  'aBruguma  gave  her  dress 
to  her  servant,  and  the  king  of  Hor  went  off  with  the  servant,  believing 
her  to  be  'aBruguma.  'aBruguma  remained  in  the  house-stable  of  gLing, 
hidden  beneath  horse-dung  and  a  copper-kettle.  The  king  of  Hor  was 
advised  by  an  old  woman  to  go  back  once  more  to  the  land  of  gLing  and 
liave  a  horse-race  in  the  stable.  At  this  occasion  'aBruguma's  hair  became 
entangled  with  the  feet  of  a  horse,  and  she  was  discovered  and  carried 
away.  Now  Agu  Khrai  thting  made  a  feeble  attempt  to  fight  the  army 


1  According  to  the  Sheh-version,  the  king  of  Hor  hns  to  procure  a  kiang,  a  wild 
yak,  and  a  wolf,  and  in  this  way  three  years  are  gained. 
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of  Hor.  He  killed  one  hundred  men,  but  was  frightened  away  by  the 
war-cry,  raised  by  the  army,  Agu  Anggar  Itsangspa  was  carried  away 
and  put  into  prison. 

4. 

’aBa  dmar  lam  bstan,  before  setting  out  to  fight  the  army  of  Hor, 
asked  Agu  dPalle's  advfce,  in  particular,  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
use  old  arms  or  new  ones.  Agu  dPalle  advised  him  to  use  old  arms, 
and  to  imitate  the  lion,  the  fox,  and  the  crow  in  fighting  ;  never  to  go  to 
the  left  of  a  sword-man,  nor  to  the  right  of  a  rifle-man.  One  important 
advice  he  had  forgotten  to  give:  never  to  drink  water  direct  with  his 
mouth,  and  never  to  take  off  his  coat  of  mail ;  for  although  the  body 
of  'aBu  dmar  was  of  steel,  there  was  a  spot  of  the  size  of  a  mirror 
under  his  shoulder  which  was  of  flesh.  ’  aBu  dmar  killed  half  the 
army  of  Hor  and  re-took  ’a  Bragtima.  When  taking  her  back  on 
his  horse,  he  was  overpowered  with  sleep,  and  Shanhramiru,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  them,  could  secretly  speak  to  'aBruguma,  and  ask  about  ’aBu 
dmar' s  vulnerable  spot,  ’a  Bruguma’s  heart  was  inclined  in  love  to  the 
king  of  Hor,  and  she  advised  Shanhramiru  to  ride  on  in  front  of  them, 
and  hide  himself  in  the  lower  room  of  a  water-mill.  Wben  ’aBruguma 
arrived  there  with  'aBu  dmar,  she  persuaded  the  boy  to  have  a  rest, 
take  off  his  coat  of  mail  and  drink  some  water.  The  boy  who  did  not 
suspect  evil,  did  according  to  her  advice,  and,  when  drinking,  was  shot 
in  the  fles'ky  spot  by  Shanhramiru.  Now  ’aBruguma  and  Shanhramiru 
overpowered  him  and  left  him  there.^ 

Soon  after  Agu  dPalle  arrived  at  the  mill  and  resolved  to  avenge 
'aBu  dmar  lam  bstan.  Although  the  boy  implored  him  to  heal  him  first, 
Agii  dPalle  went  off  and  killed  Shankramiru.  He  filled  Shanhramiru' s 
skin  with  sand,  placed  the  skin  on  Shanhramiru' s  horse  and  sent  it  off 
in  the  direction  of  the  army  of  Hor.  The.’e  this  spectacle  caused  a 
great  consternation,  but  the  king  of  Hor  and  'aBruguma  arrived  safely 
in  the  Hor  land. 

Meanwhile  Agu  Khrai'  thung  had  arrived  before  'aBu  dmar  and 
torn  out  the  arrow.  Because  the  point  of  the  arrow  was  barbed,  the 
heart  was  torn  out  too.  When  Agu  dPalle  came  back,  there  was  no 
hope  left  of  saving  'aBu  dmar  s  life  ;  but  before  dying,  'aBu  dmar  said  the 
following  :  In  the  valleys  towards  east,  south,  west  and  north,  there  are 


1  The  story  of  'a  Bu,  dmar  lam  hstan  is  extremely  similar  to  that  of  Siegfried  in 
German  mythology.  The  corresponding  points  are  the  following :  Both  use  a  cap 
to  make  themselves  invisible  ;  both  have  a  valnerj,ble  spot  underneath  the  shoulder  ; 
both  are  killed  when  drinking  water  and  when  tired  out ;  in  both  cases  it  is  a  woman 
who  reveals  the  vulnerable  spot  to  the  enemy,  although  from  different  motives. 
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herds  of  horses,  goats,  yak-cows,  and  sheep  respectively.  In  the  bal¬ 
conies  towards  east,  south,  west,  and  north,  there  are  a  golden  mill,  a 
bundle  of  pearls,  a  copper-dog,  and  a  pearl-white  lamb,  respectively. 
Make  three  portions  of  all  these  articles  :  one  for  the  restoration  of  the 
gLing  castle,  one  for  me  {'aBu  dmar's  burial  ?),  and  one  for  king 
Kesar.  Kesar  will  come  back  and  re-take  'aBruguma.  This  shall  be 
her  punishment :  For  three  years  lucerne  is  to  be  sown  on  her  head  * ;  for 
three  years  she  is  to  tend  goats ;  for  three  years  sheep  ;  for  three  years 
cattle ;  for  three  years  she  is  to  be  everybody’s  servant ;  and  for  three 
years  water-carrier. 

Then  ’aBu  dmar  lam  bstan  died,  and  Agu  dPalle  burnt  him  on  a 
high  hill.  During  the  time  of  mourning  dPalle  would  not  eat  more 
than  a  spoonful  of  flour  a  day. 

5. 

Agu  dpalle  was  called  up  by  the  grand-mother  of  the  end  of  the 
village,  who  told  him  to  send  two  storks  with  a  message  to  Kesar. 
After  the  storks  had  been  fed  and  washed  well,  and  practised  until 
they  could  fly  nine  times  round  the  castle  of  gLing,  they  were  sent  olf 
with  a  letter  each.  The  night  they  spent  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  two  ogresses,  mother  and  daughter,  had  their 
night-quarters.  Towards  morning  the  daughter  was  sent  about  to 
see  if  anybody  was  near.  As  nobody  could  be  seen,  the  mother 
told  the  daughter  some  secrets  about  Kesar.  Kesar  was  playing  at 
dice  with  Bamza  bumskyid.  He  had  lost  everything  and  would  soon 
lose  his  life  in  the  game ;  then  nobody  would  be  left  to  hinder  the 
ogres  from  eating  horse-flesh  and  human-flesh.  Suddenly  the  storks 
said  Kung  hung.  The  mother  who  knew  that  the  birds  had  listened, 
was  so  angry  with  the  daughter,  that  she  hurled  a  huge  stone  at  her 
head.  But  the  stone  rebounded  back  and  hit  also  the  mother.  Thus 
both  died. 

When  Kesar,  who  was  playing  at  dice,  heard  the  voice  of  the 
storks,  he  ran  away  from  the  game  and  said  to  the  birds  :  If  you  are 
the  bringers  of  good  news  from  the  gLing  castle,  theistores  of  gLing, 
lady  'aBruguma  and  'aBu  dmar  lam  bstan,  roll  about  on  the  white 
carpet  and  eat  fresh  meat !  If  not,  roll  about  on  the  black  carpet  and 
eat  the  flesh  of  carcases  !  In  answer  to  all  questions,  the  birds  went  to 
the  black  carpet  and  ate  the  flesh  of  carcases.  Kesar  fainted  each 
time,  but  the  birds  went  on  his  mouth  and  dropped  their  excrements 


1  This  is  probably  one  of  the  few  recollections  from  the  time  when  ’a  Brugiima 
was  still  a  personification  of  the  earth. 
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in  it.  Kesar  woke  up  at  once  and  vomited.  The  advantage  of  this 
treatment  was,  that  all  the  poison  which  Bamza  humshyid  had  given 
him,  came  out,  and  full  memory  was  restored  to  him.  The  poison 
caused  a  plot  of  ground  of  the  size  of  a  saddle-cloth  to  fly  up  to  the 
sky,  and  a  similar  plot  of  sky  to  fall  to  the  earth.  Kesar  asked  where 
his  horse  was,  and  the  Dzemo  said  that  it  had  been  sent  to  the  hills  on 
account  of  his  bad  behaviour. 

6. 

Kesar  went  to  seek  his  horse  and  found  him  near  the  ice  and 
slate.  He  expressed  his  wish  to  start  at  once,  but  the  horse  refused  on 
account  of  his  sore  hack  which  was  due  to  the  cruel  treatment  by 
Bamza  humshyid.  The  horse  advised  Kesar  to  make  use  of  the 
medicines  and  lancet  put  in  his  ears  by  mother  ’aBruguma.  When 
they  were  applied,  the  horse  became  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Because  the  horse  knew  before-hand  that  Bamza  bumskyid  would 
offer  him  butter  with  poison,  he  knocked  the  basin  out  of  her  hand, 
and  Kesar  hindered  the  lady  when  she  wished  to  beat  the  horse  with 
a  huge  heami  * 

Now  they  rode  off  ;  but  Bamza  bumskyid  with  her  daughter,  whom 
she  had  born  to  Kesar,  ran  behind.  W^hen  riding  through  a  deep 
water,  Bamza  bumskyid  seized  the  horse’s  tail  and  followed.  The  horse 
suddenly  kicked  and  threw  her  and  the  daughter  back  to  the  shore* 
Bamza  bumskyid  was  so  angry  that  she  killed  her  daughter,  and  offered 
the  upper  half  to  Kesar  for  food.  The  lower  part  she  devoured  herself. 
Kesar  built  a  stupa  for  the  upper  half. 

Bamza  bumskyid  ran  to  Khyaba  lagrings  (the  devil’s)  grave,  and 
howled  into  it.  In  consequence  of  this  there  was  an  earthquake. 
Kesar,  making  himself  invisible,  hurried  to  the  grave,  and  recited  strong 
magic  spells,  until  it  was  impossible  for  the  devil  to  leave  his  grave. 

7. 

When  Kesar  and  the  horse  arrived  at  the  frontier  between  gLing 
and  Her,  Kesar  sent  the  horse  to  gLing,  urging  it  to  hasten  on,  and  not 
to  travel  by  the  sky,  nor  by  the  glaciers,  nor  by  high  rocks,  nor  by  the 
high  plain,  nor  by  the  lake,  to  escape  from  harm  which  might  be  caused 
by  the  creatures  living  there.  When  the  horse  was  discovered  in  gLing, 
neighing  before  his  shell-manger,  the  grand-mother  and  her  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  cried  for  Agu  dPalle,  saying :  To-day  Kesar’s  horse  arrived,  to-day 
the  sun  will  rise,  on  the  glacier  the  lion  will  walk  about,  on  the  rock  the 
big  ibex  and  on  the  meadow  the  big  yak ;  the  wolves  were  heard  howling 
on  the  plain,  and  the  foxes  in  the  valley  ;  in  the  lake  the  fishes  were  seen 
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moving,  in  the  side-valleys  water  was  seen  flowing,  the  voice  of  the  little 
birds  was  heard ;  on  the  bare  hill  grass  was  seen  growing,  buds  were 
seen  on  the  dry  fruit-trees  ;  a  letter  from  king  Kesar  has  arrived.  Oh 
dPalle,  do  not  remain  in  sadness  !  * 

dPalle  came  and  cleaned  the  manger  for  the  horse ;  all  people  gather¬ 
ed  some  hair  of  the  horse  and  adorned  their  heads  with  it,  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  a  blessing. 

A  letter  was  found  on  the  fore-part  of  the  saddle,  but  only  the  iN^agi 
Dargyi  gochodma  was  able  to  read  it.  When  d  Palle  told  her  the  joyful 
news,  she  would  not  believe  it.  dPalle  had  to  throw  poison  into  the  lake 
and  with  difficulties  persuaded  her  to  come  out  and  read  the  letter  pub¬ 
licly.  The  Nagi  went  to  the  top  of  the  hill  Tissuru,  from  whence  IHa 
yul,  Bar  btsan  yul  and  Klu  yul  could  be  seen.  This  letter  contained  the 
general  call  to  arms.*  The  following  were  called  :  — 

The  armies  of  IKa  yul,  Bar  btsan  yul  and  Klu  yul  with  their  re¬ 
spective  kings ;  the  Agus  of  gLing  with  dPalle  at  their  head  ;  the  lamas 
of  gLing  with  rTse  dtju  at  their  headj  the  Mons  (caste  of  carpenters)  of 
gLing  with  Penag  at  their  head;  the  smiths  of  gLing  with  Karog  ya^ig 
’adzin  at  their  head  ;  the  Bhedas  (caste  of  musicians)  of  gLing  with  rKang 
rings  (long-leg)  at  their  head ;  the  boys  skilled  in  using  the  sling ;  and 
the  girls  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  spindle.  Whoever  had  provisions  and 
a  horse,  was  to  use  them ;  who  had  none,  was  to  receive  them  at  the 
gLing  castle. 

this  array  had  marched  after  Kesar  for  seven  days,  when  suddenly 
Ane  blew  dmanmo  arrived,  and  told  him  to  dismiss  the  host,  and  to  fio-ht 
the  king  of  Hor  alone.  All  went  back ;  only  Agu  Khrai  {hung  was 
loaded  with  18  bushels  of  provisions  as  a  punishment  for  his  misdeeds, 
and  had  to  carry  them  for  Kesar.  When  he  was  tired,  Kesar  would 
sharpen  a  knife  or  light  a  fire,  to  cure  him  in  a  rude  way.  But  Ane  bkur 
dmanmo  did  not  like  the  sport  and  ordered  Kesar  to  send  the  Agu  home 
too.  Kesar  seized  him  by  his  ears  and  threw  him  back,  so  that  he  arrived 
in  the  gLing-iand  in  a  moment. 


1  If  this  song  does  not  refer  to  the  arrival  of  spring,  I  do  not  know  to  w^at  else. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  charged  with  having  forged  this  song,  or  certain  lines  in  it.  But  I 
hope  that  somebody  will  take  the  trouble  and  ascertain  that  this  song  is  actually  known 
to  the  people  of  Lower  Ladakh. 

2  This  song  is  of  a  special  interest,  as  it  appears  to  contain  the  actual  ancient 
Tibetan  call  to  arms. 
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Vocabulary  and  Comments. 

1. 

I  pahalldey  name  of  the  king  of  Hor. 

I  'ohyo^i^dsTies,  possessing  pare  wisdom, 

I  snyi  lam,  =  rmi  lam,  dres,m. 

I  khanmo,  =  mo  mkhanmo,  a  woman  who  casts  lots. 

§•^1  ^’WI  chu  sna,  me  sna,  ‘the  nose  of  water  and  fire i.e.,  the 

foremost  part  of  them, 

I  tse  or  phad  tsa,  coarse  sackeloth. 

dar  yug ;  not  ‘  narrow  strips,’  bat  a  large  piece  of  silk 

without  seam. 

mo  rdi,  dice  for  casting  lots, 

’ahyi  dgos,  =  ‘’ahyin  dgos,  what  is  proper  to  be  offered. 

2. 

'athunmo,  or — ’athummo  ;  or — ’athumma,  the  maid- 

servant  who  fetches  water. 

I  I’cspectful  for  ‘  water.’ 

I  chu  kar,  pail, 

dpalmai  astag,  name  of  a  wise  woman  of  gLing  ; 

she  is  tlie  female  Agu. 

I  ^ha,  name  of  the  intermediate  paternal  deity. 
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I  dvag  Ilia  Tgyalvuo,  name  of  tlie  intermediate 

maternal  deity. 

I  migsiri,  name  of  a  famous  sword. 

yser  mdd  mjug  rings, 

*  golden  arrow,  long  tail,’  name  of  an  arrow, 

|  mdd  dkarpoi  lam  bstan,  ‘  white  way- 

leader,*  name  of  an  arrow. 

*^'^*'1]'^"^  I  captain  of  the  army  of  Hor, 

j  dmag  rang,  =  dmag  hrang,  encampment  j  compare  Lad. 

Grammar,  Laws  of  Sound,  No.  3. 

I  ma  nonha,  not  being  able  to  follow  {lit.  pi'ess  on  the  people 

before  him). 

I  shing,  in  full  grib  shing  (Laws  of  Sound,  No.  3),  the  in¬ 
visible  cap  (Nebelkappe)  of  Tibet.  Who  puts  it  on  his  head  becomes 
invisible. 

I  astonished,  surprised. 

I  handrang,  =  han  Idang,  dumb. 

I  zharba,  blind,  in  West  Tibet. 
ftC  I  rgud,  deaf. 

^Ci'3^  I  sbangma,  grains  of  barley  that  remain  in  beer, 
j  throw  stones  with. 

I  nrces,  to  fly. 

.  N.? 

I  mdun  gru,  fore-part  of  the  saddle. 

shiikur  shing  sher,  name  of  a  Mussulman  festival. 

'O 

mangs,  =  mang,  much,  many. 


y  zliid  mad,  or  yzhis  mad,  wife. 
kha  shas,  several. 

|  btag  skye,  neck-bracelet, 

p-an-nj  I  kha  zuhla,  or  kha  shuhla,  turned  upside  down. 
zu7igs,  —  zting,  a  pair. 
tuhag,  =  tupag,  rifle. 

4. 

I  athungcas,  drink  water  out  of  a  bi’ook, 

Na 

by  bending:  down  to  it. 

^  I  Qdnni  rogshu,  a  thick  coat  of  mail,  made  of  iron, 

chains. 

V 

spuhste,  putting  on  the  bind-part  of  the  horse. 

(^C^*CT|y4Cr|  I  chang  yyog,  below  the  shoulder. 

ran  'athag,  =  rafig  ’alhag,  mill. 

I  phancas,  to  heal,  become  well. 

S  j  ponpon,  ‘  black-blue  with  tassels,’  name 

of  dPallr's  horse. 

I  d?-t<r  chad,  cutting  quite  through. 

^  I  zJiibmo,  sandy,  of  fine  sand. 

^(*1  I  ^bal  sub,  or  thal  thsub,  dust, 

I  Icebscas,  jump  (especially  on  a  horse), 

Cv  -V— ^ 

I  ^^^9  soft,  healing  from  destruction,  restoration. 
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I  Tab  sal,  hsilconj. 

I  liTuqu,  ball  of  yarn. 

I  mug  shes,  knowing  how  to  bark  (of  a  dog). 

I  ’abrag  shes,  knowing  bov"  to  shear  (a  sheep). 

I  mthong  hoi,  slave  of  the  whole  community ;  i.e.,  whoso¬ 
ever  sees  her  may  take  her  for  his  work. 

I  thur  mangs,  =  thurma,  spoon. 


5. 

hhrung  hhrung  dkarmo,  stork;  thus  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that 'also  in  the  Sheh-version,  the  birds  coming  from  the  south  are 
not  birds  of  prey  but  storks.  They  will  fit  much  better  m  a  myth  ot 
the  seasons. 

I  cub  cadde,  silent. 
rtsibiting,  risk  of  neck  or  life. 

I  hung  k}ing,  voice  of  the  storks. 

I  arara  ururu,  rattling  of  dice. 

NS 

I  recas,  roll  about. 

I  mun  sangcas,  awake  from  fainting. 

I  ci  she,  —  ci  shes,  who  (what)  knows  ? 
phra  btangcas,  to  kick. 


I  shi  lang,  horse-dung. 

I  thsig  mig,  the  depressions  between  the  elevations  of 

the  spine. 
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rrj'fij  I  kale,  revenge. 

I  bkolte,  speaking  [soft  language]. 

I  yyocas,  cook. 

lag  ',.itho  btangcag,  to  rear  up  (of  horses). 
Iduru,  perhaps  the  same  as  rdallu,  little  stone-pot. 
j  ’aphocas  pour  out ;  causative  of  ’ahuba. 
rlung,  anger  {lit.  blood- wind). 

^5^'PC  f  rom  khang,  or  ro  khang,  grave. 


7. 


I  ’’^tb.san  thun,  perhaps  the  same  as  thun  mthsams,  at  day¬ 
break. 

nyima  spun  bdiin,  ‘  the  sun,  the  seven  brothers,’  the 


'SP 

seven  Haritas. 


shiny  thog,  here  in  the  sense  of  ‘  fruit-tree.’ 
khol,  bud  of  leaves. 

Kyesar;  it  is  remarkable  that  here  the  form  of  Kyesar 

actually  occurs,  instead  of  Kesar.  Many  people  in  Lower  Ladakh 
pronounce  the  hero’s  name  in  this  way. 

^  I  dargyi  go  chodma,  name  of  a  klumo ;  in  the  Sheh- 

version  the  name  of  ' aBruguma* s  handmaid  is  Bar  lha  go  chodma. 
slab  lo,  speaking  as  if  in  a  dream. 

I  rgyangcas,  to  fill. 

Cs 

1  tissuru,  name  of  a  hill. 

^  I  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Mon-army. 
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|  Karog  yang  ’adzin,  name  of  the  captain  of  the 

army  of  smiths. 

I  rfcangf  n'wgfs,  ‘  long-leg’ ;  name  of  the  captain  of  the 

Bheda-army. 

sdar  btangcas,  sharpen  [a  knife]. 
starkha  btangcas,  to  open  [a  vein]. 
dpd,  tinder. 

^1  zhul,  a  ball  of  food  (to  be  thrown  into  the  month). 


No.  1. 

3^c:-§j-^=Tl^-3qc;'^^^’q^-^'g^*^=T|'ai-q|q-^  | 

qrT|cr|^-Hf^-3j^|  |a^'aj3^'^^*q'5q-f  1 

q*  a^c;’3^'  y$;'^*^q’l=T|'  tq'^’q’  q^^*  ^’iS^^’  I 

^=T]'a^54'q  I  f q' 5£^*arg-^3^k  Hriqc:*f 
q^j  ^•3j^'CNc:'?rc;'q-^c;  j 

qgq-^  I  c^c-g^'ajq-^qj'qtjq'^'i^^  |  a^^'^'gc:'<^c;'?i'^^* 
^•i^qq^-^(5c:'3^^*5j2^a^'>^n;'(q'^^'5=^'3^^'q  | 
j  ^•<3j^’'^c;’?rc:*q  I 

^•^^2^5j'(q-q||q-?rc:-q^  |  '^rg^'ois^-qi^q'^'a^^  | 

Nid 

j  1 1 

^•a^^-^^’g'q^'3q=^^'aj'q|q'^c:,|  g:;7^'35q-^cT|- 

U^r-^q|  I  £|'^-r^-p’q^q|-^  |  ^'^^'^C;'^-£|C;^’CT|5q|-a^C;'5q^ 

'  NO 
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>o  n:> 

's? 

qw§'5^*c^^c;-q-n^2^q]^| 

^  NO  XO 

'O  %P  ^ 

Q^s^=Tl'q]'l^'Q^^q]-d&^*q<^-$  |  gc;'p^*q§q]^  |  (^C;-5^|q]'3j-g^* 

X5  NO  NO 

^c;*5q’a^';f,c;-^'§c;'q^q]^  |  '^^5^'^3’5^^'^^’qc;^  j 

I  ^  ^ 


l^-^'qrr|5^*:;^3q3j'^S^'^aj-ajE;'|^*c;5j-^q|'a^s^^'q  | 

NO  N^ 

so  ND 

^  NO 

^q'57C';Tic:'S«^'5';!i:;'^’^2^'‘^^*Sr  | 
q7|^’^?^a^'irS^'4'^’<5jc;'(^5-^=^-52^'^q|-Sr  I 

NO 


NO 

Ijcy  ?jiq'a^-^i^|  |  (2^^c;-|-yT=^-|q|  | 
pgq’^'^|c;'^|'Q;^5q'^'Q^^c:^'q  I  Q^5c:^'yy^c;*^^'aj-3^-sq-|  (^^  | 

NO 

83 
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g]%q^ra  1 1 

qTj^'S^5^5j' jq*j|^’a^C:’q:^q|-aj'^|^<3j'ar  I 
c:q'li’^'^-q^'^q]’fq-|j'j3^-i^'y^c;'i|2^*ar| 

'^  ''=  N3  'N» 

t?i-^'q'T]5,-s^?i3j'ir^-sfli?)'^Ei]'5,c'5ig:^-5r  I 
gq-5alQ,-^C-s^-^Srqi-3iq|-^C'dB‘^-^-g^-ya,=^q]| 

'O  >o 

SP 

>o 


N,? 

^■?iq,-§?^-g'?q-a,^‘^-^'||q5)-q'?lC  1  2j-5-Q,pi,-S:3j-^qj-irq-q  1 

T]-?iq-^c-^c--:^c-i^q]5i-y'?[t‘q-ai'^-s)^?4’q'0(m’?Jci 

NO 

NO  ^  ^  ^ 


2B9 


>o 

5^qc;*q^|  gq'^’^l^'q'^EMc;'^  I 

gfq'!^S^'5^^<3j’(q'^'^^'qgq-^^  j  ]  gq'!^‘^c 

VJ?  ^ 

^•Q^|q|^*y^'^a;*(q-53^^’;fi-q^’f'^’^^’q'5c;^  1 1 

xp  >0 

3'^q*'Tj-^q'c^c;'5iq]-q-^*0'5i-q5j'|crj-;^5j'ar| 

Nip  ^ 

^q’g-^z^'^s;*q-ci]=^q-aT]!^C;-S;q]'a;,q]-ar  j 

N5  s^ 

jtq’Hr^c'^etq'q's^q’q^cj^s^^’Sr  f 
^q’ J'^2^-q’^'^5^^-‘iq'qq]'^a[|'Sr  I 

N*.? 

■of  J-y^aj-i^yql'^'q^  |  gq-^gq-oJIs^'^^STi^’llc^'^q-a^* 

^•^^•0-a3^*^’a^c:'y]'gq‘^^’||a;^  I  ^'5j^'0'^q‘0^’§c;*3qpq’ 

q^^^l  g'q’'q^'g'^’pc;’^'^l’q^^'f'=j'7c;^'q|  fq-s^pq-y^c 

N,5 

gai'g'o^’^'Sjci  wc’^j'?j«.'§^’jc-sp-‘^g«,'ci’q^^?j|  gq' 
g^-tx]C'^-q=l]-qga]-|-qt5r^rq ]  ^KSp-^g^^-q-WCg^'^-.^l'gq j 
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g'^n]^'(^c:-?^’gq*!^*q^’?rc;  |  |  ^c;- 

>o 

I  0^'q^’p^’W^2^'0^r0U'q-o;*^=T]-0g^  I  gq- 

NJ 

>o  'nS 

^•0^c;-§  I  0c;’q’<3j^'pq’6jc;'$'^*5rS^'^=ri’^’g^’q'^c;'  | 

n:> 

gq-^-rT|5j-a^-q^'T]'^5q-0:;'|g'^CT]'lq]'^:^'icT]  |  g(^*(^*^3j'0^'0- 

^  ^  'n? 

^^'(^'5^0^’^=T|'qE5C;-C^<3j'i^0 1  0^^’0c;-^(^’g]-^CT|’qE^C;^  1 1 
gar^-c^’‘^5q'0[;*g'2^’5;j^;ajy3j’s^c;'  | 
l&^'0c:’|g'^iq]*0^'qi^cT|-a^’ci|^3^'s^c;- 1 

|c:-0q-^3^-i3j'^ai-g'5^0^*^=T|'^a^-Jj3j  | 
0^-'^3q-0c:-j5’^^]'^- j'3jq]'^q'q*^c;=Hi  t 
0’<3jq|'^Tq-5j^-0^0^-(^^gq|-o^g^-3q-^--q  ) 
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>0 

'«5]'^c-g--t;c-nj-ij£i]?]-q|,^c:-ai-?rc;-o5’  I 

'^cT]^'gc;-ar  | 

'l?j*^c:-|'^[;'gai'y  5^q’cn-^c;-ar  | 

^?^’^c:-||'^c:'p'4Qi-q](^c:'q*?rc;-ar  | 

N»P 
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q^’q5r<3j'0'l^*^’|q-5^:^<3j-?q-a|-^^'^-'^  I 

■SD 

§^'|q'qn,- jq*q^'q^^cT|-ai-cT|2^3j  | 

NiD 

^5|-^3q-|i'^JR-3^p^*apq:^  J 

^’aqi-g^-q-^c- 1  ^^^•§^-q3j-s-|-n,^'^^'qs W?r [ 
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^■^c;*^'gs^-aj’^'^p3j*^-‘^-c^3^  I 
c;-'i;c'ai*‘^*5]p3^'^’|-qgr I 

NP  >0 

g^'|f^'q5^-5ai-Hi^-qi^=T]*q'q]^3^*ar  | 
ga^'^-c:*5^-q^5^-gq'(^-c;-^-aj-Jq'ar  | 
i^q-s;^c;'c;’5^’q^s^’^c;-:^c;'q?ijaj-<5j-j(q  | 

g'll-^'(J-^(;-£;,c;-ai-gajg-iij^-s-W5r! 

s^  >0 
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^‘l^-q^  I  jc:*Sj'=^'^§^-q’(^-^75^g^^'^  a 

>s9 

^•CT|-q|^-;?,q-  6^-s^C;-  £T]^'  53^' 

N.9  NP 

c;'yrc;'^B*^*a^^'q'^c;*  |  “Fq'^c^’sq'^fq'^q’q’a^^^^  1 1 

'^  '  S9 

^•5j^';^c;'i^'/T||^r^’^c;'q^  |  j^'a^§c;*^--5,-p5^'qa^’ 

(\^’0]’'^^^’q  I  g-Q^'^-^-p^'q  |  E:-q’g-^^'g^'3jq]-q2^3j* 

yTc;'f  I  1 

^  S.P 

cn^^-p’ag^;'g*g'=^-qS^'3jc;p'(^p'P’%^^-y  1  ^’<5^^'^' 

S,?  Nip 

NP 


2C5 


I  I  I--- c:* 

aj^-qc^^c-Mc:' I  (^gc;'^’^C‘^’q5s^’^'Q^[qq-ycqc;*  j  i 

^j-^*,-0^-^=^-qa^-Jir-3j^-g|-^£,|-qri;^  I . 

N»p 


C^  CV 


(^^'qc;TO27|^-^-^q-^-^^q|-5^-‘^  I 


i=?]*  3^’  ^c3j'^JT|-  (3^1^-  qj-  aj^  aq- ™ 

I  ^■^q'0^’|q*3^Q^'ajc;*aj^-^rT|q-pc:' 

^cr|'qc:'|-^'|j-^||^Tr|'^-^;^-^c;-^c:'i 

q^oi-y'gr •I’iqq  I  J 

.^q'^^-p-^q’g'(^q^'q-p5|5^.|.|.3;^^  j  i^'p^-aj^-qq-q-^. 

^q'q-qgq-qgq-^p-q-qq.^.^j^;^  |  aq’q's^q|’c|:^-^crp^-q  | 

^'(q-p|q|^*q]-q:^'iqq-q  |  ^'<5j?^'0':^q'g^r'^=^'CT'ygq'^-|q]- 

I  j 
8t 
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NO  NO  N.? 

^’5'  ^5’ 

NO  NO 

Q^pq'yqq-  ?^c;'^'a^|c:-  q-^cTj-p^jqq-y  p^'(q0-^=T]'q^^' 
>0  ^ 

^^'0^’5j5]'3^^'^q-q-3^:;-q'’  ^=T]*qq-§  | 

NO 

iji^'qq-i^rT|q|^'Hf^-q^|  q5j-|c;’^^’crj3j-’|-^q]-qj^-yQ^^cr]^-q' 

NO 

NO  ^ 

p^'i^^-q  I  ^•(^■(^c;-5^'q'(^^'3q-5q]'Q^*^=T|  |  pc;*q-^q]’^J^*q*q]' 

NO 

NO 

pc;'c^c;'5q^-‘^q-‘g[;2^’q  |  q5j'|c:'0?^’^t^^  |  ^'<5j^'?l00^rq' 

^q'w:  ]  ^]=^c;-5qa^-5^^'^c;*5q-^-q|5q]*|q|-^-p'qi5c:''^-^^  | 

No  ^ 

<^q-5q’pc;*q^-3jc;-?rt’^'iq^'q  j  <g’q3j-|t;’g*^c:'cqc:'3jc;’(q'yTc:- 
iq^-q|  q5j'|c;-^^j  c;-q*<5jc:*(^q]'^q-q|*<3j^’'^'cqa^|  Q^^'^c;* 

^•^•qc:-§]^-3jc;-q'^-cq3;'q  |  ^^^•q'c:'pc;-q-^ci]’CT]’5j^-^-{q3j  | 
C;'q'^'Q^=^:T]-5j'Cl^C;'0q|'3^^*q|  pq-^’Q^s^qj^  I 

NO  ^ 
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V»  SP 


I  ^'q  j*^c;’3j'-q'5C^  |  j!q'(q-(3^:;;q|* 

g^j'tq’q!^:;;^  I  |  'Tj'^^--^c;'z;;5(q-ai'a^«^q|*^’i^c;*| 

Q^=T]ai-?rc:'i  ^■0’'*^'t’'T|^'^c's|^*^c  I 

>o  s;> 

q’%q^  I  I  I  if^'=T|-3^^'LMc:^  I 

NO 

^  NO  NO 

=i]'i^^'q  I  ^c;'^^'0^'aia^-ai-g|-Q^^'r^s;'qc^q^  |  j 

NO  NO 

|c'^n)-0-=^^=i]-a,igc:-q-|5-a,^qi-5r  ] 

SO 

^  so  so 

P  Q^-q-(q'q^^c;'ea^-^q]-q^q'a^=^cr^  | 

so  so 

so  ^  so 

SO 

§c;’TC’%'^c;'(q'P‘^cr|’^-fq'  | 


Q>  N3 

NO  SO 

^I3^'gli'if!^’5q'^3j’(:i^£I=i]'^c;'5^-ai-ajc-(^^ 

-V  -s  =V  ^  ^ 


=cr|-3^^-q'^c;'  i  1  ^9q-0- 

>o 

NO  SO 


'i'Tl"S'*>P^'3'S'5''’§=i'?K-l  ^’5  I  353'^' 

353''^'e'i^a,g'=T 

SO  's?  '  SO  XO 

so 

*>0  so 

^•^■■^ca;c'5iS^-3jr5-§S>'3irSf^ !  ]  §^-'5jc-g3f 

N5  so 
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S£> 


§-=^C-q  S,-3iC-^-^-^5-q-cn-gC?l-i^-f  1  TO-5IC?lW§-p*,- 

y I  ^'Hf oi  5q’li*p'^-5j^-^c;'  j  g’^c;’Hr |  c;-^*^cf|'3^;5,- 

NP  *  ^ 


Q^c;-i^^-q  I  §E;*q^  |  g'3^c;*^c:^’y05q-|’^t'  | 

Q^p^y^'i^^-q  I  ^'sj-pq-Yy^fc;*  f 


NP 

I  i^'y  ?faj  I  ^•^;c;*l:c;^-y0q-|'^c;*  | 

c;'^p’^c^-3j^-^c:'?ipy^p'cXi3^|  OTy^p-is;^'q| 


v>  'xi 

(3jC*yqc:^'q!5c;^  j  !§*5i^-^*q^p^'yqpq’q*^  |  y'^qj-q-a^jp^* 

oi-^-  I  j^qgq-qpc:'  |  I'l^-ptq-p-g^-^  | 


P’^n:-|-fq-a^pqT*a]-^'^^*5f  a^C-iq^-q  |  aj’0|^'q  | 

^v— 

e-T®!  c^c-Sf^-^-iTSj-jjs^s^-or^c^^oj-yK-li  ,5S,-5ic-=^- 

NJ 


[  p^c;-(q^'q'p'0q'yp|yqq]-^* 


pt^-q- 1  p(q5^-§-p*<3j^-3q'<3jq’q-Q^i^p^  |  i 

N3  Na  ^  ’ 

p^'g-*,f^C5l-3j-^3qY?Jc;-I  5i-S:c:^-3i-a,p;y?5c- 1  C-SJ^I'^C?}- 
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^=7]-^-p-S*ai-qf5q^'i^^  I  j 

>0 

|  I'Fqc;-cT|aq'|-|c;-?qq*q-^^'p^-p?J^'35^- 

I  ^-^a^-^q-uTci;^  I  | 

|*^’gc;'5qq-q-q|q-3qp3^*^p-iiaj*3j  1 

tqq^  Wq*i?rq’p^^'q3c;'a^*^p’cij  I 

j^q-S^’^i^-a^-pq^'qac-a^^p'p  | 

^  >0 

gc;-ppqQ^’‘q-^c;-?i’p3^^qac;  a^=^p'p  | 

N3 

|c:-§j-2^qai-a^?P*cf5^-^^q*a^s^p'p  | 
^a^g's^5jq-(qq'q^<3^'0'f  q-^qaj-cij  j 

|c:-3^p^*ipp'fq'^p'=rj^q'^^’^*^’^^  I 
p-qi,-q3;'£fc;-/^=^'3i'a’i^'s'^si'0]c'-^5i-q'7r5i'^l 
p-q*,t;3i-£i'C!^=^-ai-g  1 
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'g'Fa\g’cr]*3^^q*^=T|-ai-=r|?^<3i'Br  | 

>0  Ni® 

^cri'ITc'Hr  ] 

P  I 

NiP 

CI]s^C:'^(3j'0'2^*2^SST]'2Tj^^'q'q5'^=T]  I 

>0  N.^ 

ii|!^c'^3i;§'!3-H15^-=^cn)'«-=iy  I 

m=;|C'^aj-|-g-'51%ac?i-i^-qF5,=>l  ] 

nis;c.''^afg-g'=il5qi’'iC’0)’q5^5'^  1 
qly^3i•§•gc■q■^•g•^=T“'•qy5'^  I 

®3i-!^s>-q-qiT]-^5]-p-q'jq]?]-^qi-a,2’l’^  1 
R-TO-gq-S-pgq”^%C\gn]'av‘^qi  I 

'S3  va  ^ 

gwS-asi-q-^-'^c- 1 
qi,-q-cgC37'q-qitS=T‘^a''T^'T3'^'9“''®>3^l 

5•C3f*•57•q•q•g]C•*.■=^C•qT^■g®ra^^‘^I 
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'O 

(^q]*^*c;'q’ai5q-a^*3’5^'^ci]’^c;'Sr  | 


^^'^C’^3j-if^q|*^'P'Q^2^cq-ar  I 


>0 

Cv 


aic;-|cT|-5^2;(-q'k^-|'P’(^p’q'5c;^’q-yq3j  | 

>0  'O 

|L;-§]'fi^qc;^’^<^C5|*p?^^’q3c:-Q^2^cT]’ar  \ 

>0 


I  tqp-^-5qp^'q'iMC;^j  ^'^j^'Sqp^'q-qgq-^’T-T^^' 
ci^?I|  ^•^^•;^3^-‘^'3*;’5j  I  g5j-5^’3^*a^  I  ;^3j*^*q^^'l^3j'^cT|* 

I 

Nd 

a|’rT|-qcr|-q^q|-^*iq5;-^q|-q^  |  p'^'^]’^'q^=T]-§'^'5ic;'2^-^^-^c;* 

N3  -VS  'O 

^'^l-Hf^'q-q^l  fq-^Q’i^^'q  I  ^c;-q^'3^^| 

>0 
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^nr]”AT5j'3^^T’q^  j  ^'5^^' 

jqa^jqq-^^c;-q  |  uqc;-|^c;’Er  ^'^•q£T]-q’s^c;-?rc;'f  | 

NO 

l^'^ai-^q*g-qjc;TT|-3j^-Eqt;--^-a^  |  ^'q'q J*^’q  |  \ 

N? 

^S;’'^^^'?ip^'(q3^‘«^^3q'C\pr|q'5q-q^q]^'^  |  i^^’q  j 

NO  ^ 

NO 

qj-'^c;'3j'DT^-q-'Jiaj  I  s;^^'^q’^cT|-(3^r^cT|-q^^-|-j^q|-q'aj5j'CT]^?q* 

>o 

^q]^’q-y4aj|  Wi^'5y^c;-(q'^qq-^?]^-q3;  |  C7^-b’^-q'3qcT]q’ 

^  CV  ^  cv 

1  pc;’q'q’^'«sg^’^'^'q^  |  l^’q-q-^-$^c;'$  | 

N5  C, 

^q'%5q'qc;-^5^'q'^3j-5^’a^p2^g|  g-?fq'^:;’q-^c;'$|  ^'ifsc:* 

NO  ^ 

^^fq|  y^'q’qj  c;-E5c:'§j-§gc;’Hr(Va^:;-5;^-T['qq|' 

NO  NO  NO 

qs=i]-^  I  |  pqc^-qsq' 

35 
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NO 

|  |  q^'c;*ai-^cr|* 


NO 

Nd  NO 

§c:’Hfq-jri'|^yij;^  I  g5;^-jr sj-cfl 
5;i’5^c:-^aj'^'(^c;'^-^*Hft-ai'q^*a^^-q|  ^'q^j  n:*qc;'§i' 

l^’qQ^*^c;-c^5j|  g^^c;-(q-6-'^^'s^5[i^’i^^’q  I 

|qc;’q-q-(q^’g-^'  | 

c;-cjC^'^c;’^c;-3^”£-|-‘§^q|'cfq^g-a^s^ci]-aq^'q  j  iiq’q'(q-^'^c;' 

g-g^-q-2^c;-^q'^’Q^[q^-yf^'q-^c:’q:^  |  ^c;'q'q;i^-q-i^^c;-^^’ 

I  ^c;’(^c;'q-^'^^'^E;- jq-q-qi^g  |  ^r-qj-q^o^'q^q- 

g'^;c;'^q'C:'(^'q-q]^'q'qi^^q|*cT|  |  ^'q'(|*^- J^'cfqT^  | 

s^n]'q'^c;’,^^c;'q-q'i'q^-qai-iqq'q  |  ^rq^’ J^’Hf^'q’qs^ 

tqajj  ru^-q'qc'^'^-c^-c^^j  I  ^q]'s^c;'c:q'ic;'^c;'K  I  i?i'q-^c;' 

cv  ^  ^  cs  ^  ^ 
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CV  ^ 

SP 

>o 

I  c;^’^&*aicT|'^--5^’|^-y^'  I  §c;'q^’c;^^s;^'f^'|'^^' 

>0 

<5:ajj:5]*^c:-5^a;'p-Q'P^qq^-;^^  |  ^•^c;’5^-c;-‘*^c;-^-;^3j-i^5’^^  1 

^Q^’'^E;’3j-^q'^5j-^s^c:-^q-q’^a^'if§-Q^s^2T|9^^ 

>o  ^ 

OT=^‘<5^c;’?^^-p*a^qq^'q  | 
I  ^’c^c;’q-q-^^q-y3^  |  ^q*^<3j'if^c:-^3^'q-i5j* 

OT-(a^s^cf]-i?i'q'iq^'q  I  u^-q^-^q'2^c^q'q’S5j'^^*|C5qq' 

^  a  ^ 

ai-^^-y^c;^-q-cqaj  I  P'P^’^’'^’ 

N.3  NO 

ci|55qj-if^^'(q’Z7]q^*qgq-^  |  Tl^l^qci'qq'J’q’q^^^  | 

I  sicT]^-|=T]'^'yq*a^^2^'^-qq 

g5j'a|-u^c;'c;s^-4zT|  I  | 


'O 

1  g-^?4-c-(^Q^-gc-^ai-n4-^'gq]-qyai-5l3j^^^-qq'«3i-i^-^3i- 

I  j  ‘C-I^ajj  c;^^-^c;’?r^'q’ 

^^'1  §c:-^^?]’ET]^^r^‘?rG]’q’(q'q^q'yq'5c;^'q^|  l^’q^* 

q||q'^'lwqi  q^’!^iq'qa;'^^-^c;'5^-crj:^’r^rr|a;-*q'q 

^'ai'^*?i'qs^q|  j  q|D^jaj'qB^’aj:;-:^-^'$  I  ^-q-q^i;:* 

-s  9  ^ 

I  j  5qq]^*^=q- 

(q-^’'w^^-aj-^c:-?qq'q'gs^  |  ^  I  ^jq^q-qq- 

^1’^  qgTqv^i^^  1  I 

aq’q-52^'^q,^’q  I  ^*^^'2^qc;*q^^  I  ^ai'q’qs^-q^'a3;i’^q|'q^:^- 
q'^qj^I  ^•5j^T-^c:-^-aj-qT](qygc:^  I 

i^4 1  I 
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N,^ 

N,^ 

Q,  a  ^ 

■NO  NO 

3q5;^*5f$-'Fq-q^q-^c;-|-^=^-q'5c:^  1  1 

'  Njs 

l^j'q'ai'^cXrr$  I  ^q-^qj-s^[;-^5^-q-^q|'(^|q5^-y|^q'^c:-q'^^^  | 

n,  Na  ^ 

^’3j^'g'^’s^c;’^ar|'q  I  j^'^c;'^’(^[;’^’ai'^q'q’q^(q'y|^c;'c;2^'4^  1 

NP 

NP 

I  grg'^c;-5^^'7flc:'q*Fq”=;c;'^c;'^'ar  |  l-q^-q- 

cv  ^  ^ 

1  1  y^c'^q-^- jq*OTq'3^' 


fq5^-q-^c;-|  1 

a,  '  Qs  _ _ _ 

3 Wq  I  I5^'q^’q^^-q  ]  cr|x,-:^rT|a:^-g-^q'<^q-^'q^'q-u^s;^'|q]  | 

q^3j'g^yyTc;^'q  l  -pcq’^-^lq-f '^'W 


^:^'q’^-q^q|^  |  q]^^^'0’5-3^'c;^^5q’^’q[;'^'qF^(5;-p’^c;^’q  | 

qF ^(5;-p'3^;q-q^-?rc;- 1  ^'<3j^'5qq]^-^p'5]c;-|2^'3^'nj*^cT|-qf5c;2^  | 
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NP  >o 

ra,  '"S 


l^'q-5^cr]i;*^':^-5^^-^’^5^’q'ai-y^:v'5=T]-^C:-5^'Q^^q]| 

n,  ^ 

l^’^’5^n]^’^'^wli-‘^q’(q';^:^'lq]-^c;-|j'a^r^q]| 

CL  ^ 

l?]’q'?l^^'-^*^*li^’q’CN^’S'^’^C:-|]'a^2^q]| 

CL  ^ 


I  ^•<3j^'=^^^'0'^'3q'c;^35q'^-^’^*^c;'  |  m’^z: 

^  ■''ev  -V  _ 

NS  Q. 


^*.5  ^ 


'V? 


V  E  j  g’=T|'^'(q'3qq]'rg=^-lq]’qi^c;^'q  j  ^-cria;^* 

NC>  'O  'O 


qW^’l  g*=r|^'^]OQ0-irai'iw2s’ I  g'cr]5rcT]-^| 

NJ  SJ 

g^^c;-(q'E^’fqa^^^]'q^c;'^q'c^5j'a^^  |  ^'3j^’CT]^^’0'i'5^-a^g3q- 

'n5 

NP 
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l^’^'|q^'a^«^<3^’5^^’q^3^-p^|^'-^^’j|c7'ori 

>o 

a-5q-|^?^'cf3i^-a'a,|?i-^=!i-|t-or  | 

NO 

?|^5^'Hf|^'q^'®'^=T]'^j|5i-‘^| 

^•|cT]’i^'^^'y<3^  I  q  a^  ■^Q^'^^]’^^'qc;^’q'^c;'  | 

q^3^  I  CT|^J^’^’'5’3^'Q^g5^'^'T[-^^’q'li<5j'q'q5^l]'^3j'q^'^’2|  I 

3qp^-q*?ic;-$'^]^'2sT]^'fq-a^^  |  g^'Hrai  | 

S,^  Nip 

t^aj’^=s'S;£T|’a^s;^cr|  |  r^a^qj-aq'^^-a^-s^^a^cri'gc;'  | 

NiP  NO 


NO 

^•^(il-g-sjqQj-^sjC'I  §q]-5(q]-q-|3i-Hr=^c:-cgc-5|-aj]  ^ai:^-^- 

NO  ^ 
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N^  VO  ra^  ^ 

^•q'Pl'li’^r5^ryT:;'5^'i^,^  j  ^*a^^-li’c^c;'3q-i^c:-^-^=7]'q’|5j- 

'O 

q5^  I  1  =^si=ii-jfoi-?Jc-f 

NC>  NJ? 

q^^'ZI  j  ^■ai"^c;'(P^55j-5^-^q-^c:'  | 

^  NO  "N^ 

■no  no 

NO 

iq^'q  I  (g-i|^^c;'§j'^-(^^-^'a^’p^5^2T|-i^^-q  | 

NO 

prP^^'q5^'^a;'5^'pc;-Hf^(q-^5j-=^  pp2T|'fq-i^^  |  ciji;- 

^  ^  Vo  ^ 

^p-^Tc^’f  p^*p|^'qp-q-p^^  I  q-^q-q-J^q’^-qt^c;^  | 

NO  NO  NO 

11^  q-?rc;-§'q^f 'q'^q^'q  I  |  pp^q-pc^-Bfq^q]- 

^  NO  ^ 

1  p'qpp^' wq  j 

NO  SO 

No 

^q-q-^T:;'  |  c;-qq'p'qp'qp'<3jq':^-LMC^'p.^*^P’|q'-^p  | 

NO  NO 

'  so  No 
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N,^ 

V3  N3  >0 

^•=il^-»^'Tl*,-aai-q  a,-|-ai-a,goj-f  ] 

'O 

\J  >0 

1  I  ^'q]^xrT|;^'5|q]3;,-^cr|*q-5JC:-^ 

'sp 

NP 

NO  NO 

I  p^c;'5^qq]-g^q-^c;'q^  I  ^•3^-pq'<5^c:’^'§q'53'(^' 

>0  ^ 

>0  NO  NO 

I  ^'3^'pq'c^c:-3^*5,j^'^'p^*y'^^  1  ^’^’^c’flr 

Ns  ^  Ns  NS  NO  Q^ 

^^^•q-|^-Hf5^5^-q-qc:’^'c;'2^c:'35j’^p3j'^2^'<3j’^c:'i^-^5j'^cr|' 
^*<3jq'g-cT]^-l?^-q-q->/:]q%a-^|  l?^-q-q| 

NS  NS  Os  NS  Q,  ^  NS 

NO  N5  No 

>o 

0^ '  1^*  a-51 1 

>0 

8(i 
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s^  Q^ 

5jcr|’qc;2sryg]'c\S’^^'^'5c:^I  | 

>j?  ^ 

$c:-^n^-^qc;’Hr^ri-^(?j-q'g^-cT]ici|-:^3^-Qr  | 

q5q-^|^*qa,'^-2^cT|-q-^cr]-cT||q]-:q5j-ar  | 
q?,q*Hf§^*qa^';5]*^cr|'q-^cr|TT||cT|-:^3^'af  | 

|c:’§j-q’^<3j'q^qj*^*q'^=T]*q]^-c^^-ar  j 

Ni5 

|c:-§j-5l'|j3j’q^q  js^'q’§'cT]'ci||q]-c^35'ar  j 
^•^c:*c:'q’^c:-XcT|^'^eT]*q^^-ar  | 

NO 

NO 

NO 

^•cT|-pc-q'^ic:-^^'q-q^’yp;:^c;'?rc;’  |  ^•^j^'§',3gc;-q’Q^is?v|g  [ 

so  NO 
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N3  ^ 

ijj-g-cS]  pt:'s)-?|-gc£r5-a)-5ic5)-is.^’q! 
ii;5^|  jurq-i^l  pc•q•^■C•'5t:■^^C•SI■q•H^t:•?^•§•gc;•^•3«• 

^  Cv  “s^ 

|p-q|  I 

cj-'q|q  I  ^•psp-^-p'qgq  |  sqp^’^p'^T'tqri^'q'tq'i^^  \ 

t?rq’oi  I  ^-gc'gp'p'C’^’tqsj'q'a^?!  |  ^•gq]'y=;iP*v'o)'s*. 

ya||51-q|  I  g'qc-5!'g'«^'S'i=;-«>yi’3*>*)  I 

i?)-qp^-iwq  1  p54-5'3fc-5p-p-^-'A’^'B^'=^^“T'5'i*^!  1 

pq-s^p^-051-5rjcH'q'idii-^-§a|'i^^-iI  I 

qgq^rq)  I  '^5?'5ipaj''^’^r3^?j'|i-^»i' 

q-q|q-^  |  ^•^p-iiI-^-a^q=,'^-|c'tgq-q-qi.''^  ] 

^•yapraqpp-sjs^-g^-^-SK.M  1  ]  siqp;-|=ii-^- 

q|yBjp-m«  I  1 

J-^Wi'Sc- 1  ^qi-p-Sp-?fc-f  ^  I 
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^  Na  NS 

^•^c:'?l^<3i'^’|'q5T^'c:aj'q’|^ci]-5I^-Gr  | 

|c;-^-*^si^]*<^^c:’5q'^'^:q’q’q^q'q'5^‘^c:7^  I 

Nq 

FTa^5'^’^-|c;’^a]'ai’Q^KJ^'q*^qi'^‘^'ar  i 

NS  NS  ^ 

:^c;'q-g(a|-q*^'^c:-ar| 

VP 

VP 

l|^'fq'5^p-^=^'6j*|q]'ar  I 

VP 


>o 

>0  ^ 

smjq-q-q  ja^'^*q5s^*5j'^*-^2T|  | 
^rsqpaj-q  | 

lj'^*^’63;-g’(q-cqc:'a^^*^-q'5j’^<3j'^=J]  j 


^'§cT|'3^’y qs^a^*«^’T|q'HrSj'a|5i'q^<^'^'q'5:^^’q^  I 

NS  ''=’ 

q^^'q’^-qq|'(5^[:'5^-^3^*^c:- 1 

NO 

uT^  I  |  1 

NS  ^ 

^q’i^rirpNp’W’i^^'q  l  5^cr]q'^cr]*^^*^3q'^<3^'p^'^'i?^'q* 

'  io  '  NS  NS  ra^ 

aj--q-^C  1  ^q-^a;'^pq'y  l^l-sq'iqt’q'^c:'  |  c:-^s,^'ai'Q^ps.' 
yi^c'^aj'swq  I  |  ^•^’^P’q'iq'j^cqoj- 
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I  y^’=r|*^q(q-ajQ^'q2^Q^-tq5j'q’^^-^  |  r 

N9  S9  N9 

oj'i^^  I  I  5*^c:-^^’Q^^*^c:-^c:-^(q'ai-q(^cr|2^-q-5^^’ 

^'%cr|^c;-|  rT|q-^-:^|  ^•a^aj’^=r]-^-|cr|’3^  I 

q|^a^*q1^-CT|^^'5ip^'3^-<gJ3^*|q]  | 

N,9 

I  F'C^-p^-qgq^^i* 

^p3j-5jc:-<^^'^-Q;5j-^pp-^p9wq-3^=^a,-^-(^  1  ^*<3i^* 

5I^(a^*^-<3jc;p-^a;,-g-;\jai-sp'q^c;-^|  p^pps;-g-^5^q.^-5jc:' 

">5  ^ 

"Vi  >0 


s» 


a^r^CT|*gS,5^*q  ]  W 

N.9 

NS 

q|«,-s;^rT|^-0aj-cf5^g3(-^q:^qi-(q-q|5^5j  | 

Ni9 

'O 

tqc:*<3j*pai'«^^c;'p'5fi^'l=i]'q^*^  I 
yqc:*35-p(q*p^VJqc:’p^’J*q«;*<^'| 


5JCT|;q•^g5^•|^•5^•cqcq«^•fq'?^^  | 

j^ai'^^-^p-5j-^p-^q]*q-|^'q^q^*^^’^  [ 
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^•=cr|'a^y«^qc:-^'  |  ^’5’=^5|ct|-§  ^•«^c;'a]q]-(5*^c:-^’qT]a,r 

5j:T|^-|q|-§C:-q|*'^5j'^5j'qz^q|-q'CT|^aj  | 
(^q|-q]^5^-^c;'^’q5q-JIi|-q-^q|-y^s^  I 
^'ai3q-(q’;T|3;-:^^-q^^*^c;*Qf  | 

^’C:'^-^q*ai'^-y^5^-y^cT|-|-^c;.  j 

"SP 


2R9 


q(^'3q'q2y<5j’^]^’5^^^|^| 

>o  '>^ 

|]c;-qa,’^5ici|-'£^'q-^r^'3j  | 

q|5qi-'JC-«^-5ip3iqS?J-q^ral  ^'^li^J-plvCqiSqi'q-^IC- 1 
s;^rT^i,'^q|Sis,-Hr«iP'^c6C’^=^c'gqi'q  ]  ^•qiSroi'liaj’?)*^'^^' 

^q|-?rcq5il  ^■^■g'^^'^’^'^'I 

^qy^-ijn^-j^p^j-qs'f -ffc  ]  ^•3i?^-l?J'§J^-g*.'g-04-5)Sf'q-q|q-|- 

q-^^^-q  I  t3sT?)-orr“J'|c-qp-=^5ig-=i|c('f "T^’4g  1  jc-sp' 

pgc-q-pgs^-q'^t:^  1  I 

87 
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"-N  cs 


Si) 

■si'^il^jai-s^C-^^iiq-q-ql 

fj^-g-ai-3i-^-i;-g-?fq-Q^5;q|  | 

S5 

S.9 

S^ 

S^ 

S5  S,P 

^'=q]-2^^'q  j  l^^*2T|’s^qq-q^’^q-^-qf^^-q  | 
j  f"-^<3j's^-g]'a^^-f^;^-qcjc;^  I 
l|2^'^-q-qqi-^-:«^q-q*fi^r^-Qf^5j'q  | 

s» 

c:'(^’c^c;'q-q^*q'li<^'a^:^q|-af  j 

Si) 

^*q)-^q-q|-3j-a^s^c^-ar| 
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1  I  ^•^c;?si-cT|5n]- 

n:? 

's^ 

tipjOj-qi^jq^^qj-Sfajc-^-^-q  |  5p-si-g-^-aryq-^q]-a|-g-|- 

n:> 

I  ^'i^'qc;-q^q^-q'2^c:'  |  ^•5q'^-^Xaiyq^]'^’-:qc;-|’- 

s^5^cT]'a^gc;*(q'q|q*^- 1  ifi'qj's^qaj'ai'ai'i^^l  c:Q^-^-y^c;-^ai- 
?r^'|  r^c:'cqc;-[;q|  tNc^'^=T|'^'^'5c:'5j'Q^c:-‘^'a^^l 
tMr|^'^^'^-5^qaj'55a;-l^-=^cr|’5^5j-4q|'q^  | 

p3*3^’q-Q^q^-^aj-'^q|'^’^’|^:^'q'q^q'q'^^- 1  ^cr|q-^q|'^-^^'^. 

Cv  ^ 

1  ^q^’^a;-i^’^’q]'^'^q'aj-g^*^^-q  J 

N.?  N,:?  NO 

^I^’f  f  |  JQ'Sj^'^l^'q'q'^'^^’q^-q  | 

^qqqq’aqq  |  q-s^qq'qaJ'iij^'j^’q]  |  @'^^-^5,q-^q-acY^  [ 
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'T]'^^'0aj'q' S;'c^aj  I  g^’q]*|q|’a]’^-(^<3j'lw^  | 


1  0c:’0^'=^§^’q*q’^y?rc;'^^l 

0c;'0^'=^§^*  q*  rq-'^'  q'^^’7  p^*y  ^  I 

^'<3j^'uq:;-(q0'Ygc;^*q  |  1 

Jfai'HTj  g^’«^r^'5]-q^5j'q  I  c;’fq'3j^]^-5^c;’^?#;' | 

gn;’§j’^*|c:',3^^  |  ?i*;’|i::*a^’|c;’(^c;'5^'(3^^'^c;'  | 

11 

No.  7. 

¥c- 1  1  c;'g5j'q'^3^  1  g’(^- 

Na 

^’tpi  |c;*qa;-=^?^^*5^q'q'yTc;-c\^^l 

?r^'  1  0c;-q^-^^^|’5^fq'q'a^:^qr|-3i^yc3j  I  psqqjq-qa^-pQ-q'q- 
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I  (^cT|'qs^3j'^c;'|-3j| 

5^*^Q^’^qij*Srp’q  1  I  j^'<^q-^'^-^'q’^'y^-^;’ 

■NS 

■rTQ,g'^'q^-q^crj*q-ci]^5j-:vC;'  I 

Ns  >S^ 

q^-l^-q^'2^^-QI-^*^^-q*3q’qgq’(^  | 

qQ^'^'q^'5j^*(q'c^c;'^'^q^'q'q-qgq'ar| 

^'^•^c;-^'gq'f  •^■Gj-^-^-^q|*q^c^5j  I 

^•^C’‘^c:’3q’gt'^’g'(q'ci]^'':^q^'q^;Xj3j  | 

^•^C%-^'|E;-$'^'fq'^5jc:^-q^cq5j  i 
^•^q'‘^q-5^'gq-^'^'(q-g*|'q^:lj<3j  | 

>o 

gs^'^'q3j-'g'cT]'q^-s^^-ai-‘^'Qr  | 
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(^c;^-q'q^5j-pn:’5i^'5jc;-^’n^|^’C]  |  iiMc;-J^2;-^c^-q^’ai3^'^'g' 


^•^*q-<5^c;’5^'gc;’q^-^qf5^' | 

g'ai’^’?^q*q'^-^=?]-^’'>q3j'ar  | 

'  ^ 

g:^’(q-S^5^q|-5q|-U^:^'3j'^^'r^  | 

NP 

gj^-q*q|!^5^'CT|q5^-5^'qa^'a^’^:;'ll’^t  | 
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c;^  q^:^^q  y^T^j  3^^  I 

q-iMC-t^qo^-q  S^-jg^Q,-q|q.|}c-  ]  I 

|q-5)=i|-sf*q-j3j-3i[:-j*c;-py*t:-§j-3jc-i^-i^c^-g^-5jc-£rq^c-^l 

q^OT?r| 

El]^'‘’l’'i^'^'^''^C''T|^'q!^cT|'ai’cij^3i'aJ  j 
5;q]-?J-^-^q-n,-qgq-q-^-gj-^.gj-^.^gj-^  [ 

'i’S'S^'^S'^''^’"^^'^'  '^■^^5,’g=t)-q-5j'!^'q3i  [ 

<^q]-i^-^-^Qrq-q|q-q-^-^q-gj-^-:^gj-^  j 

c5,-§-oi-=^qQ,'^;^afq'5;q'jq-^q]-q^-aj[ 

f;,q'q^]roq'J3|'.^C'q--|qq-^q|-2j'l^.5j-| 
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^•^q]-3^^’q'^c:*  I  ’nj^’^r^^-q  | 

I  I  5q^’^-qTj^-s^3^’3^-0a^-if q'^ai  | 

gc;’^-^s;*jai-Hfai’^ai|  ij^y5^:^^-^cryi^c;-ijc;^'qc5c;^'q  | 
qi^^-cT]5j3q'(q-?rc;'  j  I  ^•5j2^''5iq(^’(^'?j^'Hr 

afcT|^5^’Q;0*0'p^^q-(q-^*q-c^3j  I 

x;» 

5|-qig51'q?|-5^'q5a^-a-|?J-^«l'S,qqTq3j  [ 

^  ^  >3 

^]c:^I'0'CT]c;^'[;q'^=^*a^q0’5^p^'^^'c^yar  | 
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prp^5|'^^-5q^ai*ai’^'5^p<3;’^q]-:Xi5j-ar  | 
^Q;’^'c;5;-Q^^'5qp<3j'^cr|’;^a^'ar ) 
Bf‘=T]^5^'^^*5^§ai'a|'^-^p3j'^cr|'i^<3j-Qr  | 

(^q]'5'?rQ;’^-^|c;^’q-c^3j  I 

j^qj'orq'qTq  I 

FTS‘^'B'^'!3'^'°f''^’=^‘^'%I 
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aicf]^-^qj^'q^'^c;'Q^5c;-?f5ja^''^  | 

'O 

^■^q|'^:^’a^-|c;-qi'33j-|c;-3^^'|c;-^^-^| 

p'^p'3^ys;^q(^'(^^'ci^p*q'p^^’qpc;’p5-p’3qp'3q^lj*ai- 

NO  N,5  NO 

Ps^^^]  fqp-q’piN’^’qpq'^Ip'5^p’^q’^'ai-f3^£|5q-^'qc;^'q  | 

I  P’P'5^’^''^|  3q=^p’=^q5^-^'?]  I 
a:;q-q-qc;q'3^'q^p^  I  p'^j^TTs^^p^'q-^Tq’l  | 
p5^^-4fq'^c:'5^  i^^-q  I 

>o 

5]p2;’ai-^c:-3^-q^p^rq^|  u^q’li’^(3^q'^c;'?l’q^p'q^  |  1^1^ 

!^q'p^”Np^-gq'‘Hf^rp-p<3j-^c;'p-ppp^  |  p^a^^-qp-gq-^-^-g^pj^- 

rq'^-^q’(q'?rq-q^  ]  I^Fpg’p’s^’sqp^’l'p-'^’tq'iqp’^p  | 
sq-q-^^-I'Fq'^'^p’q'^q^  | 


I^T^s^I^'q^p'q'p^^^'Sr  j 
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^^'P'S’'^’P'P’P’^P’^’^  ] 

^^'P'^'a^c;'^q]'^'of  I 
^^’P'J*^c;'^q]-^'ar| 

^^’P’J'P^'^P’^’^  I 

?rc;'|  ^•3j^T-T3qg=r]^'q'^E;’|| 

y?qyy^'”^’§’y^yp5p''^c:'i^y^pycj5^  |  ^'0'^^'‘^’PP^’ 
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>o 

i^s^^-q^l  cr]^-:^rT|J^-c;^^s;^-^C;*  I  ^'5j^*3^CT|s^-^cr|-^-BrcT|'|-iMC;'|  1 


’  q^^'||'(^  •  Gj’  o^^q-  ?rq^c:  1 


c:^’^c;'^-^ai'^  W[qq'%q'q'q!5c;'y^aj  |  | 

^  «  ''  ■'^3 


^•3j^'3^(^<3j-^c;'q-i^K’fqc;^'y|]q'?qq'tq’^c;'^cr|  |  ^'c;’qc;'^]5CT]- 

l=T|-a|--j5j-yq3^-3q^  I  | 


Sj  ;T]C;'  p^Tsq- Oi*  |l^'  | 

q'^Q'l  i^q(G^'^f^q-3q'OT?]ai-q->^*g3j'qjq^| 

No  ^  NO  ' 


,f|r:'p^qp-^-5^paj-q^*  ^'|]c;’qS;p^q]’a^gc;'q-^p  |  p'qc;* 


NO 

NO  NO 

Q^:^qvY3j|  (=|ppc;*^crj^-q-qc:-q'q:5^p<3j-^q|'’(:;^5^q|^|  U’q'q^' 

V3  ^ 


aq^l  fg'^'<^'a wq’^c;' I  ^•5j:;-(3^-5'a^2:^q]'iq^-q  I 

NO 

a^^'5j“'<5i^’'^qpc:'li-^q'q‘^'(2^2^p'iq^'q|  UTq^'c:' 
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i*rT|'(5qj-^5^'yq^cq^| 

Ni.3 

q-lj-Q^i^g-l^^^-il  I  g- 

'O 


;?^c;*  I  n^’q’oi'^^'ya^;^  |  g*^'<^'K  |  .g’ 

ra. 

I  c;^-i^'qp5^'qi^jq5j'<3j  |  i^*q^’|s^'5^’5'a^'5^p<3^’ 


5^^3jy5^’q5^’q’q'^(^^  I 


'sP 

^^•c^P'P'‘^'q'(3^p^p*^<3j‘yirc;’q^|  p^=T]^-5|PT|'q-^ga]y?rc;- 
^•|2^-a3q'q'q|q-q'^q- 1 

Q^g(q'(q5,-Eqq^-q|  |  ^•a;(k-^i^'^pqn:- 

^q’irc:’|  |  g'p'^^'l^’q’sqgs* 

NP 

?f:;-^”g^-q5q'qt5q-|'5^'c;^|q'y^c;'q  |  ^p^'0’p'^'q'qgq-?fc 
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p  ^ 

n:> 

cij^a;-  ^aj'  ^5^  2^c;'cr|?^-  ■q'q'  cr|a^|^-Hf q' 

'Sp  'SP 

q^  I  FI^’^^-p’^^'qgq-^^'^-c;5^'g^'fqc;^-aW^  |  '^’^' 

fqc;'^'p^-‘5^'^'^^’^pc;- 1  p’^^'qc;’^’ppa|^  | 

qTj^p3^3j'i]^’g'i^1^pg-p'5q  |  p'^^;-0-n[ic:'yTp'(q’<^(q’§'qq|'q* 

'nP 

fq'l^’  f ^^'5’5J3j-5^-q|;'|-‘^'g';f|C;*Eqp'a]'q:5q^  |  ^q-q-qp-q- 
q^-Y0'^^*0*;fjE;'DT^]'(^'q:^c;q-q  |  ■^'0q-^'a'0aj'y5rs^'q-^c;'  | 
|Tq|^-0'^5j-qp-p'a^-p^:^-3^^'q'q*0q-qc;'q^  1  '^’^''^■^'0-gc;- 

rp*qc;'^f  q2^q]'q-^3^'0-qc;q*q  I  '^^’0^'g]'q^c;^  1 1 

^  -NS 

jq'^’q'0’^^-0q-qpp^’q''^'ar  | 

^p-^-0-^;q-0q*q:^p'q-p^a^p[;- 1 

c;-q'q-^q-q'qq]”^c;'Sr  | 
c;'q’li'qp^'q'^cT|'^c;'ar  | 
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|s^-g^'qq]-;^^-^q|'^5^?vTC^c;-|jq'q^-ja^-^| 
g  c:-^q’q|;ai  'if-^c^'c^c^j'fq’i^  ^a^'^'^q^'q^c^aj'ST  | 

c;'5q-q^s^’ jtq-^sq -^a^-ir 

^'^cr]’i^-i^'c\‘^'^'^'2^^'ai'|c:-|'^'y^'q^2^*q^5q*q| 

N,^  "Nq 

q'qgq*q^ci]^'q^-dJ=^-2^’Dsfc-q-§’-=;cT|'q|  |  ^'cr|*i|^-qj^5^-Q^cr|q'q’ 

^  >0  N3 

NO'^  ' 

5=t]-q^CYg]-^^I 

'S5 

^c;-^^'2^qc;*^gq*q^aj'ai’5^^'^| 

>o 

N«^  ^ 

'  'O 

3^^5^'Hf|^'qa^’;Tj'^^cr]q-3^^-'^| 

'sS 
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'sp 

^'^q]'a^^’q'^^'0’«/:j'^ai-^E;’3q-:|q-Bcrj'ai'^^'?C’q^  | 
q’|rj’5q|'(^^-q  I  I 

q]?^*^a^-^3j-q||^'T|-(i]  I  gc;'^»q-ai':^a]'i<^*q  |  | 


X<3^^-gq]XX'=^c;'q^c:-X^'^'^r  I 
ax^  I  ]  I^I'^'ax^  f 

^•xc;-^^’c;x’^'q|’T|a^-q^qj'q'5Ji5j’^q|'axyx'X'^^^^'q^  |  x’ 

^  'O  'si> 

^X'J^’ix^  I  c;-xai'^’2^cli*q^2^' jqqi’X*^^c;*3X^’q  |  F 

NO  NO  ’ 

ax^'q  I 

N:?  N5  ^  nJ  *  * 

I  F'^c^-qj^'yqqi’^-H^j-qFxa^'^qi'F^-^qj  I  ^• 
^x-oj-ix^  I  ^’Xc;’(qaj'q-Fc;'  I  c:'^'(q'Fc;'X«^’ax^'q  I  ^’^X’0^' 
Us]c:-‘^'ax^’q  I  I 
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N^ 

^c,-q'(^-^-g’^*ln]’ci'5c;'W<5^'i^^’^  1  I 

|^aj^-qc:-^-?fc;'  |  ^•3j^’g5j'a|'g'^-^r^-qa^-^*g:^-ai-qgq'?^  ] 

q'qgq-|-5qp^*q'^c;'^  j  TT|c;’^!^-ai'5^^’g^’q'arci]^5|’ 
of p^5q'?^0“a;•p'QJ^^^•q^q•^  I  Bfp^^ 

^p^-ifq’g^q-q=5q*|-?ip^'0’O^^’(q'q0^^  |  of  q]^?^'5jq]'q^- 
s^'I'q*^  I  ofp^?l*53j-'^p'0'H;5I-^q^qi^  I  pip-0^’ 
of qs^g’^z^'^c;’  I  ^p^'o|-^q]’^]?iq'q‘^q-o]-af q]5p’^E;’  | 

NO 

5^P’  qp*^’  qi^c-caj'^cii-q^-l^^-  |j3j'  q]^3q-  *q|^-  '^- 

>0  NS  '>>5 

G^SP^’^ll 

N3 
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TALE  No.  VII. 

DEFEAT  OF  THE  KING  OF  HOR, 

Abstract  op  Contents. 

1. 

Kesar  was  alone  on  the  way  to  Hor.  He  found  the  road  blocked 
by  thorns,  lonicera,  mother-willows  and  tamarisks.  All  these  obstacles 
were  overcome  with  the  assistance  of  helpers  from  gLing,  who  were  called 
there  through  prayers.  When  Kesar  lay  down  for  his  night-rest,  at  the 
Srar-pass,  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  showed  him  a  terrifying  spectacle  of  nature, 
to  try  his  courage.  He  heard  wolve?  and  foxes  howl,  and  dry  manure 
and  little  stones  were  blown  about  by  the  storm. ^  He  became  quiet 
when  he  knew  that  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  had  caused  the  storm.  Then  he 
ate  the  magic  food,  received  from  her  in  a  nut-shell,  which  could  never  be 
consumed.  On  the  ascent,  Kesar  sang  a  song  of  all  the  animals  which 
lose  their  strength  on  the  pass,* *  and  asked  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  to  assist 
him.  She  sent  him  a  fox  to  lead  him  across. 

After  seven  days  Kesar  met  an  outpost  of  dwarfs  who  were  play¬ 
ing  at  dice.  They  had  put  up  a  hat  on  a  post,  and  this  hat  used  to 
whirl  round  whenever  a  person  drew  near.  Although  Kesar  had  put 
on  his  invisible  cap,  the  hat  began  to  whirl,  and  the  dwarfs,  who  could 
not  see  anybody,  became  angry.  They  said:  “  The  hat  does  not  like 
ns  to  play  all  day  long,  and  therefore  moves  about.”  Then  they  took  the 
hat  down,  and  Kesar  showed  his  true  self.  He  played  at  dice  with  the 
dwarfs  and  lost  everything,  for  a  female  dwarf  had  taken  her  seat  inside 
one  of  the  dice.®  When  Kesar  had  to  stake  his  life,  Ane  bkur  dmanmo 
advised  him  to  bore  with  his  needle  into  one  of  the  dice.  When  doing 
BO,  the  dwarf-woman  left  the  dice,  and  Kesar  played  on  with  his  own 
dice.  Now  he  won  and  said,  he  would  take  the  life  of  the  dwarfs  which 
he  had  gained.  To  reconcile  him,  the  dwarfs  ordered  their  stick  which 
had  the  power  of  providing  everything,  to  bring  the  most  precious  goods 
from  all  the  surrounding  countries.  When  they  had  arrived,  Kesar 
asked  all  the  gods,  etc.,  who  were  born  with  him,  to  devour  the  goods 


•  The  same  scene  we  find  in  the  Sheh-veraion  before  Kesar’s  start  to  the  north. 

*  Compare  Ladakhi  Songs,  No.  XXV. 

•’  This  reminds  ns  of  Nala’s  story. 
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at  once.  Now  Kesar  threatened  to  take  the  lives  of  the  dwarfs  if  they 
would  not  become  his  guides  on  the  way.  To  this  they  agreed. 

2. 

The  dwarf  and  Kesar  arrived  at  the  rock  Thsau  dung  dung.  This 
was  a  door  of  rocks  which  closed  and  opened  at  the  request  of  the 
dwarfs.  When  the  dwarf,  who  showed  Kesar  the  way,  asked  the  door 
to  open  for  him,  Kesar  rode  through  it  as  quickly  as  he  could.  But 
the  door,  recognizing  Kesar,  closed  at  once  and  caught  the  tail  of 
Kesar’s  horse.  This  was  not  given  free,  until  Kesar  had  promised  to 
bring  the  heads  of  the  two  children  of  the  King  of  Hor  on  his  way 
back.  Then  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  stones  flew  about  between 
heaven  and  earth,  and  later  on  before  the  yak  ‘  brown  sugar.’  i  The 
dwarf  told  this  yak  that  Kesar  would  play  tricks  on  him,  and  the  yak 
devoured  Kesar  at  once.  After  Kesar  had  remained  inside  the  yak  for 
some  time,  he  was  advised  by  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  to  use  his  knife  to  make 
a  way  out.  Thus  the  yak  was  killed. 

Kesar  was  angry  with  the  dwarf  and  threatened  to  use  him  as  a 
riding-yak  with  a  nose-ring.  But  the  dwarf  assured  Kesar  that  the 
rest  of  the  road  was  not  dangerous,  and  therefore  he  was  sent  home. 

Then  Kesar  aiTived  at  a  place  where  nine  bridges  were  tied  together, 
and  where  100  soldiers  of  Efor  had  to  keep  watch.  Kesar  took  the  shape 
of  a  young  lama,  and  caused  much  rain  to  fall.  He  made  friends  with  the 
soldiers  and  built  a  house  for  them,  the  roof  of  which  rested  on  a  single 
post.  One  night  when  much  rain  fell,  he  tied  a  silk  cord  to  the  post, 
went  outside,  and  tore  the  post  down.  All  the  soldiers  were  slain  by 
the  falling  roof. 

When  Kesar  arrived  on  the  height  of  the  .dsoZsoZ-pass,  he  had  100 
riders  in  front  of  him  and  100  riders  behind  him  ;  when  he  came  to  the 
AZony-plain,  he  had  one  rider  in  front  of  him,  and  one  rider  behind  him. 
He  turned  up  his  sleeves  three  times,  and  the  golden  castle  of  Hor  shook 
three  times.  Then  he  met  the  goat-herds  of  Hor,  whom  he  told  a 


1  I  am  very  much  inclined  '.o  explain  the  door  of  rocks  which  opens  and  closes 
of  its  own  accord,  as  a  development  from  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ice  on 
rivers  and  lakes  in  winter.  I  am  lead  to  this  explanation  by  the  fact  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  gate  also  hail-stones  (the  stones  flying  about  between  heaven  and 
earth),  and  perhaps  a  block  of  ice,  the  yak  ‘  brown  sugar,’  are  mentioned.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  are  the  gates  to  the  underworld,  the  realm  of  the  Idu  ;  and  also  in 
other  mythologies  we  find  a  similar  gate  at  the  entrance  to  the  underworld  or  realm 
of  the  dead. 
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••d  nfcory  about  tb«  ruin  of  Kesar  and  his  family.  When  the  herdsmen, 
who  had  been  stolen  from  gLing,  cried,  he  showed  them  his  true  self. 

3. 

Kesar  arrived  in  the  land  of  Hor  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar.  There 
were  four  wells,  one  for  the  King  of  Hor,  of  gold ;  one  for  the  Hor-lama, 
of  copper ;  one  for  a'Bruguma,  of  turquoise ;  one  for  the  smith  of  Hor, 
of  iron.  He  soiled  them  all  with  old  shoes,  old  cups,  etc.,  and  lay  down 
in  the  road.  At  first  the  king’s  water-bearer  arrived  at  the  well.  She 
had  to  jump  over  Kesar,  because  he  would  not  make  way.  Next  a*Bru- 
gumo,  s  water-bearer  came  to  fetch  water,  and  the  beggar  dropped  a  ring 
in  her  water-vessel.  This  ring  went  on  a’ Bruguma’s  finger,  when  she 
was  washing  her  hands.  Then  a' Bruguma,  having  put  on  her  dress  of 
gLing,  went  before  the  beggar  to  ask  him  about  her  friends  in  gLing. 
The  beggar  said  that  Kesar  had  died,  and  gave  a  full  description  of  the 
stupa  erected  in  his  memory,  and  of  the  rewards  given  to  the  lamas 
He  also  said,  that  her  father’s  corpse  was  left  on  a  plain,  and  that  her 
mother  was, asking  alms.  'aBruguma  was  sorry  on  account  of  this  news 
but  thought  that  the  beggar  was  Kesar. 

Finally,  the  water-bearer  of  the  smith  Himis  came  to  the  well.  She 
recognized  in  the  beggar  the  same  man  whom  she  had  seen  riding  across 
the  Asalsal-ipaaa  with  a  retinue,  and  who  had  caused  the  castle  of  Hor  to 
shake  by  waving  his  sleeves.  Kesar  told  the  girl  that  there  had  been 
100  lice  in  front  of  him,  and  100  behind  him,  and-  that  he  had  waved  his 
sleeves  only  because  he  was  so  pleased  to  see  a  village  after  the  desert. 
He  also  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  smith  Himis,  but  the  latter,  when 
arriving  at  the  well,  denied  the  fact. 

4. 

One  day,  when  the  smith’s  daughter  went  to  the  pea-field,  she  saw 
the  same  beggar  in  it,  eating  peas  and  vomiting  what  he  had  eaten. 
She  went  to  tell  her  father,  who  came  carrying  the  huge  hammer  and 
a  pair  of  tongs.  However,  the  beggar  had  already  restored  everything, 
and  the  field  was  more  beautiful  than  it  had  been  before.  The  father^ 
believing  his  daughter  to  he  a  liar,  tore  out  her  cheeks  with  the  tongs’ 
and  beat  her  with  the  huge  hammer. 

The  smith  said  to  Kesar,  the  beggar  :  “  If  you  are  my  son  really, 
you  will  be  able  to  recognize  my  tools  among  the  tools  of  100  other 
smiths.”  The  boy  was  able  to  do  so,  because  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  helped 
him  by  sitting  down  in  the  shape  of  a  golden  fly  on  every  tool  which 
was  Himis’  property.  According  to  her  advice  the  boy  said  :  “  The  big 
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hammer  and  the  big  tongs  are  missing  !  ”  This  was  actually  the  case^ 
and  Kesar  was  accepted  as  the  smith’s  son. 

One  day  lady  ’aBruguma  went  to  the  smith  to  have  a  golden  orna¬ 
ment  made.  The  new  boy  of  the  smith  went  before  her  dandy,  having 
taken  his  cap  off.  He  was  blamed  for  this  by  the  smith,  bat  replied, 
that  whoever  takes  off  his  hat  in  gJjing  receives  a  piece  of  white  cloth.* *- 
There  were,  however,  no  coals  ready,  and  Kesar  and  the  smith’s  daughter 
were  sent  together  to  the  wood,  to  make  charcoal.  They  were  ordered 
not  to  cut  any  wood  from  the  holy  forest  of  the  king  of  Hor.  Kesar 
destroyed  the  whole  holy  forest  of  the  King  of  Hor,  and  on  his  way 
home,  when  crossing  a  brook,  he  .said:  “  The  shoes  of  the  donkeys  (who 
carried  the  charcoal)  will  become  wet,”  and  cut  the  hoofs  off.  Again 
the  girl  ran  to  her  father  to  complain ;  but  because  everything  was  in 
good  order  on  his  arrival,  the  girl  received  a  punishment  once  more. 

On  the  next  day  lady  'aBruguma  went  again  to  the  smithy,  and 
Kesar  caused  the  golden  ornament  to  get  lost.  Then  he  caused  it  to  be 
found  underneath  lady  "aBruguma.  Now  he  made  a  great  noise,  calling 
her  a  thief.  aBruguma's  maid-servant  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
his  impudence,  so  that  his  cap  fell  down.  There  the  mark  on  his  head 
could  be  seen,*  and  'aBruguma  recognized  Kesar.  He  said  that  he 
would  make  the  ornament,  and  did  so,  calling  all  the  gods  to  his  assis¬ 
tance. 

5. 

Then  'aBruguma  and  the  king  of  Hor  agreed  to  call  together  all  the 
heroes  of  Hor  and  let  them  try  the  famous  bow.  If  the  boy  of  smith 
Himis  would  be  able  to  bend  it,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
really  Kesar.  To  prevent  the  boy  from  going  to  the  tournament,  Himis 
gave  him  a  great  number  of  arrow-heads  to  sharpen.  The  boy,  how¬ 
ever,  finished  this  work  in  no  time,  and  went  to  the  assembly,  where 
the  minister  “  Nine-lives  ”  had  just  been  able  to  bend  the  bow  as  much 
as  a  barley-corn’s  breadth.  The  boy  prayed  that  the  famous  bow  might 
go  to  gLing  and  another  bow  be  given  him.  [Tliis  took  place  apparent¬ 
ly.]  Then  Kesar  bent  the  bow  in  such  a  way  that  it  broke  and  its  frag¬ 
ments  killed  the  heroes  of  Hor,  whilst  the  bow-string  caught  the  king  of 
Hor’s  neck  so  that  he  was  almost  choked.  Only  Kesar  was  able  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  it. 


i  This  is  the  onstom  at  burials  and  at  weddings.  A  white  cloth  is  worn  on  the 
cap.  At  weddings  it  is  perhaps  due  to  the  idea  that  at  the  wedding  the  virgin  dies. 
White  is  apparently  the  colonr  of  mourning. 

*  Does  this  mark  on  the  crown  of  his  head  show  the  influence  of  Buddhist  ark? 
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On  the  next  day  thei-e  was  a  great  wrestling  match,  and  the 
strongest  wrestler  was  the  minister  “  Nine-lives.”  The  smith,  who 
wished  to  keep  the  boy  at  home,  gave  him  a  great  number  of  needles  to 
sharpen.  The  boy  finished  this  work  in  no  time,  wrestled  with  the 
minister  and  killed  him. 

On  the  third  day  all  the  people  assembled  to  see  who  would  be  able 
to  ride  on  the  horse  Khala  me  ’abar.  It  was  so  high,  that  nine  stirrups 
lead  up  to  its  back.  The  smith  told  his  boy  to  watch  the  house,  to 
prevent  him  from  coming.  The  boy  brought  the  whole  house  on 
his  shoulders  to  the  sporting  place  and  said,  he  would  watch  it  there. 
He  at  once  mounted  the  horse,  rode  on  it  head  to  tail,  and  up  to  the  sky 
to  the-  gLing  land.  There  he  exchanged  it  for  an  ordinary  horse,  rode 
up  to  the  sky  again,  and  let  the  horse  drop  so  that  it  was  smashed. 

Now  the  lama  of  Hor  had  a  dream,  foreboding  the  death  of  the 
king  and  other  sad  events.  Before  the  king  and  ’aBruguma  had  finished 
their  council  about  the  dream,  the  Agus  of  gLing  arrived  on  the  8rar- 
pass,  and  Agu  dPalle  shot  an  arrow  which  hit  the  beam,  that  was  the 
king  of  Hor’s  heart-artery.  Nobody  was  able  to  extract  the  arrow, 
except  the  young  smith  (Kesar),  and  he  did  it  only  after  'aBruguma 
had  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  the  king  of  Hor.  This  arrow,  after 
having  broken  all  the  arrows  of  Hor,  went  back  to  dPalle's  quiver. 

6. 

The  king  of  Hor  wished  to  send  a  spy  to  see  if  the  army  of  gLing 
was  approaching.  As  he  liked  the  smith’s  boy  ('Kesar)  very  much, 
he  sent  him.  The  daughter  of  the  smith  went  to  warn  the  king, 
but  was  sent  home  in  disgrace.  Therefore  she  told  Kesar  to  destroy 
the  altars  of  white,  red,  aiid  black  colour  on  the  road,  because  they 
were  the  altars  of  Lhayul,  Barbtsan,  and  Kluyul,  and  to  honour  a 
brown  (smugpo)  altar,  because  that  was  the  altar  of  Hor  !  He  did 
exactly  the  opposite.  At  a  certain  place  the  road  was  very  narrow 
and  the  40  men  of  Hor,  who  accompanied  him,  could  hardly  walk. 
There  Kesar  put  on  his  invisible  cap,  and  threw  all  the  forty  into  the 
river. 

The  seven  Agus  had  arrived  on  the  /Srarsrar-pass.  Kesar  sent 
them  a  letter  with  his  horse.  Then  he  remained  hidden,  so  that  only 
the  tip  of  his  hat,  an  end  of  his  bow,  and  an  arrow-notch  could  be 
seen.  First  of  all  he  was  discovered  by  Agu  ITaba  miggi  rah,  but  Agu 
dPalle  would  not  believe.  When  Agu  dPalle  finally  saw  him,  Agu 
Gongma  buthsa  was  sent  against  the  spy  of  Hor.  Kesar,  taking  the 
shape  of  a  pigeon,  fled,  and  Oongma  buthsa  pursued  him,  taking  the 
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shape  of  a  falcon.  Suddenly  Kesar  took  the  shape  of  a  mouse,  and 
went  into  a  hole  of  the  ground,  the  Agu  following  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  weasel.  But  Oongma  buthsa,  having  become  tired,  went  back  to 
the  encampment. 

Then  dPalmoi  astag,  the  female  Agu,  went  off  to  catch  the  spy 
of  Hor.  Kesar  took  the  shape  of  a  deer,  and  the  Agu  followed  in  the 
shape  of  a  dog.  Then  Kesar  fled  in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  and  the  Agu 
followed  in  the  shape  of  an  otter.  Again  Kesar  took  the  shape  of  a 
goat,  and  the  Agu  that  of  a  wolf.^  After  all,  the  horse  of  the  Agu, 
being  tired  out,  threw  her  off,  when  she  was  beating  him.  Then  she 
mounted  rKyang  rgod  dhyerpa,  against  the  advice  of  the  other  Agus. 
When  she  came  riding  on  his  own  horse,  Kesar  showed  his  true  self. 
The  Agn,  however,  was  in  bad  temper  and  gave  Kesar  a  lesson,  saying, 
that  through  his  forgetfulness  great  misery  had  come  to  the  land  of 
gLing. 

7. 

Kesar  went  back  to  the  king  of  Hor,  and  told  him  to  prepare  for 
war.  The  seven  Agus,  dPalle,  Qani,  Oongma  huthsa,  ITaha  miggi  rab, 
rNa  yyu  rna  rtsal,  mDd  dpon  gongma  and  dPalmoi  astag, ^  arrived  seven 
days  after  Kesar,  riding  on  horses,  and  leading  horses  behind  them.' 
The  king  of  Hor  wished  to  buy  the  horses  and  to  take  the  men  in  his 
service.  When  aBruguma  told  him  that  the  apparent  horse-merchants 
were  the  heroes  of  gLing,  he  would  not  believe.  Therefore  he  released 
Aoru  Angar  Usangspa  from  prison  and  asked  him  the  same  question. 
When  the  Agu  gave  the  same  answer,  the  king  became  angry  and  put 
the  Agu  in  an  iron  cage,  which  was  hanging  down  from  the  castle 
to  half  the  height  of  the  walls.  Then  mDd  dpon  gongma  divided  the 
rope  with  an  arrow,  and  dPalmoi  astag  received  the  cage  with  the  Agu 
when  it  fell  down. 

Now  aBruguma  tried  to  poison  the  Agus  with  poisoned  beer,  but 
mDa  dpon  gongma  knew  at  once  that  it  was  poisoned  ;  therefore  he 
threw  the  vessel  with  his  arrow  up  to  the  sky.  Then  a  piece  of  earth 
flew  up  to  the  sky,  and  a  piece  of  sky  fell  down  to  the  earth  (as  a  sign 
that  it  was  poison).  Then  dPalle  rgodpo,  after  having  praised  his  arms, 
advanced  to  kill  'aBruguma,  but  was  hindered  by  three  of  the  Agus. 
'aBruguma  went  to  the  castle,  and  told  the  king  all  what  had  happened. 

1  A  similar  scene  we  find  in  Ladakhi  Songs,  No.  XXVI. 

2  This  set  of  seven  Agus  is  probably  a  more  original  set  of  them  than  the  set  of 
18  Agus,  as  we  have  it  in  the  preface.  These  seven  Agus  seem  to  be  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  typo  of  figures  to  the  helpers  in  such  folk-lore  as  "  Seobse  Koinmen 
durch  dil  gauze  Welt.” 
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Then  they  resolved  not  to  leave  their  castle  again,  and  not  to  allow  the 
son  of  the  smith  to  enter  it.  Gongma  biithsa  (probably  mDa  dpon 
gongma  originally)  told  ' aBrugurna  who  was  on  the  top  of  the  castle, 
to  pile  up  a  heap  of  articles  with  a  horse-hair  on  the  top.  He  then 
sent  an  arrow  into  the  middle  of  all  of  them  and  destroyed  them  all. 

Then  the  men  of  gLing  killed  the  whole  army  of  Hor.  When  the 
young  smith  (Kesar)  was  sent  against  them,  there  was  a  sham-fight  with 
wooden  swords.  Kesar  once  more  sent  the  Agus  home,  saying,  that 
he  alone  would  be  able  to  retake  'aBruguma. 

8. 

The  boy  went  back  to  the  smithy  and  made  a  box,  into  which  he 
kept  jumping  in  and  out.  Himis  asked  why  he  was  doing  so,  and  the 
boy  said  that  from  inside  thlfe  box  lhayul  and  miyul  could  be  seen.  The 
father  wished  to  try,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  got  into  the  box,  the  boy 
locked  it  and  lit  a  fire  underneath. l  He  did  not  open,  until  Himis  had 
promised  to  assist  him  in  making  an  iron  rope,  which  could  be  thrown 
to  the  top  of  the  Hor  castle. 

Then  Kesar  carried  the  rope  to  the  castle  of  Hor  and  threw  it  up. 
The  iron  hook  caught  hold,  and  Kesar  climbed  up,  When  he  had 
reached  about  half  the  height  of  the  castle,  he  saw  a  white  and  a  black 
bird  fight  with  each  other.  The  white  bird  was  defeated,  and  together 
with  him  Kesar  fell  down  to  the  ground.  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  knew  that 
several  stains  from  the  smithy,  left  on  Kesar’s  body,  were  the  reason 
of  his  misfortune.  She  washed  him  and  sent  him  up  again.  He 
succeeded,  and  then  he  caught  mice  and  a  cat  which  he  sent  into  the 
king  of  Hor’s  bed,  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping.  During  the  next 
night  he  pricked  the  children  of  the  king  with  needles  and  kept  the  whole 
family  awake..  Next  morning  he  let  his  ring  drop,  and  it  went  by 
itself  on  a' Brugzima’s  finger.  Then  aBruguma  called  up  the  king,  and 
he  rose  to  wrestle  with  Kesar.  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  told  a'Bruguma  to 
throw  hard  peas  under  the  king  of  Hor’s  feet,  and  pap  under  Kesar’s 
feet,  but  'aBruguma  would  not  do  so  because,  although  Kesar  was 
her  legal  spouse,  she  had  boi  ne  children  to  the  king  of  Hor.  'aBruguma 
had  mixed  peas  and  pap,  but  bkur  dmanmo  in  the  shape  of  a  fowl 
separated  them  again,  and  the  king  of  Hor  was  defeated. 

He  asked  Kesar  to  spare  his  life,  and  offered  all  his  land  instead. 
Kesar  was  willing  to  let  him  live,  but  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  reminded  him 

1  According  to  the  Khalntae-verHion  (continuation  of  the  Sheh-veraioii)  h» 
threatens  to  throw  tlie  boi  in  the  water. 
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once  more  of  all  the  sins  of  Hor,  and  therefore  he  was  killed  with  a 
poisoned  knife.  When  he  was  stabbed,  a  tremendous  amount  of  fat 
came  pouring  out  of  him,  and  Kesar  would  ha.ve  been  drowned  in  it, 
had  not  j4.ne  hkur  dmanmo  offered  it  all  to  the  gods,  etc.  The  children 
of  the  king  of  Hor  would  not  accompany  Kesar,  although  the  castle 
was  destroyed  and  all  the  treasures  carried  away. 

9. 

When  Kesar  and  ^aBruguma  arrived  at  the  door  Tsau  dung  dung, 
Kesar  remembered  that  the  heads  of  the  two  children  were  required  to 
induce  the  door  to  open  of  its  own  accord.  He  went  back,  cut  off  the 
heads  of  the  children,  and  threw  them  towards  the  gate  like  a  polo-ball. 
The  door  opened,  and  Kesar  and  a'Bruguma,  though  she  had  fainted, 
rode  through  it.  ’aBruguma  said  that  she  would  not  bear  any  more 
children  to  Kesar.  Now  she  was  punished  in  the  following  way  :  From 
the  land  of  the  dwarfs  to  gLing  she  was  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  horse 
and  dragged  along.  Then  she  had  to  be  everybody’s  servant  for  three 
years,  for  three  years  lucerne  was  sown  on  her  head  and  ploughed  with 
Bzos ;  for  three  years  she  had  to  serve  in  the  castle  with  leather  round 
her  knees  ;  for  three  years  she  had  to  tend  stone-partridges  ;  for  three 
years  she  had  to  milk  the  Senting-hird.^  In  this  way  fifteen  years 
had  elapsed.  Then  one  year  was  required  to  repair  the  gLing  castle. 
Now  ’aBruguma  was  made  a  lady  again.  The  wedding  lasted  three 
days  and  three  nights,  and  they  lived  in  perfect  happiness. 

1  Is  this  perhaps  a  similar  expression  to  the  Gorman  “  Die  Sonne  zieclit 
Wasser  ”  ? 


« 


VOCABCLART. 


1. 


ycigpotse,  alone,  solitary. 

I  solba  bsadcas,  ‘  kill  the  coal,’  make  charcoal. 

I  pbang  shing,  spindle-stick. 

3^’^C^'  J  Icang,  mother- willow,  large  kind  of  willow, 

^^mbu,  originally  khombu,  shell  [of  a  wall-nnt].  As- 

NO 

similation  to  second  syllable. 

I  ‘  \hsere,  all  the  time ;  mthsan  thsere,  all  through  the  night, 
j  curum,  imitates  the  sound  of  chewing. 

I  ^'’‘gyaicas,  said  of  the  voice  of  foxes ;  ‘  howl.’ 

^jUsjQ^  I  yy^i  stones, 

I  shog  sgra,  whistling  sound ;  the  Sheh- version  has  shugs 

sgra.  * 

I  fkang  ra,  =  rkang  sgra,  a  noise  such  as  is  caused  by  the 

feet,  when  walking  or  jumping.  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of  Sound,  No.  3. 
^ I  ’o,  exclamation. 

I  ngan,  not  bad. 

^  j  Sod,  about  so  much,  related  to  thsod ;  compare  thsam  and  zam> 
denna  zod,  just  as  much. 

I  mjug  rdum,  =  mjug  hum,  bushy-tailed. 
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^Cpij  kha,  =  skyung  kha,  raven. 

I  --ballu,  originally  ‘  frog  ’ ;  is  here  understood  to  mean 

‘  dwarf.’ 

I  bcocaS)  *  steal  the  soul,  i.e.,  make 

other  people  to  like  me, 

I  rgyuma  Ian,  rare  occasion. 


r 


khrol  'adnommo 


I  khrollemo, 

I  Ttsihiting,  explained  as  meaning  ‘  artery. 
ohoho,  exclamation. 

I  khrasug,  =  khralo,  many-coloured. 

I  'abrug  'abrisma,  ‘  thunder- written,’  name  of 

V.S 

Chinese  silk  with  the  pattern  of  clouds  and  dragons. 

I  9‘’‘°^3  9'rong,  high-headed  (of  horses). 

I  kalman,  good  (of  dried  apricots). 

I  bal  kholma,  wool-spinner,  name  of  the  maid-servant  of 

Hor. 

I  menze,  clean,  beautiful, 
j  olio,  clean,  good. 

I  ^l^yob  mdunma,  instead  of  skyabs  bdun  ;  in  this  form 

the  name  would  mean  ‘  help  in  front  of  [you].’ 

I  dung  dung,  shell-coloured ,  also,  in  Tale  No.  Ill  the 

dwarfs  are  called  white. 


name  of  a  female  dwarf. 
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2 


hrag  thsau  dung  duttg  (probably  rdung  rdung), 

S3  S3 

name^  the  door  of  two' rocks  which  continually -open  and  shut  again. 

rdoba  sa  phar  nam  phar,  stones  which  con¬ 
tinually  Ey  about  between  earth  and  sky  ;  parallel  to  the  preceding. 

I  ^3?'a  hhamba,  ‘  brown  jsugar,’  name][of,^a  wild  yak 


ni  the  service  of  the 


king  of  Hor. 

nag  [nags']  bstancas,  to  behave  basely- 


^^idpa,  =  midpa,  devour- 


V 


steb  chung,  little  hxe. 
stubcas,  mince  [meat]. 
rtsiblog,  side  of  the  ribs. 
bohno,  soft. 


5^1  thud,  united  [the  nine  bridges]. 


_  "s 

5 1  ^  of  many  layers  of  cloth,  sewn  one  on 

another. 


sikytm,  silk  [perhaps  from  SiKkim). 
Ichragpa,  the  wide  sleeves. 


.3. 

Itsangcas,  beg. 

sJcyangcas,  probably  more  correct  than  rgyangcas  in 
previous  tale  ;  ‘  to  fill.’ 

I  rmug  blama,  probably  smug  blama,  the  brown  lama  ; 

n:> 

the  lama  of  Hor. 
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0^  I  ribbands  to  fasten  shoes. 

a5gq’Cf|rT|  I  ^am  gag,  said  to  mean  ‘  cross-way.’ 

I  gomcas,  step  over. 

I  zhahs  rdon,  =  zhahs  rdo,  sockle.  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of 


Sound,  No.  5. 


snyan  dar,  melodious  silk  ;  name  of  the  prayer-flags  on 


the  top  of  a  mchod  rten. 

I  ’abid  ya,  respectful  for  wages, 

I  icam,  ‘  wife,’  name  of  the  smith’s  daughter ;  another  name  of 

the  same  girl  is  choron;  in  the  Sheh-version  her  names  are  Bhag  'adzomma 
and  choral. 

4. 


I  cema  ’ahum,  is  also  spelled  byema  ’ahum  ;  people 


are 


doubtful  about  this  word.  Some  think  it  is  a  spoon,  others  a  head- 
ornament. 

1  palanquin. 

I  name  of  the  smith  of  Hor,  the  pronunciation 

seems  to  vary,  sometimes  it  is  Hemis. 

I  thang  rnyed,  Kesar’s  name  as  a  smith  ;  is  explained  as 

‘  the  boy  found  on  the  plain  ’ ;  should  it  not  be  a  corruption  ^f  thar 
rnyed  ?  Later  on  Kesar  receives  the  name  Sengge  don  Idan. 

I  thsas,  garden  dedicated  to  the  gods  {lha)  ;  the 

b  I  cannot  explain. 

hungbu,  for  hongbu,  assimilation  to  the  second  syllable. 
I  thod,  turban. 
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papu,  cloth-shoes. 

(2^qc;'q|  ’abangba,  become  wet ;  intransitive  of  sbungba,  make  wet, 
I  rago,  hoof. 

I  lo^'mcas,  be  diligent,  ready  for  work. 

I  yad,  excellence. 

I  Idzongscas,  examine. 

I  noro,  nobleman. 

I  mgo  lead,  box  on  the  head- 

I  rmeba,  here  explained  as  meaning  the  ‘  crest  on  the  head,' 
which  is  also  an  attribute  of  Buddha. 


khrubcas,  Lower  Ladakhi  for  tJiubcas,  be  able. 

I  yindm,  recompense,  Urdu. 

Q. 

I  tlisagsma=thsagma,  sieve. 
drang  khung,  said  to  mean  ‘bow.’ 

I  mfn6a,  =  m£n6a,  besides. 

I  ’“^^“wiscas,  is  here  used  for  ‘  wrestle.’ 

I  shubste,  softly  (of  speech). 

VP 

j  sholcas,  disperse,  go  away. 

J  'abrui  ka,  the  ‘  pillar  which  is  the  heart-artery  ’  of  the 
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king  of  Hor.  The  Khalatse  version  has  'ahrussi  ka ;  the  s  is  probably 
due  to  the  other  formation  of  the  genitive,  see  Lad.  Grammar. 


W1  yal,  a=  yar,  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

garcha  choronmo  [or  choronemo'\,  a  name  of  the 

smith’s  daughter;  choron,-=chos  sgron,  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of  Sound, 
No.  3. 

dpung  ytad,  helper. 

I  MorjV,  provisions.  (Urdu.) 
dmag  rtsas,  armour. 

I  Ijag  res,  turn  to  go  to  fight. 

I  gongma  butlisa,  the  boy  from  the  upper  [place]  ; 

name  of  an  agu. 

j  Itaha  miggi  rah,  name  of  the  agu  who  is  famous 

for  his  sharp  eyes. 

I  sahitse,  mou^e. 

I  yyd  seh,  hole  between  loose  stones. 

I  ^^9  ^hra  glarings,  the  horse  ‘  bla^k  and 

piebald,  having  long  (lasting)  lungs.’ 

I  rna  yyu  rna  rtsal  (in  the  Preface  he  was  spelled 

’athal)  ;  name  of  the  agu  who  is  famous  for  his  sharp  ears. 

qj''^  I  gani,  another  spelling  for  dgdni ;  the  agu  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  his  name  on  account  of  his  armour  {gani) 
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7. 

I  zhih  dpon,  officer  at  the  Ladakhi  court,  who  has  to 

provide  flour. 

I  me  ra,  =  me'sgra,  roaring  of  fire. 

charla,  explained  as  meaning  ‘  till  the  middle  ’  of  a  house- 

gJJTj'C||  slogpa,  sheep-skin  worn  by  women. 

I  a  khuyug,  =  khuyu,  ihe  ‘hornleBS  bird,’  name  of  the 

sun-bird ;  perhaps  because  he  is  never  of  the  shape  of  a  horn,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  moon. 

I  thar  tigad  btangcas,  do  the  work  of  a  smith. 

Hjdj  I  psn,  probably  dpen,  sign  ;  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of  Sound, 


No.  5. 


I  rgya  long,  a  mirror  brought  from  China. 
I  rnyag,  a  single  hair. 


^^’(5 1  peg- 


I  tsa,  —  mal  sa,  bed, 

pon  gro,  bunch,  bundle. 

(3^’(5^(3j  I  numen,  is  also  a  name  of  a  lapis  lazuli. 

NO 

I  =  yduh,  ring. 

S.3 

I  plaster. 

j  rnah  bag  phe,  pap 
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I  muza^  Yarkandi  boots  ;  related  to  Urdu  nxoza. 
I  '>namscas,  accept. 


9. 


I  gyang  skor,  wall  round  the  castle. 

I  yamadtdila,  together. 

I  phog,  the  first  blow  in  a  polo-game. 

I  bkrudcas,  to  drag  along. 

I  piigsmo,  knee. 

^13^'^Cfj  I  sentig,  a  yellow  bird  ;  (here  the  name  of  the  sun-bird  ?  ). 

I  «pun  ysum  mthsogs,  ‘like  the  three  brothers 

(sons  oidBangpo  rgyab  zhin  ?).  This  is  the  Lower  Ladakhi  rendering 
of  phii7i  sum  thsogs,  perfect. 
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A  LOWER  LADAKHI  VERSION  OF  THE 

kesar  saga. 


LIST  OF  PERSONAL  AND  LOCAL  NAMES,  AND  OTHER 
PROPER  NOUNS  OCCURRING  IN  THE  KESAR  SAGA 


The  following  contains  a  list  of  all  the  proper  nouns  found  in  those 
Chapters  of  the  Kesar  Saga  and  kindred  literature,  which  have  been 
published  by  me  till  1912.  Besides  the  ‘Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the 
Kesar  Saga’,  the  following  works  must  be  mentioned: 

I. — ‘The  Paladins  of  the  Kesar  Saga,’  a  collection  of  Sagas  from 

Lower  Ladakh,  J.P.  A.S.B.,  New  Series,  Vol.  II,  1906,  pp.  467  ff, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  67  ff,  Vol.  Ill,  1907,  pp.  261  ff.  This  collection 

consists  of  the  following  five  tales. 

(1)  The  Tale  of  Kesar’s  beloved  Mon. 

(2)  The  Tale  of  sKya-ba-rgod-po. 

(3)  The  Tale  of  Shel-li-bu-zhung. 

(4)  The  Tale  of  Oong-ma-bu-thsa’s  boy  and  rOyal-sa-dkar-po. 

(5)  The  Tale  of  gSer-ri-bu-zhung. 

II. — Der  Friihlings-  und  Wintermythus  der  Kesarsage,  Memoires  de  la 

Societe  Finno-ougrienne  No.  XV,  Helsingfors,  1902.  An  English 
translation  of  the  spring-myth  (Friihlingsmythus)  is  found  m  the 
Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXXI,  1902.  It  consists  of  the  following 

nine  tales : 

(1)  of  the  Agus. 

(2)  of  dBang-po-rg%jab-bzhin'’s  three  sons. 

(3)  of  Don-grub's  fitting  out  for  the  land  of  Gling. 

(4)  of  Don-grub' 3  birth  on  earth. 

(5)  of  Khro-mo  who  sought  to  harm  Kesar. 

(6)  of  the  maiden  'aBru-gu-ma. 

(7)  of  'aBru-gu-ma  who  became  Kesar’s  bride. 

(8)  of  Kesar  who  teases  'aBru-gu-ma. 

(9)  of  the  wedding. 

The  winter-myth  consists  of  the  following  tales  : 

(1)  Kesar’s  departure  for  the  north. 

(2)  Kesar’s  arrival  before  the  devil’s  castle  in  the  north. 

(3)  Kesar’s  victory  over  the  devil  of  the  north. 

(4)  Kesar’s  return  to  Gling. 

(6)  Kesar’s  journey  to  Hor. 


I 
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(6)  Kesar’s  doings  with  the  smith  of  Hor. 

(7)  Kesar’s  preparations  for  the  combat  with  the  Kmg  of  Hor. 

(8)  Kesar’s  victory  over  the  King  of  Hor. 

(9)  Kesar’s  return  to  Qling. 

— The  Ladaklii  Pre-buddhist  Marriage  Eitual,  Text  and  Translation 
published  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  131ff.  The 
first  nine  songs  only  of  this  hymnal  have  been  published;  they 
treat  principally  of  the  ‘tree  of  the  world.  ’ 

— The  Oling-glu  of  Khalatse  is  a  hymnal  of  nine  songs,  sung  at  the 
occasion  of  the  spring— or  Kesar— festival  at  Khalatse.  It  is  found 
in  Ladakhi  Songs,  Songs  Xo.  XXI-XXIX.  Indian  Antiquary, 
Vol.  XXXI,  1902. 

The  Oling-glu  of  Phyi-dhang  is  a  similar  hymnal  from  the  village  of 
Phyi-dhang.  It  was  published  under  the  title  ‘A  Ladakhi  Bonpa 
Hymnal’  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  359  ff. 

— The  seven  sagas  contained  in  the  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the 
Kesar  Saga  .contained  in  the  present  volume,  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Prologue  to  the  Kesaxsaga,  pp.  1-29. 

(2)  The  Story  of  Kesar’s  birth,  pp.  30-83. 

(3)  The  Story  of  ’aBru-gu-ma’s  marriage  to  Kesar,  pp.  84-138. 

(4)  Kesar’s  Journey  to  China,  pp.  139-163. 

(5)  Kesar’s  Victory  over  the  giant  of  the  north,  pp.  164-199. 

(6)  Capture  of  ’aBru-gu-ma  by  the  King  of  Hor,  pp.  200-265. 

(7)  Defeat  of  the  King  of  Hor,  pp.  266-321. 

In  the  following  list  are  included  all  the  proper  nouns  occurring  in: 

1.  A  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesar-Saga,’  (S). 

2.  ‘The  Paladins  of  the  Kesar-Saga,’  (P). 

3.  Der  Fruhlings-  und  Wintermythus  der  Kesarsage,  (La,  Lb). 

The  GUng-glu  of  Khalatse,  and  the  Oling-glu  of  Phyi-dbang,  (Gl.  Kh. ; 


Gl.  Ph.). 


6.  The  Ladakhi  Pre-buddhist  marriage -rituah  (M.R.). 

Nos.  2-5  are  all  reprinted  as  Appendices.  Large  numerals  refer  to 
the  parts  of  each  work,  and  if  followed  by  a  small  numeral  connected 
by  a  hyphen,  the  latter  indicates  the  subsection  as  the  part. 


I  Ka-bu-lu,  (unintelligible),  a  goat  killed  and  sacrificed  by  Kesar, 
before  leaving  for  China.  S.  4-i. 

IB 


smiths  of  aUng.  S.  6-7.  He  assists  Kesar  on  the  load  to  Ear  S.  7.1. 
Mentioned  in  P.  3.  The  second  half  of  the  name  means  m  Ladakh. 

‘Seirer  of  joy.  ’ 

I  Ka-la-kol,  (unintelligible)  first  country  of  the  world,  S.  1- 


Ka4i-mdn-ni-men-tog-gi-jo,  ‘Lord  of  the  Kaxi- 

man-flower,’  a  name  of  Kesar,  Gl.  Kh.  8. 

(or  corrupt: - ^  )  Kun-hyung-thar-rnyed,  ‘he 

who  finds  delivery  for  all  creatures.’  Kesar’s  name  as  smith  in 
Hor.  Lb.  Compare  mGar-phrug-thang-rnyed . 

|  Kun-la-mdzes-pai-Kun-mdzes-rol-ma, 

NS 

‘Tara,  more  beautiful  than  all,’  nickname  of  Maiden  Oo-chod,  P.  3. 

I  Kesar,  King  of  Oling,  son  of  Gog-bzang-lha-mo,  S.  2  ff .  Prin¬ 
cipal  figure  of  the  Kesarsaga.  He  is  generally  called  Gling-rgyal 
lham-Kesar.  He  makes  men  of  bones  in  S.  5-3.  He  does  not  allow 
the  ogres  to  eat  human  flesh  or  horse  flesh.  He  makes  rain  in  S.  7-2. 
He  takes  the  shape  of  a  crow  in  P.  3  and  calls  dPal-moi-astag  to 
assist  rGyalsa-dkar-po.  There  he  is  called  A-bd  Kesar,  father 
Kesar.’  See  also  P.  4-6  and  Gl.  Kh.  1.  Compare  Gling-rgyal-lha,  etc. 


I  Ker-zongsnyan-po  or  Pha-lhaskyer-rdzong-si.yan-po 
Kesar’s  father-god  {pha-lha),  S.  2.  See  under  Pha-lha,  etc. 
mOJ'mfOJ  ]  Kyal-kyil,  a  well.  P.  4.  {’akhyil  means  ‘whirl.’) 


Kyesar,  see  Kesar.  This  spelling  is  found  in  S.  3-1.  It  is 

explained  as  skye-gsar,  the  ‘x’eborn  one.’  The  name  is  said  to  refer 
to  Kesar’s  rebirth  on  earth  after  his  death  in  heaven.  The  spelling 
Kyesar  is  in  correspondence  with  the  popular  pronunciation  of  this 
name  in  Lahoul,  Zangs-dkar,  and  other  tracts. 
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^  j  Kra-phus-se,  (unintelligible)  a  rat  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo 
in  the  forest,  La.  N. 

^  I  Klu-rgyal-ljogs-po,  {ljogs-po=lcog-po) ,  the  ‘lower  Naga- 

king.’  (Compare  ljam  =  lcam,  spouse.)  S.  2.  He  is  connected 
with  the  colours  black  or  blue,  S.  5-2.  He  has  a  black  sheep  on  his 
shoulder  which  is  explained  as  a  lotus-flower,  P.  3-4.  Offerings  to 
him  M.R.  1. 

CS 

^'^(5  I  Klu-skyin,  ‘Naga  ibex,’  he  asks  Kesar  to  protect  all  the  ibexes. 

so  ^ 

S.  3-6. 


No 


Klu-rta-sngon-chung,  the ‘little  blue  Naga-hovse’  name  of 


the  horse  of  King  ICog-po,  La.  7. 


I  Klu-mo-dar-gyi-go-chod-ma,  the  ‘clever  Nagi,  one 

of  the  ice,’  she  lives  in  a  lake,  she  is  the  only  being  who  is  able  to 
read  Kesar’s  letter.  S.  6-7. 

Klu-mo-dar-gyi-mthong-mdzes-ma,  the  ‘Nagi 

NO 

of  the  ice,  beautiful  to  look  at,’  P.  1. 

^  ^  I  Klu-mo-dar-gyi-yang-mdzes-ma,  the  ‘Nagi  of 

NO 

the  ice,  beautiful  in  her  play,’  P.  1. 


^  ^04  I  Klu-yul,  ‘the  land  of  the  Nagas,’  the  lowest  of  the  three  empires 

NO 

of  the  world.  It  has  18  towns.  P.  1.  The  many  riches,  children, 
and  cattle  of  the  Klu,  Lb.  5,  16,  17.  It  is^  covered  by  the  roots  of 
the  tree  of  the  world. 

CN 

I  (iKar-<%-ma,  ‘the  white-spotted  one’  (?),  the  eldest 

daughter  of  the  forefather  mGar-ha  at  Gling -ca.&tle.  S.  1.  She  is 
called  Gog-bzang-lha-mo’s  younger  sister,  in  S.  1.  A-ne-bkur-dman- 
mo  takes  her  shape  in  S.  2  and  La.  4.  Mentioned  in  P.  4. 

I  dKar-poi-dngul-ri,  the  ‘white  silver-hill.’  It  is 

I 

formed  out  of  the  ogre’s  heart  (creation-story).  S.  1. 
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dKar-moi-stong-sJiong,  the  ‘white  hold  a-thousand,’ 


the  chief  of  all  bags,  probably  a  metaphor  for  the  cloud.  It  is 
brought  from  the  castle  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong,  S.  1.  It  is  called  skye- 
mo-dKar-moi-otong-shong  in  S.  2.  There  it  is  the  mother  of  Phad- 
khra-bo.  {skye-mo,  a  mistake  for  sgye-mo.) 


1  bKd-blon-ldan-pa,‘ the  minister,  the  owner’  the  fifteenth 

of  the  eighteen  agus;  he  has  a  man’s  head,  S.  1.  He  acts  as  the 
traitor  among  the  Agus  in  P.  1.  He  seizes  aBru-gu-ma  and  the 
Oling  castle,  when  Kesar  is  in  Klu-yul. 


I  bKa-blon-ldan-pa,  ‘the  minister,  the  owner,’  or  ‘minister 

IDan-pa,’  son  of  bDud-lha-cin,  Kesar’s  enemy,  S.  2-9. 

I  bKur-dman-rgyal-mo,  the  ‘honourable  female,  the 

queen,’  name  of  dBang-po-brgya-byin’s  wife.  She  takes  the  shape 
of  dKar-thig-mo.  Called  bKur-dman-mo  in  La.  4,  or  A-ne-bkur-dman- 
mo  in  Lb.  1.  Gl.  Kh.  2-5. 

Y  bKur-’adzom,  ‘collected  honour,’ name  of  the  maid-servant 
of  the  smith  ot  H or.  Lb.  6; 


1  happiness, 


name  of  the  forefather,  S.  1. 


Compare 


mGar-ba-bKra-shis. 


1 


bKra-shis,  ‘happiness,’  name  of  the  smith  of  Oling,  P.  4. 


Perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding. 


r Kang -rkang -rings,  ‘  long  leg  ’ ;  the  thirteenth  of  the 


eighteen  agus;  he  has  a  foot  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  He  is  one 
of  the  seven  agus  according  to  P.  2.  He  carries  the  water  from 
the  sea  to  the  castle  of  Oro-yul,  P.  2.  A  Be-da-rKangs  rings  is 
mentioned  in  S.  6-7. 


rKyang-khra-me-long ,  the  ‘kiang,  the  falcon,  the  mirror,’ 


name  of  the  horse  of  rOyal-sa-dkar-po.  P.  4.  A  fiame  is  seen 
burning  on  its  head.  It  is  opened  and  closed  with  a  key. 
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I  rKyang-rgod-dbyer-pa, 


compare  rKyang-hyung-dbyer- 


pa.  The  meaning  of  dbyer-pa  is  uncertain.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  means  ‘wild  Kiang,’  or  ‘born  from  a  Kiang.  S.  1  £f. 
Kesar’s  horse.  It  is  sent  back  from  the  north,  whilst  Kesar  goes 
to  Gling.  Together  with  its  arrival  spring  sets  in.  S.  6-7.  The 
hair  of  this  horse  is  plucked  and  placed  on  the  head  by  the  people, 
as  a  sign  of  blessing,  P.  3-4.  It  is  killed  with  a  sling  by  mDd- 
dpon-pfiTU-gu,  when  he  obtains  TKyung-khTCi-me-long ,  as  his  horse. 
See  also  La,  Lb. 


white-mouth. 


rKyang-byung-kha-dkar,  ‘Offspring  of  the  Kiang, 
’  the  horse  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo,  La.  N. 


I  rKyang-byung -dbyer-pa,  Kesar’s  horse,  identical  with 
rKyang-rgod-dbyer-pa,  born  to  rGod-ma-thsa-langs ,  S.  2-8,  La.  3. 

sKad-snyan-gling-bu,  the  ‘flute  of  sweet  sound,’  a 

place  (probably)  made  of  the  ogre’s  nose,  (account  of  the  creation) 

S.  1. 

I  sKya-dang-zar-bu-dol-thog-rol-ma,  ‘Taranf 

the  soup-spoon,  ladle,  and  stone-pot’;  nickname  of  maiden  Go- 
chod,  P.  3. 

I  sKya-ba-dkar-po,  ‘white  ladle,’  son  of  sKya-ba-rgod- 

po,  P.  2. 

I  sKya-ba-rgod-po,  wild  ladle,  the  fifth  of  the  eighteen  agus. 

He  has  a  ladle  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  The  story  of  his  son  see  P.  2. 
He  is  eaten  by  a  Yak  and  delivered  from  the  Yak’s  stomach  by  his 
son.  P.  2. 

CV  -V 

sKyin-chen-ba-rgan,  ‘the  big  ibex,  the  old  cow,’  born  to 
Gog-bzang-lha  mo.  S.  2.7. 

I  sKye-ser-rlungs-po,  ‘the  wind,  the  producer  of  cool- 
ness.’  He  created  the  upper  and  lower  valleys.  M.R.  3. 
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Kha-rgan-[d]-ga-ni,  Kha-rgan  means  ‘old  mouth,’ 

the  third  of  the  18  Agus.  He  has  a  white  beard.  S.  1.  He  goes 
to  IJang-yul,  P.  4;  to  the  horse-market  in  Hor.  Lb.  6. 

Kha-cul,  Kashmir.  It  is  famous  for  its  rice.  S.  7-1.  P.  3, 
reads  Kha-chul. 

I  Kha-ra-gu-ram-sbrang-rtsi-rol-ma,  ‘Tara  of 
sugar,  syrup,  and  honey,’  nickname  of  Oo-chod.  P.  3. 


I  Kha-la-me-bar ,  ‘Fhe  burning  in  his  mouth,’  name  of  the 

principal  of  all  stallions  {rTa-pho)  S.  1.  This  horse  was  robbed  by 
the  King  of  Hor.  S.  6-4.  It  is  able  to  fly  through  the  air.  Kesar 
brings  it  back  to  Gling  after  a  riding  contest  in  Hor.  P.  3. 

pc-Q,g^  I  Khung-abrug,  the  ‘thunder-dragon.’  Killed  by  Kesar  in 

SO  No 

his  fifth  year.  Lb. 

I  Khya-ba-lag -rings,  see  Khyab-pa-lag-rings  S.  6-i.  P.  4. 


Khyab-pa-lag -rings,  ‘coverer,  long-hand,’  a  name  of 

the  devil  in  S.  5-i,  3.  Probably  the  husband  of  Dze-mo-bam-za- 
"abum-skyid.  Killed  by  Kesar.  He  roars  in  his  grave.  Kesar 
mutters  certain  mystic  formulas  over  him,  to  keep  him  in  his  grave- 
He  was  killed  by  Kesar  in  Kesar’s  sixteenth  year,  see  Gl.  KL.  3. 

12'^  1  th®  ‘little  piebald  dog.’  He  will  be 

Khyi-mo-ltom-dicar-mo’s  comfort,  when  Khyi-pho-gser-lings  goes  to 
the  north.  S.  5-1. 

[2”'^^  I  Khyi-ljag,  ‘dog-sling,’  name  of  ’aBru-gu-ma's  sling.  P.  I. 

I  Khyi-pho-gser-lings,  the  ‘dog  golden-hunt,’  born  to 
Khyi-mo-dkar-mo,  2.^.  He  goes  to  the  north.  S.  5^,. 
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I  Khyi-mo-dkar-mo,  the  ‘white  bitch,’  the  mother  of  all 

dogs,  brought  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong-ceiStle.  Compare  Khyi-mo- 
Itom-dkar  in  S.  5-1.  She  is  the  mother  of  Khyi-pho-gser -lings, 
S.  2-8.  According  to  La.  N.,  Khyi-mo-dkar-mo  is  the  mother  of 
Drum-hu-hrang-dkar. 

I  Khyi-mo-ltom-dkar,  the  ‘bitch  with  a  white  belly,’ 

compare  Khyi-mo-dkar-mo,  with  whom  she  may  be  identical.  She 
wails  on  account  of  Khyi-pho-gser -ling^s  departure  to  the  north. 
S.  5-1.  She  takes  his  place  whilst  he  is  away,  S.  6-2. 


13'^'  I  Khyu-mo-thsa-langs,  ‘mother  of  many,  envy  raising’ 

horse  of  8eng-chen-rgyal-lham  Lb.  6. 

Khyem-bu-pang-ka-tog-tse-rol-ma,  ‘Tara  of 

the  shovel  and  pick-axe,’  nickname  of  Go-chod.  P.  3. 

S  I  Khra-skya-dkar-po,  the  ‘white  falcon.’  Her  nest  is  on 

the  sixth  bough  of  the  tree  of  the  world.  She  has  an  iron  egg 
M.R.  8.  Kesar  takes  her  shape  Gl.  Kh.  6.  Gl.  Ph.  6. 

Khra-mig-Y ang-shan,  ‘piebald  eye  full  of  joy,’  a  lady- 
friend  of  dPal-moi-a-stag,  in  dPal-yul,  P.  4.  Yang  shan  is  Yatigs-can. 

CV  -V—  CV 

igo^siqi'ign^-gci  Khrai-mgo-Khrai-thung,  ‘falcon-head,  three  years 

old’;  the  fourth  of  the  eighteen  agus.  He  has  a  falcon’s  head, 
S.  1.  In  S.  2  he  is  called  Khrai-mgo-Khru-thung .  In  S.  3-2,  where 
the  spelling  Khrai-thung  is  again  found,  we  read  that  he  was  made 
the  head  of  the  land  of  Oling  and  was  supposed  to  receive  ’aBru- 
gu-ma  as  his  bride.  In  S.  4-i,  Kesar  sends  him  to  China  in  his 
place.  When  Kesar  goes  to  China,  the  agu  makes  himself  King  of 
Oling  during  the  former’s  absence.  Kesar  kills  him  on  his  return 
from  China,  S.  4-4.  Dming  Kesar’s  journey  to  Byang  he  resides  at 
IDem-ldem-mi-ldem-mkhar .  He  makes  a  weak  attempt  to  dehver 
’aBru-gu-ma  from  the  King  of  Hor,  but  is  frightened  by  the  voices 
of  the  Tirrks,  S.  6.3.  He  kills  ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan  by  roughly 
pulhng  the  arrow  out  of  his  wound.  Kesar  punishes  him  for  this 
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by  placing  a  heavy  load  on  his  back  on  the  way  to  Eor,  S.  6-7.  He 
is  frightened  by  two  Nagis.  P.  1.  He  is  one  of  the  group  of  seven 
agus  according  to  P.  2.  In  P.  4  we  read  that  ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan 

forgives  him  his  faults. 

Khri-rgya-mthso-chen-mo,  the  ‘great  ocean  of  the 

throne’;  rGyal-sa-dkar-po  goes  there.  P.  3-4. 

Khro-mo,  the  name  seems  to  mean  ‘anger.’  One  of  gSer-ri-hu- 

zhung’s  followers  in  P.  5.  He  is  called  Agu-Khro-mo  in  L.  1.  His 
character  is  bad.  He  tries  to  kill  the  child  Ke-sar.  But  he  is 
thrown  against  a  rock,  and  one  side  of  his  body  is  burnt.  La.  5. 
According  to  La.  8,  he  kills  the  devil-bird. 


I  Khrom-chen-mo,  the  ‘great  market.’  The  place  where 

Kesar’s  wedding  is  celebrated.  S.  3-7. 

]  ’aKhrul-rta-rkang-gsum.,  the  ‘  three-legged  magical 

horse.’  It  belongs  to  the  heroes  of  Hor.  S.  6-2,  S.  7-7. 


I  Gangs-stod-mthon-po,  the  ‘high  glacier,’  the  home 
of  Seng-ge-gYu-ral-can,  S.  6-i. 


Lb.  1. 


Gangs-Ti-dkar-po,  the  ‘white  glacier,  Kailasa, 


Gur-dkar-rgyal-po,  ‘King  of  the  white  tent,  the 


real  name  of  King  Hor-pa-hal-de  S.  6-2.  His  altar  (Iha-tho)  is  of  a 
brown  or  violet  colour.  It  is  destroyed  by  Kesar.  S.  7-6.  When 
he  is  killed  by  Kesar,  the  latter  is  almost  drowned  in  his  fat. 
S.  7-8.  He  is  called  Gur-dkar-lde-hor  in  Lb.  6.  He  is  also  men¬ 


tioned  in  Lb.  3  and  P.  4. 


I  Gur-gum4hsas,  ‘garden  of  calendula  flowers.’  The 

'S5 

garden  of  Kesar’s  horse.  Lb.  1. 
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Our-rmug-hla-ma,  ‘priest  of  the  brown  tent,’  the  priest 
of  the  King  of  Hor.  S.  7-3. 

^  ]  Oo-chod,  the  ‘clever  one,’  servant-girl  of  Shel-ldang-lha-mo. 

She  was  given  to  nine  peasants  in  turn  as  a  bride;  but  could  not 
agree  with  any  of  them.  P.  3. 

^  |  Oo-ahen-dang-ytig-dar-dkar-rol-ma, 

‘Tara  of  velvet  and  white  silk.’  Nickname  of  Go-chod.  P.  3. 

3  ®  I  Oog-za-lha-mo,  compare  Gog-hzang-lha-mo,  Kesar’s  mother 
on  earth.  La.  4. 

|  Oog-hzang-lha-mo,  (unintelligible),  earthly  mother  o 

King  Kesar.  S.  2.  She  lived  in  the  cold  valley  (Grang-ngi-lung-pa). 
Pa-sang-ldan-rva-skyes  was  her  husband,  but  not  Kesar’s  father. 
According  to  P.  4  she  was  the  third  daughter  of  smith  bKra-sMs. 

I  Gong-ma-hu-thea,  the  ‘upper  boy,’  belongs  to  the  group 

of  seven  agus.  He  is  sent  out  to  catch  Kesar,  who  appears  as  a 
spy  from  Hor.  S.  7-6.  He  takes  the  shape  of  a  falcon  and  of  a 
weasel.  In  S.  7-7,  he  is  called  Gong-ma-no-no.  His  horse  is  caUed 
Dung-gi-dar-dkar .  He  is  a  great  archer,  see  S.  7-7.  He  goes  to 
IJang-yul,  see  P.  4. 

I  Grang-ngi-luny.pa,  ‘cold  valley,’  near  Ka-la-kol  S.  1. 

Place  of  agu  Pa-sang-ldan-rva-skyes  S.  2.  Spelt  Drang -gilunq -pa 
inP.  1. 

I  Gri-gu-sor-gsum,  Knif3  of  a  length  of  three  fingers,’ 

Kesar  s  knife ;  perhaps  identical  with  Dug-pa-can-gri-gu  mentioned 
in  P.  1.  See  Lb.  8. 

^  2  !  (^u-gu-gYu,  a  country.  The  nyo-pas  of  the  King  of  that 

country  go  to  {’a)Gro-yul,  P.  3. 
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1  Ore-zha-spun-bdun,  ‘the  seven  Gre-zha,’  killed  by  Kesar 

in  his  second  year,  Lb.  8.  They  are  probably  identical  with  Dre- 
zha-Kham-ba,  Gl.  Kh.  4. 


Gro-ma-thang,  the  ‘plain  of  Gro-ma  roots.’  S.  1-2.  La.  6 


I  Gro-chen-rgyal-po,  the  ‘great'-King  of  Gro-yui:  P.  2. 

Gro-mo-so-dkar,  ‘lady  of  Gro  [land]  with  white  teeth,’ 

daughter  of  the  King  of  Gro-yul.  Her  name  is  also  spelt  Gro-mo- 
so-gar,  P.  2. 


Gro-yul,  ‘land  of  wheat,’  or  ‘land  of  creatures,’  a  mythological 

country.  The  name  is  also  erroneously  spelt  aGro-yul,  P.  2.  This 
country  is  called  bDud-yul,  ‘devil’s  realm  in  P.  3-4. 


Glang-mo-mkhal-dkar,  ‘eagle  white  kidney,’  name 


of  the  bird  whose  nest  is  found  on  the  fourth  bough  of  the  tree  of 
the  world.  She  has  a  silver  egg.  M.R.  8. 


^c;|  GU'hg,  the  earth;  or  gling-dkar,  the  ‘white  earth.’  S.  1.  Gling- 


bzhi,  the  four  continents,  mentioned  in  S.  2-9.  Gling-bzhi-gru- 
brgyad,  the  four  continents  with  eight  corners.  S.  5-1.  See  also 
La.  1. 


I  Gling-mkhur-rtse-dgu,  ‘castle  of  Gling  with  nine  pin¬ 


nacles,’  S.  1-2.  It  contains  the  stores  of  old  meat  and  old  butter. 
S.  6-3.  It  is  destroyed  by  King  Gur-dkar  of  Hor.  On  its  top, 
’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan's  mchod-rten  is  built.  P.  4.  See  also  Lb.  3. 


Gling-gi-mgo-ri,  ‘  chief-mountain  of  Gling,'  name  given 

to  Kesar,  after  his  victory  over  Bya-nyi-ma-khyung-rung,  S.  3. — 7. 

V.  1. 


Gling-rgya^-lham-Ke-sar,  ‘Kesar,  the  divine  King 


of  Gling.’  The  principal  figure  of  the  Saga.  HiS  birth,  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  ’aBru-gu-ma,  his  victory  over  the  giant  of  th^  iiori',-  - 
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victory  over  the  Kling  Our-dkar  of  Hor\  his  journey  to  China.  In 
S.  5-2,  he  is  connected  with  the  colour  green  (Ijang-khu).  His 
ugly  shape  is  connected  with  hail  and  storm ;  his  beautiful  shape  is 
connected  with  sunshine. 


dOd-ni-gong-ba, 


(or:  Ga-ni-gong-ba)  perhaps: 


‘  the 


highest  collar,’  name  of  the  eleventh  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a 
collar  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  ’aBru-gu-ma  asks  him  to  cast  lots; 
he  is  Kesar’s  rival  as  a  suitor  for  "aBru-gu-ma.  8.  3-4.  He  is  called 
dGd-ni  in  La.  1.  According  to  La.  6  he  sits  on  a  golden  throne. 
In  La.  8  we  find  him  connected  with  gold  and  copper.  In  Lb.  3  he 
is  called  dGd-ni-mgon-po.  Agu-Ga-ni  is  one  of  the  seven  agus  of 
the  saga..  8.  7-7. 

1  dGung-phrug-khra-skya,  ‘child  of  the  midday,  light- 
coloured  falcon’ ;  name  of  an  agu,  mentioned  in  Lb.  6. 

I  dGung-stod-mthon-po,  ‘  the  high  zenith,’  compare 
gNam-stod-mthon-po,  Gl.  Kh.  6. 

^  (5i  '^'^1  mGar-cha-cho-ron  {=chos-sgron)/Vori\on  of  the  smith, 


light  of  virtue,’  name  of  the  smith’s  daughter  in  Hor.  8.  7-6. 
Compare  Chos-ma-sgran. 


I  mGar-phrug-thang-rnyed,  ‘child  of  the  smith,  found 


on  the  plain.’  Kesar’s  name  when  he  was  an  apprentice  to  the 
smith  of  Hor.  8.  7-7.  Compare  Kum-byung-thar-rnyed. 

I  mGar-phrug-seng-ge-don-ldan,  ‘child  of  the 


smith,  possessing  the  qualities  of  a  lion.’  Name  given  to  Kesar  by 
the  King  of  Hor,  when  he  delivered  him  from  the  bow-string.  8.  7-6. 

Cv 

mGar-ba-bkra-shis,  ‘  smith -happiness,’  or  A-pho- 


bkra-shis,  ‘forefather  happiness.’  Name  of  the  forefather  who 
resided  at  the  Gling-G&s.t\&.  8.  1. 

I  mGar-mo-lcam,  ‘the  female  smith,  the  wife,’  name  of 


the  water-carrier  or  wife  of  smith  He-mis.  Kesar  calls  her  his 
sister.  8.  7-3. 
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mOar-ra 


{=mgar-ba)-hi-mis,  ‘smith  Hi-mis,'  smith  of 


the  King  of  Hor  S.  7.  Kesar  pretends  to  be  his  son.  He  assists 
Kesar  in  making  the  iron  rope,  by  which  Kesar  climbs  up  to  the 
top  of  the  Hor  castle. 


mOo-bo-ldad  {=glad)-dk'ir,  ‘  white  hea.d,’  name  of  a 


bird  whose  nest  is  found  on  the  third  bough  of  the  tree  of  the  world. 
’aGro-yul,  a  mistake  for  Oro-yul.  She  has  a  pearl-white  egg.  M.R.  8. 


rGod-poi-dpal-le,  see  dPal-le-rgod-po,  S.  3-3. 


rGod-ma-thsa-langs,  the  mare  ‘Rising  of  envy.’ 


The 


first  of  horses.  S.  1.  She  is  the  mother  of  rKyang-rgod-dbyer-pa. 
S.  2-7,  S.  5-1.  La.  N.  Shel-li-bu-zhung  rides  on  her.  P.  3.  She  is 
called  Thsa-ldang  in  La.  N. 


1  rGya-gar-yul  {=rGyal-dkar),  ‘the  white  expanse,’  India. 

’aBru-gu-ma  says  that  she  has  seen  it.  Some  people  assert  that  she 
came  from  India.  Gl.  Ph.  8.  M.R.  6. 


f  I  rGya-stag-khra-bo,  ‘the  many-coloured  rope,’  probably 

the  rain-bow,  the  chief  of  ropes.  S.  1.  It  was  brought  from  the 
castle  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong.  It  is  the  mother  of  Thag-bu-khru-gang. 


rGya-dar-rtse,  ‘summit  of  extensive  ice,’  name  of  a  village. 


P.  4. 


^  rGya-nag ,  the  ‘black  expanse,’  China.  S.  4.  It  is  covered 

with  leprosy  S.  4-3.  The  leprosy  disappears  on  Kesar’s  arrival. 
S.  4-4.  It  is  famous  for  its  silk-cloth  showing  patterns  of  dragons. 
S.  7-1,  P.  3.  The  ngo-pa  from  rGya-nag  go  to  Gro-yul.  P.  3. 

rGya-nag -khri-skor-gsum,  the  three  provinces  of 

China.  S.  4-2. 

1  ‘King  of  China.’  Kesar  sends  illness 

to  him.  He  sends  a  bird  to  Kesar  as  a  messenger;  after  that  he 
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sends  a  man  formed  of  earth  and  his  own  blood  as  a  messenger. 
Kesar  comes  and  heals  him  from  leprosy.  S.  4.  The  son  of  the 
King  of  China  carries  off  Shel-ldang-lha-mo  of  Oro-yul.  P.  3. 


rOya-bong-kha-dkar,  the  ‘chief  donkey  with  a  white 


mouth.’  He  goes  to  the  north.  S.  6-1.  Compare  Nag-po-kha- 
dkar. 


rGyab-rten-pho-long, 


the  ‘back-leaning  rock,’  a  rock 


made  out  of  the  ogre’s  kidneys.  S.  1. 


rOyal-lcang,  the  ‘royal  willow,’  the  willow  of  the  world. 


Its 


roots  are  in  gYog-klu,  and  its  highest  branches  in  sTang-lha.  It 
has  six  boughs.  S.  3-7.  MR. 


I  rGyal-lcang-lcang-gi-lcang-stod,  the  ‘upper  part 


of  the  royal  willow’  (willow  of  the  world).  Name  of  a  place  in 
Oling  S.  3-7.  The  gods  walk  about  there.  Gl.  Kh.  1. 


rOyal-bu-rgyal-sa,  ‘Prince  grandson  (?)  ’  a  name  of  Shel- 

li-bu-zhung  or  of  rOyal-sa-dkar-po  P.  3.  He  fights  against  the 
heroes  of  Oro-yul,  but  runs  away  before  Ei-bo-blon-chen.  He  is 
saved  by  dPal-moi-a-stag .  He  is  also  called  rOyal-bu-shel-dkar. 
P.  4.  (rgyal-sa=rgyal  thsa,  royal  grandson). 


I  rOyal-thsa-shel-dkar,  Kesar’s  son,  killed  by  Our-dkar 
of  Hor,  Lb.  4. 

I  rOyal-lam-chen-mo,  ‘great  King,’  name  given  to  Kesar 

by  the  wild  sheep.  P.  3,  Gl.  Edi.  1.  Compare  Oling  rgyal  lham, 
Kesar. 


I  rOyal-sa-dkar-po,  the  ‘white  prince,’  name  of  Kesar’s 
son  who  fights  against  IJang-yul,  P.  4. 

I  rOyu-ma-rong ,  gorge  made  of  the  ogre’s  intestines  (Creation 
of  the  world).  S.  1. 
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I  sOe-mo-dkar-moi-sT(mg-sliong,‘ white  bag  holds 
a  thousand,’  the  cloud.  S.  1-9.  Compare  dKar-moi-stoTig-shong. 


^  T 

I  dNgul-gyi-ri,  ‘silver -hill.’  It  is  situated  on  the  road  to 
Dri-mo-dgu-chod .  S.  3-4. 

I  sNgo-rog-pon-pon,  ‘blue-black,  with  a  curled  mane,* 

name  of  dPal-le’s  horse,  S.  2;  received  from  mother  sKyab8nf)dun, 
It  takes  the  place  of  rKyang-rgod-dbyer-pa,  when  Kesar  goes  to  the 
north.  S.  6.  In  P.  4  it  is  the  name  of  agu  Oa-ni-gong-ba’ a  horse. 
Mentioned  in  Lb.  6. 

I  sNgon-poi-gTu-ri,  the  ‘blue  turquoise  hill,’  mentioned 
in  S.  2.  P.  4. 


Gu-ru-lu-gu,  {lu-gu  perhebps  =  Klu-dgu,  ‘nine  nagas’)  name 


s:? 

of  Khyab-pa-lag -rings,  the  devil.  S.  6-1.  Lb.  1-3.  Name  of  a 
’aBrong  or  wild  yak  in  P.  4.  Killed  by  Kesar  in  his  eighth  year. 


Lb.  8. 


^  T 


C*'  * 

1  Chu-mig-thsang-ya,  a  well,  made  of  the  ogre’s  eyes 
(Creation  of  the  world).  S.  1-2. 

I  Ghu-sram-ka-ma,  the  ‘whitebreasted  otter’;  it  is  also 
called  Ghu-sram-brang-dkar,  Gl.  Kh.  6. 

cB'  I  Gko-ron,  see  Ghos-sgron-ma.  Lb.  7. 
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I  Chos-sgron-ma,  ‘lamp  of  religion  (dharma)’  name  of  the 


daughter  of  the  smith  of  Hor.  She  is  also  called  mOar-cha-cho-ron. 

Lb.  7. 


I  Chos-sgrol,  ‘  delivery  by  rehgion  (dharma),’  name  of  the 

smith’s  wife,  La.  N.  (Jho-rol  in  La.  6  is  ’ aBru-gu-ma’ s  mother. 
Cho-rol  is  the  same  as  Chos-sgrol. 


Jo-jo-’abru-gu-ma,  {’abru-gu  means  a  ‘little  grain’). 

Jo-jo  means  ‘lady.’  Kesar’s  wife.  At  first  she  was  to  be  given  to 
agu  Khrai-thung.  S.  3-2.  She  is  turned  out,  and  sent  into  a  black 
tent,  when  Kesar  goes  to  China.  Her  hill  is  of  blue  colour.  S.  6-2. 
According  to  S.  6-2  ’ aBru-gu-ma’ s  upper  half  was  of  gold,  her  lower 
half  of  turquoise;  but  according  to  S.  5-2,. her  hair  was  very  black, 
and  her  teeth  and  nails  of  the  whitest.  She  fights  against  Bang  Qur- 
dkar,  but  is  frightened  by  the  loud  roar  of  his  attendants.  Then 
she  becomes  his  wife.  S.  6-3.  As  she  is  guilty  of  having  caused 
the  death  of  ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan,  she  is  punished  by  Lucerne  being 
grown  on  her  head  for  three  years.  S.  6-4.  In  P.  4  we  read  that  she 
inserted  medicine  in  the  horse’s  ear.  In  Gl.  Kh.  we  read  that 
thunder  is  caused  by  her  walking  in  heaven.  Compare  ’aBru-gu- 
ma  and  aBrug  mo.  She  is  of  milk-white  colour.  Gl.  Ph.  4. 


I  IJang-yul,  the  ‘green  country.’ 


It  is  situated  beyond  the 


frontier  of  sun  and  moon.  P.  4.  Kesar’s  son  makes  war  against  it ; 
he  marries  the  princess  of  this  country. 


Uang-sa-gYui-cno-ron-ma,  the  ‘turquoise  light 


of  religion  (dharma),  daughter  (?)  of  IJang,’  name  of  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  IJang-yul.  She  is  gained  by  Kesar’s  son  rOyal-sa- 
dkar-po.  P.  4.  Abridged  IJangs-cho-ron. 

I  IJangs-si-dam-rgyal-po,  {si-dam1),  name  of  the 
King  of  IJang-yul.  P,  4. 
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I  Nya-mo-gser-mig ,  the  ‘female  fish  golden-eye,’  name 

ol  the  fish,  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo,  S.  2-7.  La.  N.  Lb.  1.  ’aBru- 
gu-ma  takes  her  shape.  Gl.  KL.  6.  It  is  also  called  Khyu-ru- 
nya-mo. 

^’5^1  Nyi-ma,  the  sun,  horn  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo-,  his  home  is  gNam- 

stod-mthon-po,  the  high  zenith.  S.  2-7.  In  S.  6-7,  the  nyi-ma-spun- 
bdun,  the  ‘seven  sun-brothers,’  are  mentioned.  This  seems  to 
refer  to  the  calendar  of  the  seven  agus.  In  MR.  3,  the  sun  is 
called  Khri-gdugs-nyi-ma,  the  ‘throne -umbrella,’  and  also  ‘creator 
of  east  and  west.’ 


5  T 

Ti-bang-bang,  name  of  a  mountain  in  Upper  Gling  {Gling- 

stod).  There  the  treasures  obtained  from  Bya-nyi-ma-khyung-rung 
are  distributed.  S.  3-7. 

Ti-sur-ru,  name  of  a  high  mountain  in  Gling,  from  the  top  of 

which  the  three  realms  of  the  world  can  be  seen.  From  here 
Kfesar’s  letter  is  read  to  all  by  NagI  Dar-gyi-go-chod-ma.  S.  6.7. 
Also  rGyffl-bu-rgyal-sa’s  wedding  is  proclaimed  from  the  top  of  this 
hill.  P.  3. 


Tom-ljag,  name  of  a  jewel  which  has  the  power  tu  keep 
everybody  motionless  in  a  certain  place.  It  is  broken  to  x>ieces  by 


mice. 


gTor-ba-nag-po,  ‘  black  oblation’  (?),  name  of  the  Naga 

who  lives  at  the  feet  of  Shel-ldang-lha-mo  in  ’Oro-yul.  He  is  mistaken 
for  a  donkey.  P.  3. 

brTan-’adzin-dmar-po,  the  ‘  red  holder  of  the  earth’ 
(?),  name  of  a  giant  (?).  La.  3. 
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q'^q]*cr|*^q  j  ITa-ba-mig-gi-rab,  ‘seer  good-eye,’  name  of  one  of 

the  seven  agus  who  is  able  to  see  at  a  tremendous  distance. 
S.  7-6.  Also  called  lTa-ba-mig-gi-rab-l[h]a.  He  accompanies 
rOyal-sa-dkar-po  to  IJang-yul.  P.  4. 

ITong-dkar-ma,  ‘white  notch,’  name  of  Kesar’s  arrow. 

^  ^  1^  ^  ^  I  ^Ta-ri-Zla-ba-dKar-po,  ‘hatchet  white  moon,’  the 

moon.  S.  1-9. 

Cv 

^3^  I  sTag.gzig,  the  Tajiks,  Eastern  Persian  tribes.  Persia, 

the  nyo.pa  from  this  country  go  to  'Gro-yul  to  ask  for  the  hand  of 
the  princess.  P.  3. 

^  j  sTang-lha-yul,  the  ‘  upper  land  of  the  Gods,’  one  of  the 

ttee  parts. of  the  world;  heaven;  it  is  of  white  colour,  also  caDed 
«Teng.lha,  S.  1.2.  La.  1.  Th,  nyo^  ,Ta„g.lha  go 
Gro-yul,  to  ask  for  the  hand  of  the  princess.  P.  3. 

•s 

I  sTeng-lha-yul,  see  sTang-lha-yul. 


Thag-pa-rgya-stag{=thag).khra-bo,  ‘  rope 

msny-coloured,'  the  rainbow.  S.  1.9.  See  Taya.3U1g.khra.ho. 

Thui.hu.khTu., an,,  ‘rope  one  full  yard  in  length,’  name 
of  a  rope,  born  to  rOya-stag-khra-bo.  S.  2.8. 

qC-5;'Tf5,-SI£I|-l^7T|l^ I  Thm,.ikar.m,oulkar,  the  ‘white-headed  ‘white 
falcon,’  he  looses  his  strength  on  the  .Smr-pass.  01.  Kh.  6. 

I  Thav.,.3U4.mth<„.po,  the  ‘high  plain,’  the  home  of 

the  Shang-ku.mjug-rdum.  S.  5.i 

2B 
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I  mTho-ba-rta-mgo-ma,  the  ‘hammer  [of  the  size  of]  a 
horse’s  head,’  name  of  the  hammer  of  the  smith  of  Hor.  Lb.  5. 

Dar-dhir-tse,  ‘summit  of  white  ice,’  the  home  of  rGyal- 
sa-dkar-po  P.  3. 

Dar-sing,  ‘the  ice-lion,’  name  of  the  glacier.  Compare 
Seng-ge-dkar-mo.  M.R.  2. 

I  Dar-lha-go-chod-ma,  the  ‘  clever  goddess  of  the  ice  (or 

of  the  silk),’  name  of  ’aBru-gu-ma’s  maid-servant.  P.  4.  Com¬ 
pare  Oo-chod.  La.  6,  Lb.  1. 

Dug-gi-mthso,  ‘poisonous  lake,’  a  lake  situated  in  Grang- 
gi-lung-pa,  P.  1.  The  Rakas.  Tal  is  called  by  that  name. 


I  Dug-pa-can-gri-gu,  ‘poisonous  knife,’  Kesar’s  Knife. 

sj  N,5 

He  uses  it  to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  stomach  of  the  Yak  which  had 
swallowed  him.  S.  7-2.  The  King  of  Hor  is  killed  with  it.  S.  7-8. 


j  Dug-sha-pho-long ,  ‘rock  poison-flesh.’ 


A  rock  on  the 


road  to  the  ‘land  of  the  birds.’  S.  3-6.  It  seems  to  be  a  yak 
according  to  P.  3.  It  is  subdued  by  Kesar  in  his  sixth  year. 


Lb.  8. 


Dung-gi-sgyid-bu,  ‘hearth-stone  of  shell,’  one  of  the 
'J 

tTesiSMTes  oi  Gling-mkhar,  carried  off  by  King  Gur-dkar ,  S.  6-4.  P.  3. 


Dung-gi-dar-dkar,  ‘silk-white’  or  ‘ice-white,’  ‘being 


[made]  of  shell,’  name  of  a  horse  given  to  Gong-ma-bu-ihsa.  S.  7-6. 
P.  3.  It  is  to  be  given  to  Kesar’s  servant-boy  Byang-phrug. 
Occasionally  the  name  is  spelt  Dung-ri-dar-dkar .  According  to 
P.  4,  it  is  agu  dPalle’s  horse. 


I  Dung-gi-ba-ri,  (bari  ?),  name  of  teacher  rTse-dgu’s 
monastery.  P.  3. 
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I  Dung-sbal-dkar-po,  ‘pearl  white  cell,’  ‘white  frog  of 

'O 

shell,’  born  to  Oog-za-lha-mo,  in  Bar-btsan.  La.  N. 

De.g-bu-kha-dmar,  ‘pot  with  a  red  mouth,’  perhaps  the 

sun.  The  chief  of  utensils  brought  from  the  castle  Pa-chi-dpal- 
Idong.  S.  1,  2.8. 

-N  CV 

Deg-bu-skye-rings,  ‘pot  with  a  long  neck,’  born  to 
Deg-bu-kha-dmar.  S.  2-8. 

1  Dong-gsum-mi-la-sngon-mo,  the,  ‘blue  one, 

three  faces  to  a  man,’  name  of  the  son  of  forefather  bKra-shis. 
He  killed  the  dragon,  out  of  whose  body  the  world  was  built.  S.  1. 

I  Din-grub-dkar-po,  ‘the  white  Siddbartha,’  name  of 

S,5 

the  third  son  of  the  King  of  heaven.  He  dies  in  heaven  and  is 
reborn  as  *King  Kesar  on  earth  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo,  after  she 
had  eaten  a  hail-stone.  S.  1-3.  His  flesh  becomes  iron.  S.  2, 
Mentioned  in  P.  3.  He  is  called  Don-grub  in  La.  1,  Gl.  Ph.  3-6. 

Don-ldan,  ‘having  a  purpose,’  name  of  the  eldest  son  of  the 

King  of  heaven.  S.  1-2.  La.  1.  P.3. 

Don-yod,  ‘having  a  purpose,’  name  of  the  second  son  of  the 

King  of  heaven.  S.  1-2.  La.  1.  P.  3. 

I  Don-yod-grub-pa,  Amoghasiddha,  guardian  King  of  the 
North.  Offerings  to  him  in  M.R.  1. 

]  Drag-lha-rgyal-mo,  the  ‘terrible  queen  of  the  gods’;  she 

takes  the  place  of  Ma-lha-bkur-dm,an-rgyal-mo,  when  Kesar  is  in 
the  north.  S.  6-2. 

Drang-gi-lung-pa,  the  ‘straight  valley,’  identical  with 
Qrang-gi-lung-pa.  P.  1. 

Drang-gk,  the  ‘true  one,’  name  of  one  of  Kesar’s  servants. 
S.  3-5. 
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I  Dri-mo-dgu-chod,  said  to  mean  ‘smell  of  dung,’  name  of 

'so  • 

the  valley,  where  Pa-sang-ldan-ru-skyes  and  Gog-bzang-lha-mo  are 
sent  to.  S.  3-2. 

Drum-bu-brang-dkar,  ‘lascivious,  with  a  white  breast,’ 
name  of  a  little  dog,  born  to  Khyi-mo-dkar-mo.  La.  N. 

Dre-zha-kham-ba,  ‘brown  mules,’  tended  by  Kesar.  Gl. 

Kh.  4. 


I  Dro-mo,  the  mother  of  all  sheep.  La.  N.  brought  from  Pa-chi- 

dpal-ldong.  She  will  be  Ma-tno-kham-ba’s  comfort,  when  PTio-lags- 
mgo-gser  goes  to  the  north.  S.  1,  2-6.  Dro-mo  is  a  mistake  for 
gro-mo,  brown. 


Drong-ge,  name  of  one  of  Kesar ’s  servants. 


S.  3-6. 


I  bDud-cu-ru-lu-gu,  the  devil  Cu-ru-lu-gu,  a  name  of 

Khyab-pa-lag-rings  as  well  as  of  the  King  of  Hor.  S.  2,  3-6,  6-2. 
Compare  Gu-ru-lu-gu. 

I  bDud-bya-ra-bhan-dre,  ‘devil- watchman,  the  [Bud- 

dhist]  priest,’  name  of  a  devil  subdued  by  the  horse  rKyang-byung- 
dbyer-pa.  P.  3. 


I  bDud-rtsii-chu-mig,  ‘well  of  nectar,’  literally  :  ‘of  the 

devil’s  honey,’  name  of  a  spring  which  has  its  origin  underneath 
dBang-po-rgya-hyiji^s  throne.  S.  2.  Perhaps  identical  with  bDud- 
rtsi-’o-mai-chu-mig,  ‘well  of  nectar  and  milk,  found  in  the  land  of 
the  devil.  Lb.  4.  It  has  medical  properties. 


I  bDud-yul,  ‘land  of  the  devil,’  in  the  north.  S.  5-2.  Lb.  4. 

The  ogres  Mon-pa  and  Mon-sring  are  sent  there,  after  they  have 
given  trouble  in  Klu-yul.  They  go  there  to  eat  .poisonous  snakes. 
P.  1. 
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hDud-lha-cin,  (  =  gcin  ?)  ‘urine  (?)  of  the  gods,’  name  of 

a  devil.  S.  2-9.  The  name  lha-cin  seems  to  be  coirupted  from 
IHa-hyin,  pronounced  IHa-jin,  Devadatta. 

mDd-dkar-poi-lam-hstan,  ‘arrow,  white 

way- leader,’  name  of  an  arrow.  It  takes  the  place  of  mDd-mo-gser- 
mdd-mjug-rings,  when  Kesar  goes  to  the  north.  S.  6-2.  Agu  dPal- 
le  shoots  with  this  arrow  and  hits  the  heart-artery  of  the  King  of 
Hor.  Only  Kesar  is  able  to  save  the  king.  S.  3-5.  It  is  also  used 
by  rOyal-sa-dkar-po.  P.  3.  P.  4. 

mDd-dpon-gong-ma,  ‘high  captain  of  the  archers,’ 

name  of  the  seventh  of  the  eighteen  agus.  He  has  an  arrow  blade 
instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  He  belongs  also  to  the  group  of  seven 
agus.  S.  7-7.  He  delivers  captive  Ang-gar-ltsangs-pa,  by  cutting 
the  rope  of  his  cage  with  his  arrow.  S.  7-7.  He  finds  out  that 
poison  was  put  in  ’aBru-gu-ma’s  beer.  S.  7.  He  dies  when  Ri-bo- 
blon-chen  is  killed  by  dPal-moi-a-stag ,  when  he  is  crushed  to  death 
by  the  thumb  of  the  falling  giant.  P.  3.  He  is  advised  to  take 
rebirth  in  sTang-lha.  P.  3.  He  is  Oong-ma-bu-thsa’s  father.  P.  4. 

mDd-mo-nag-poi-srog-chod,  ‘black  arrow, 
taker  of  life,’  name  of  one  of  rOyal-sa-dkar-po’ s  arrows.  P.  3-4. 

mDd  -  mo  -  dmar  -  poi  -  khrag  -  Mags,  ‘  red 

arrow,  blood -licker,’  name  of  one  of  rOyal-sa-dkar-po's  arrows. 
P.  3-4. 


mDd-mo-gser-mdd-mjug -rings,  ‘  golden 


arrow,  long  tail,’  name  of  Kesar ’s  arrow.  It  accompanies  him  to 
the  north.  S.  6.2. 


I  mDung-dpal-’ajam-ring-mo,  ‘glorious,  smooth 

and  long  spear.’  Name  of  Kesar ’s  spear.  It  is  also  called  dPal- 
Mjam-sngon-mo,  ‘glorious,  smooth  and  blue.’  P.  3.  S.  2. 
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^  I  rDo-chod-ma,  ‘stone-cutter,’  name  of  a  sword.  Used  by  agu 

dPalle  in  S.  2,  6.4;  by  Kesar  in  S.  5-1.  It  is  also  called  rDo-ba- 
chod-ma.  S.  6.2. 

^  I  fDo-rje-sems-dpd,  Vajrasattva,  guardian  King  of  the 

East;  an  offering  to  him  mentioned  in  M.R.  1 

§1^  ^  I  IDemMem-mi-ldem-mKhar,  ‘shaky  castle,’  name 

of  a  castle.  It  wails,  when  the  Oling-mTchar  goes  to  the  north. 
S.  2,  5-1.  It  takes  the  place  of  Gling-mkhar,  when  the  latter  goes 
to  the  north.  S.  6-2.  Kesar  goes  there  for  meditation.  P.  1,4. 

sDang-ma-spyang-khra,  ‘angry  wolf-falcon,’  apparently 

the  name  of  one  of  the  agus.  Lb.  3. 

Cv 

I  sDig-pa,  ‘sin,’  ‘sinful,’  name  of  the  giant-devil.  La.  3. 

Cv  Cv  CV 

I  sDig-pai-gri-gu-sor-gsum,  ‘knife  three  fingers 
long  of  the  sinful,’  Kesar’s  knife.  Lb.  2. 

sDig-spyod-rgyal-po,  ‘King  of  sinful  behaviour,’  name 
of  the  minister  of  the  King  of  Hor.  Lb.  5. 


5T 

1  Nag-khra-glo-rings,  ‘black  falcon,  long  lungs,’  name 
of  dPal-moi-a-stag’ s  horse.  S.  7-6.  P.  4. 

Cv 

Nag-thig-ma,  the  ‘black-spotted  woman  (?),’  name  of  the 

second  daughter  of  forefather  mGar-ba.  S.  1.  She  is  called  a 
younger  sister  of  Gog-bzang-lha-mo  in  S.  2.  Mentioned  in  P.  4. 

Nag-po-kha-dkar,  ‘black  with  a  white  mouth,’  name  of 

the  first  of  all  donkeys.  It  is  brought  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong- 
mkhar.  S.  1.  The  moih.BT  oi  B(mg-bu-kham-pa.  S.  2-8. 
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Nag-shang-shang,  ‘the  clever  black  man  (?),’  name  of 


the  smith  of  Hor.  Lb.  5. 


Nang-gong,  Baltistan;  it  is  blessed  with  sweet  apricots. 


P.  3. 


Nub-phyogs-u-rgyan-gling,  ‘Udyana  of  the  west,’ 
mentioned  in  M.R.  9. 

I  gNam-khyed-ma-pha-U,  ‘shield  comprising  the  sky,’ 
name  of  Kesar’s  shield.  S.  6-i. 

gNam-stod-mthon-po,  ‘the  high  zenith,’  the  ‘home 
of  sun  and  moon,’  S.  6.1.  ’ aBru-gu-ma  goes  there,  Gl.  Kh.  6. 


rNa-gYu-rnarrtsal,  ‘turquoise  of  the  ear,  sharp  ear,’ 


name  of  the  17th  of  the  group  of  18  agus.  S.  1.  He  belongs 
also  to  the  group  of  seven  agus.  S.  7-7.  He  is  also  called  rNa- 
gYu-rna-’athal.  According  to  P.  4,  he  is  mDd-dp on-gong -ma’s  son 
and  identical  with  Oong-ma-hu-thsa.  He  has  a  turquoise  instead  of 
a  head. 


sNang-ba-mthd-yas,  Amitabha,  guardian  King  of  the 
West.  Offering  to  him  in  M.R.  1. 


^  T 

Pa-chi-dpal-dong,‘Ga,8tle  of  treasures’  (?).  Prom  this- 

castle  the  most  useful  animals,  seeds  and  treasures  are  brought. 

S.  1. 

I  Pa-le,  probably  identical  with  dPal-le-rgod-po.  P.  5.  He  has  a 
red  tent. 

I  Pa-sang-ldan-rva-skyes,  ‘possessing  the  Friday, 
horns-growing,’  name  of  the  first  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  goat  s 
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head.  S.  1.  'Ke  is  WQSJving  in  Orang-gi-lung-pa  S.  2.  Me-me-rTse- 
dgu  calls  him  ‘Kesar’s  father.’  This  is  a  lie.  S.  3.  His  wife  is 
Gog-bzany-lha-mo . 

Pan-chung,  or  Pan-jung,  Tittle  Pandit,’  a  name  given  to 
Kesar  in  S.  3-4. 

I  Pi-dbang-rgyal-chen,  ‘great  king  of  the  mice’  (pi-tse) 
name  of  the  king  of  the  mice.  P.  4. 

I  Pi-dbang-blon-chen,  ‘great  minister  of  the  mice,’  name 
of  the  minister  of  the  mice .  P.4. 

|  Pi-mo-gser-ral-can,  ‘  mouse  with  golden  locks,’  name 
of  gSer-ri-bu-zhung’ s  wife.  P.  5. 

I  Pi-tse-yul,  ‘land  of  mice.’  P.  4. 

q'3jCT]|  Pe-nag,  ‘black  Pe  (?),’  name  of  the  commander  of  the  Mons  of 
Gling.  S.  6-7. 

I  dPal-mai-a-stag,  ‘glorious  A-stag  (?),’  S.  2,  name 

of  the  female  agu.  She  takes  ’aBru-gu-ma’s  place,  when  Kesar  is 
in  the  north.  S.  6-2.  She  is  called  Kesar ’s  wife  {bT sun-mo)  in 
P.  3.  She  is  the  commander  of  the  women  of  Gling.  S.  6-7.  She 
fights  with  a  spear,  S.  7-1,  and  belongs  to  the  group  of  seven  agus. 
S.  7.  She  is  sent  after  the  spy  of  Hor  who  in  reality  is  Kesar, 
S.  7-6.  Kesar  reveals  himself  to  her.  She  receives  Ang-gar-ltsangs- 
pa  in  her  arms,  when  he  comes  dropping  down  in  his  cage.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  heroine  is  given  in  P.  3.  She  has  long  hair,  long  teeth, 
and  long  breasts.  She  fights  against  Ri-bo-blon-chen ,  the  hero  of 
Gro-yul.  and  delivers  rGyal-sa-dkar-po.  P.  3.  She  is  given  as  bride 
to  the  wazir  of  China,  and  at  the  occasion  of  the  dance  begins  to 
kill  the  Chinese.  P.  4. 

2:qa|"^ai|  dPal-yul,  ‘glorious  country,’  the  home  of  dPal-mai-a-siag . 


P.  4. 
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-CJ  I  dPal-bo-yul,  ‘glorious  country,’  perhaps  identical  with 
Bal-po-yul,  Nepal.  ’aBru-gu-ma  knows  it  from  hearsay.  Gl.  Ph.  8. 

fl]  ^  I  dPal-le-rgod-po  {rgod-po  =  rgad-po),  ‘the  old  glorious 

one,  name  of  the  16th  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  an  old  man’s  head. 
S.  1.  He  is  called  the  son  of  a  smith’s  daughter;  she  could  not 
walk  at  first.  Then  he  became  a  great  archer.  S.  6-2.  He  kills 
a-Bu-dmar-lam-bstan’s  murderer,  Shang-lcra-mi-ra,  but  forgets  to 
save  the  latter’s  life.  S.  6.4.  He  is  ealled  the  commander  of  the 
heroes  of  Oling.  S.  6-7.  P.  2.  He  belongs  to  the  group  of  seven 
agus.  P.  2.  He  hits  the  heart-artery  of  the  King  of  Hor  with  his 
arrow.  S.  7-6.  He  almost  kills  ’aBru-gu-ma  in  his  rage.  He  goes 
to  IJang-yul.  P.  4.  According  to  La.  6  he  sits  on  a  throne  of  shell. 
He  is  connected  with  shell  and  lead.  La.  8.  He  also  kills  the  devil- 
bird  in  assisting  dBang-po-brgya-byin,  and  asks  the  latter  to  send 
Kesar  to  earth.  He  also  brings  the  treasures  from  Pa-chi-dpal- 
Idong  to  Gling.  La.  1.  S.  1. 

ri]  q|  dPal-le-pa,  the  ‘glorious  ones,’  or  perhaps  better  Pal-le- 

pa,  frying-pans,’  for  their  lives  are  contained  in  frjdng-pans.  Name 
of  seven  ogres  (srin-po).  P.  5. 

sPang-stod-mthon-po,  ‘the  high  meadow,’  the  home 
of 'aBrong-chen-kham-pa.  S.  6-1. 

sPo-mtho-nang-ma  (or  sPro-mtho,  etc.),  ‘inner  place  of 

high  pleasure,’  name  of  the  hunting  place  which  was  made  out  of 
the  ogre’s  little  stomach. .  See  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  S.  1,  2.  P.  4. 

1  sPyang-ku-mjug-zlum,  ‘the  bushy-tailed  wolf.’  He 
looses  his  strength  on  the  Srar-pa,ss.  Gl.  Kb.  5. 

sPyan-mig-bzang  (  =  Mig-mi-bzang),  Virupaksha, 
guardian  King  of  the  West.  M.R.‘  4. 
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T 

Pha-lha-sKyer-rdzong-snyan-po,  ‘the  father -god 

the  well-sounding  (speaking  ?)  sKyer-rdzong  (?),’  name  of  the  highest 
Tibetan  God,  who  is  often  identified  with  Indra.  S.  2.  P.  3-4. 
In  S.  6-2,  we  find  the  spelling  Phas-Vha  (  =■  'pha-sla')-Ker-zong-snyan- 
po.  He  is  called  Pha-lhasnyan-po  in  IVi.R.  1. 

1  Phad-khra-bo,  ‘the  many  coloured  bag,’  (a  cloud  ?),  born  to 
dkar-moi-stong-shong.  S.  2-8. 

^  I  Phas-lha-rab-lha  (  =  Pha-sla-rab-lha),  ‘father-god,  real 

god  ;  he  takes  the  place  of  Pha-lha-skyer-rdzong-snyan-po,  when 
Kesar  is  in  the  north.  S.  6-2. 

Pho-rog-nag-chung,  ‘the  little  black  crow,’  it  looses  its 
strength  on  the  Srar-p&ss.  Gl.  Kh.  5. 

^  4^^  1  Pho-rog-’ahyang-shes,  ‘crow  of  pure  wisdom,’  name 

of  two  crows  of  the  King  of  Hor.  S.  6-i.  They  are  killed  by 
’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan. 

Pho-lags-mgo-gser,  the  ‘yellow-headed  ram,’  name 
of  a  ram.  It  goes  to  the  north  with  Kesar.  S.  6-1. 

1  Pho-lad-gyad-gzhu,  the  ‘hero’s  bow  of  steel,’  name  of 

Kesar’s  bow.  S,  2.  It  was  robbed  by  King  Our-dKar  of  Hor. 
S.  6-4.  P.  3.  The  heroes  of  Hor  try  in  vain  to  bend  it.  Kesar 
alone  is  able  to  do  so.  The  King  of  Hor  is  caught  with  its  otring. 
S.  7-5. 

Pho-lad-di-ste-po-rang-chod,‘ s.tQQl-a.'&Q  which  cuts 

of  itself,’  name  of  an  axe,  born  to  Zla-ba-dkar-po.  S.  2-8.  It  may 
be  identical  with  Pho-lad-dkar-poi-steb-chung,  mentioned  in  S.  7-2. 

’aPhags-skyed,  Virudhaka,  guardian  King  of  the  South. 

Mentioned  in  M.R.  4. 
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^  T 

1  Ba-lu-tung-tung,  the  ‘white  dwarf’;  he  makes  arrange¬ 
ments  for  Kesar’s  and  ’a-Bru-gu-ma's  marriage  feast.  S.  7-3. 
{Ba-lu  =  rBa-lu.) 

I  Ban-chung-srong-po,  the  ‘little  priest- vagabond,’  name 
given  to  Kesar  by  the  people  of  Oling.  P.  3. 


I  Bar-htsan,  the  ‘firm  place  in  the  middle,’  name  of  the  earth. 

Its  colour  is  red.  Compare  the  Indian  Baghwa  colour.  S.  2.  The 
nyo-pas  from  there  go  to  Gro-yul.  P.  3. 

I  Bal-khol-ma,  ‘wool-servant’  (?),  servant  girl  of  the  smith 
of  Hor.  S.  7-5. 

I  Bi-la-Tchra-sug,  the  ^many-coloured  cat/  born  to  Bi-la- 

nag -mo.  She  wails  on  account  of  Bi-la-nag -chung’s  departure  for 
the  north.  S.  5-i. 


Bi-la-nag-chung,  the  ‘little  black  cat’;  he  accompanies 


Kesar  to  the  north.  S.  6-i. 


.|  Bi-la-nay-mo,  the  ‘black  she-cat,’  the  mother  of  all  cats.. 

S.  1.  She  was  brought  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong  castle.  The  mother 
of  Bi-la-khra-sug.  S.  2.8. 


1  Bu-rangs,  Purang. ;  a  Tibetan  province  east  of  Guge  ;  the  name 

bu-hrangs  seems  to  mean  ‘children  only.’  It  is  blessed  with  beauti¬ 
ful  girls.  P.  3. 

Bu-rig,  Purig,  province  between  Lower  Ladakh  and  Kashmu'. 

The  name  seems  to  mean  ‘clever  boys.’  It  is  blessed  with  white 
wheat  and  flowers.  P.  3.  It  is  famous  for  its  white  wheat.  S.  7, 
and  1. 
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Be-da-rhang -rings,  the  ‘Be-da  with  long  legs’;  he  is 

in  command  of  the  Be-da  (a  low  caste)  of  Gling.  He  may  be 
identical  with  rKang-rlcang -rings.  S.  6-7.  P.  3. 


Ben-po,  ‘pitcher  (?),’  ‘pestilence  (?),’  name  of  a  Bon-po  priest 


who  ran  a  race  with  a  Buddha  on  mount  Ti-se.  P.  3.  Compare  a 
similar  tale  in  Mi-la-ras-pa. 


^  15'^^  1  Ber-ka-thsom-shing-kJiru-sug,  the  ‘many-coloured 

NS 


stick  of  gay  colours,’  (khru-sug  =  khra-sug)  name  of  a  stick  belonging 
to  the  dwarfs.  It  has  the  power  to  provide  eve^’y  thing  its 
possessor  wants  to  get.  S.  7-i. 


Bong-thil,  ‘middle  part  of  a  donkey,’  name  of  ’ aBru-gu-ma’ s 
sling.  P.  1. 

Bong -nag -Idum-hu,  ‘black  ass,  lettuce,’  name  of  the 

14th  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  donkey’s  head.  S.  1.  He  goes  to 
the  horse  market.  See  Lb.  6. 


Bong-hu-kham-pa,  ‘brown  ass,’  name  of  a  donkey,  born 

to  Nag-po-kha-dkar,  S.  2-8.  Apparently  identical  with  Bong-mo- 
kham-ba,  S.  5.i. 

I  Bong-md-kham-ba,  the  ‘female  brown  donkey.’  She 

wails  on  account  of  rOya-bong-kha-dkar's  departure  for  the  north. 
S.  5-1. 

1  Bod-Yul,  Tibet,  mentioned  in  M.R.  5. 


I  Bor-gar,  Bulgaria,  a  country  famous  for  its  leather,  (Russian 

leather).  S.  5.1.  Apparently  identical  with  Bo-gar,  mentioned  in 
P.  1,  as  a  country  famous  for  its  powder. 

Bya-khu-yug-rgyal-po,  ‘bird  cuckoo,  the  king,’  name 
of  the  grandfather  of  the  sun-bird.  S.  1. 
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1  Bya-khrung-khrung-dkar-mo,  the  white  storks, 

NO 

name  of  the  birds  that  were  sent  to  fetch  Kesar  back  from 
hDud-yul.  S.  6.4.  These  birds  are  white  storks  or  cranes. 

Bya-rgyal-rgod-'po ,  the  ‘wild  (or;  old?)  king  of  the 

birds’;  he  is  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo,  S.  2.7.  La.  N.  Lb.  1.  His 
nest  is  found  on  the  second  bough  of  the  tree  of  the  world.  He  has 
a  turquoise  egg.  M.R.  8. 

Bya-chen-khyung,  the  ‘great  bird  Khyung'  (garuda);  her 

nest  is  on  the  first  bough  of  the  tree  of  the  world.  She  has  a 
golden  egg.  M.R.  8. 

CV 

I  Bya-nyi-ma-khyung-rung,  the ‘sun-hird.’  S.  1.  Kesar 

NO 

cuts  off  his  wing.  S.  3-6.  A  description  of  this  bird  is  given  in 
P.  3,  ps.  290,  291.  The  spelling  Khyung-dkrung  is  also  found. 

Bya-phran-shog-thog,  the  ‘little  bird  with  wings,’  born 

to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo.  S.  2-7. 

I  Bya-dbang-ldan-dbang-phyug,  ‘bird,  rich  in 

powder’;  the  father  of  8hel-ldang-lha-mo.  P.  3. 

I  Bya-mo-dkar-mo,  the  ‘white  hen,’  (probably  the  moon), 

the  wife  of  Bya-nyi-ma-khyung-rung,  S.  3-6.  Kesar  lives  with  her 
for  one  month.  According  to  L,  No.  9,  she  is  the  wife  of  the  sun- 
bird. 

I  Bya-mo-ldo-re,  ‘bird  IDo-re  (?),’  a  bird  sent  to  Kesar  by  the 
Chinese.  S.  4.i. 

I  Bya-thsang-mai-yul,  the  ‘land  of  all  the  birds,’  or  Bya- 
yul,  ‘  bird-land  ’ ;  the  home  of  Bya-nyi-ma-khyung-rung.  S.  3-6. 

Bya-’ong-ldo-re,  ‘bird  ’Ong-ldo-re,’  the  father  of  the  sun- 
bird.  S.  1.  Compare -Byu-mo-Zdo-re. 
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S  1  Bya-shog-thog,  the  ‘bird  with  wings.’  He  wails,  when  the 

woods  go  to  the  north.  S.  5-1.  Compare  Bya-phran-shog-thog. 

Bya-so-mig-dmar,  ‘bat  red-eye,’  the  younger  brother 

of  the  sun-bird.  S.  1.  He  must  guard  the  way  of  the  sun.  S.  3-6- 
Kesar  kills  him  with  his  arrow,  before  killing  Bya-khyung-rung-nyi- 
ma.  S.  3-6. 

Byang-thang,  ‘northern  plain,’  the  steppe -district,  north-east  of 
Ladakh.  It  is  blessed  with  salt  and  wools.  P.  3. 

Byang-phrug,  ‘child  of  the  north,’  name  of  the  tiny  servant- 

'NO 

boy  of  Oling.  He  rides  on  Dung-ri-dar-dkar.  He  may  be  identical 
wdth  Oong-ma-hu-thsa.  P.  3. 

CV 

ByU-phrug-rgan-jar,  the  ‘naked  little  bird’;  he  is 
born  to  Gog-hzang-lha-mo  in  the  field.  La.  N. 

I  Brag-stod-mthon-po,  ‘the  high  rock.’  It  is  the  home 
oi  sKyin-chen-la-rgan.  S.  5-i. 

Brag -thsan-dung -dung,  (  =  rdung  ? )  the  ‘  clapping 

rocks  (?),’  the  opening  and  shutting  rocks.  (Scylla  and  Charybdis.) 
S.  7-1,  2.  The  tail  of  rKyang-rgod-dhyer-pa  is  caught  in  this  door. 
On  Kesar ’s  return  journey  this  door  opens  only,  when  the  heads  of 
’aBru-gu-ma’s  children  are  thrown  against  it.  S.  7-9.  Lb.  8. 

j  Brag-bzangs-po,  ‘good  rock,’  or  is  it  ‘copper  rock’? 
The  home  of  the  nine-headed  ogre.  S.  1. 

I  Blon-po-mig-dmar,  ‘minister  red-eye,’  name  of  a 

minister  of  IJang-yul  (apparently).  He  is  killed  by  rGyal-bu-shel- 
dkar.  P.  4. 

I  Bhag-’adzom-mo,  the  ‘assembled  private  parts,’  name  of  a 
maid-servant  of  the  King  of  Hor.  Lb.  5. 
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dBang-po-rgyab-zhin  (or  rgyCL-bzhin,  originally  hrgya- 

sbyin),  Satakxatu,  Indra.  Name  of  the  highest  god.  S.  1.  P.  4. 
La.  1.  M.R.  1.  He  was  identified  with  the  old  Tibetan  god  sKyer- 
rdzong-snyan-po.  Compare  Ika-yi-dbang-'po-rgyab-bzhin. 

dBus-gtsang,  name  of  the  two  principal  provinces  of  Central 
Tibet.  They  are  famous  for  their  tea.  S.  7-1.  P.  3.  M.R.  5. 

Q^q’srrrj^'rajJ’g  I  ’aBu-dkar-ldum-bu,  ‘white  (round  1)  worm,’  name. of 
one  of  the  dragons,  killed  by  Kesar.  S.  4-3. 

1  ’aBu-khang,  ‘house  of  dragons,’  the  greatest  sight  in  China. 
S.  4-3. 

I  ’aBu-nag-ldum-bu,  ‘black  round  (?)  worm,’  name  of 
one  of  the  dragons,  killed  by  Kesar  in  China.  S.  4-3. 

’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan,  ‘red  worm,  way-leader,’ 

name  of  the  ninth  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  worm’s  or  insect’s  head. 
S.  1.  He  is  of  the  size  of  a  thumb ;  he  will  be  ’aBru-gu-ma’s  comfort, 
when  Kesar  goes  to  the  north.  S.  6-i.  Then  he  takes  Kesar’s 
place.  S.  6-1.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  rib-shing  (Nebelkappe),  to 
make  himself  invisible.  He  is  a  great  archer.  S.  6-2.  His  body  is 
of  steel,  but  underneath  his  shoulder  there  is  a  piece  of  flesh  of  the 
size  of  a  mirror.  He  is  killed  by  Shankramiru’s  arrow,  when  he 
was  drinking  water  at  a  mill.  S.  6-4.  He  is  called  a  father  in 
P.  3.  Also  mentioned  in  Lb.  8. 

Q^q*cr|5s|2C(^5^*^  I  ’aBu-gser-ldum-bu,  ‘golden  round  (?)  worm,’  name  of 
one  of  the  dragons,  killed  by  Kesar  in  China.  S.  4-3. 

’aBum-khri-rgyal-po,  ‘King  of  100,000  thrones,’  name 
of  the  King  of  the  gods.  Gl.  Ph.  5. 

I  ’aBum-khri-rgyal-mo,  ‘queen  of  100,000  thrones,’  name 
of  the  queen  of  the  gods.  Gl.  PIi.  5. 
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1  ’aBri-gu-ma,  ‘Yak-cow,’  one  of  the  names  of  ' aBru-gu-ma, 

S.  1,  3-7.  Compare  Lb.  5-27,  28,  where  ’aBru-gu-ma  is  called  ’aBri- 
mo,  ‘yak-cow  .’ 


’aBru-gu-ma,  ‘a  little  grain,’  or  if  it  was  developed  from 

NO 

’oBri-gu-ma,  by  assimilation  of  the  ^owel  of  the  first  syllable  to 
that  of  the  second  ‘little  yak-cow,’  name  of  Kesar’s  principal  wife. 
S.  2.  She  was  carried  off  by  the  King  of  Hor  and  regained  by 
Kesar.  S.  5,  6.  She  was  instructed  by  lamas  and  received  the 
name  of  Shes-can-lha-mo  ‘goddess  of  wisdom,’  Gl.  Ph.  4.  She  is 
the  mother  of  gSer-ri-bu-zhung.  P.  5.  Compare  Jo-jo-’ abru-gu-ma 
and  la-Brug-mo. 


1 


’aBrug-mo,  ‘female  thunder,’  probably  a  contracted  form  of 


’aBru-gu-ma.  Lb.  4. 

Mr.  Van  Manen  kindly  favours  me  with  the  following  important 
note  in  his  letter  of  the  8-10-25.  In  my  Hor-gling  MS.  quite  in  the 
beginning  I  dnd  this  important  passage,  occurring  in  the  part  relating 
the  birth  of  ’aBrug-mo  : — 


From  the  centre  of  the  heavens  a  peal  of  thunder  sounded. 

On  the  narrow  earth  a  lady  was  born. 

On  the  white  good  ice  a  lion  strutted. 

Hence  she  was  given  the  name  of  Lion-Lady-Thunder. 

’aBrus-si  (  =  kyi)  ka,  ‘carved  pillar,’  name  of  a  pillar  in 

the  castle  of  Hor.  It  was  the  heart-artery  of  the  King  of  Hor. 
Lb.  6. 


aBrong-ka-ra-kham-pa,  ‘brown  wild  yak  of  sugar,’ 
name  of  a  huge  yak  which  guards  the  road  to  Hor  ;  (a  cloud  or  an 


3 
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avalanche  (?)  ).  He  devours  Kesar  and  his  horse.  He  is  killed  by 
Kesar  who  cuts  his  entrails.  S.  7-2. 

’aBrong-ka-ra-rin-chen,  ‘wild  yak,  precious  sugar,' 
apparently  a  name  of  Lag-dmar-hlon-chen.  P.  3. 

’aBrong-[d]kar-ral-ril,  ‘wild  yak  with  long  white  (?) 
hair,’  name  of  a  yak,  killed  by  Kesar  in  his  seventh  year.  Lb.  8. 

'  V— ^  •v 

’aBrong-chen-kham-pa,  the  ‘big  brown  yak,’  name  of 

a  yak  born  to  Oog-hzang-lha-mo,  S.  2.7,  identical  with  ’aBrong-chen- 
ri-ri. 

-V  Cv 

’aBrong-chen-ri-ri,  ‘big  yak’;  ri-ri  is  an  exclamation 
used  when  tending  yaks.  S.  3-5.  Identical  with  the  preceding. 

q  I  ’aBrong-byung-rog-po,  ‘wild  offspring  of  the  wild  yak,’ 
born  to  Oog-za-lha-mo.  La.  N.  Lb.  1. 

CV 

I  sBang-char-zil-bu,  the  ‘dewy  soaking  rain’;  he  is  the 

creator  of  height  and  depth.  M.R.  3. 

gq’|qc:'z^’q(^  |  sBal-khang-gru-bzhi,  the  ‘four-cornered  house  of  the 

dwarfs,’  {sba-lu  =  dwarf),  name  of  the  castle  of  the  dwarfs.  As  it  is 
warm  in  winter,  it  is  offered  to  Kesar  as  a  winter -retreat.  S.  7-1. 

sBal-ti,  Baltistan.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  sBa~ 
lu,  dwarf.’  It  is  praised  on  account  of  its  apricots.  S.  7-i. 

|  sBal-mo-khrol-’adzom-mo,  ‘female  dwarf,  splen¬ 
dour  united’;  name  of  the  female  dwarf  who  entered  one  of  the 
dice.  S.  7.1. 

|  sBal-mo-khrol-le-mo,  ‘female  dwarf  of  splendour.’ 
Name  of  a  lady-dwarf.  S.  7-i. 

1  sBa-lu-dung-dung  (  =  rdungV),  ‘dwarf  beater’  (?),  name 

SO  N,:? 

of  the  dwarf  who  has  power  over  the  opening  and  shutting  door  of 
3B 
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rock,  over  the  stones,  flying  about  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
over  the  yak  ’aBrong-ka-ra-kham-ha.  S.  7-1. 

Cv 

sBa-lui-lam-srangs,  ‘street  of  the  dwarfs.’  Kesar 
passes  by  it  on  his  way  to  Hor.  S.  7-i. 

I  sBi-chu-rabs,  {sbi  =  spyi  ?),  ‘general  ford  (?),’  name  of  the 
chief  of  all  fords.  S.  2.  The  best  part  of  it  given  to  Kesar.  S.  3-2. 


I  Ma-gog-bzang-lha-mo,  third  daughter  of  forefather 


mOar-ba  of  Oling .  S.  1.  See  Gog-bzang-lha-mo. 

I  Ma-the-ma-bdag,  (unintelligible)  name  of  an  unknown 


country;  the  nyo-pas  from  there  go  to  Oro-yul.  P.  3. 

Ma-phang,  instead  of  Ma-apham,  ‘unconquered,’  the  Mana- 
sarowar  lake.  Lb.  1. 

I  Ma-ma-kham-pa,  the  ‘brown  ewe.’  She  wails  on  account 
of  Pho-lags-mgo-gser’s  departure  for  the  north.  S.  6-i. 

I  Ma-sal-sal,  name  of  a  pass  on  the  road  from  Gling  to 


Hor.  S.  7. 


honourable  queen’;  or  Ma-sla  Mas-lha,  etc.;  name  of  the  queen  of 
heaven.  S.  2.  Compare  bkur-dman-rgyal-mo.  The  protecting 
mother-deity  of  Kesar.  He  prays  to  her,  when  he  is  in  danger, 
hardly  ever  to  his  paternal  deity  Pha-lha-skyer-rdzong-snyan-po. 

P.  3-4.  S.  5-2. 

1  Mi-dbang-ral-chung,  ‘ruler  of  men,  little  lock  [of 

hair],’  name  of  a  hero  of  king  IHo-krab-rgyal-po.  He  is  called 
bDud.  P.  4. 
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I  Mi-dbdng-ral-chen,  ‘ruler  of  men,  large  lock  [of  hair],’ 
name  of  a  hero  of  King  IHo-hrah-rgyal-po,  P,  4. 

1  Mi-yul,  ‘land  of  men,’  identical  with  Bar-htaan  ’aDzam-hu~ 
gling,  etc.  S.  2-9.  Gl.  Kh.  1. 

^  I  Mi  -  yul  -  la  -  med  -  pai  -  grod  -pa-  che,  ‘  great 

stomach,  as  is  not  found  in  the  land  of  men.’  Name  of  one  of 
the  seven  Agus.  He  eats  100  sheep  at  a  sitting.  P,  2. 

CV 

Mig-dmar,  see  Blon-po-mig-dmar. 

CV  CV  Cv 

I  Mig-si-ri-ral-gri,  'sword  glory  of  the  eye,’  name  of  a 

sword  which  takes  the  place  of  rDo-chod-ma,  when  Kesar  is  in  the 
north. 

Me-me-mthsams-pa,  ‘grandfather  hermit,’  name  of 

Yabs-thon-pa’s  uncle;  possibly  identical  with  Slob-dpon-rtse-dgu. 
S.  4.1. 

I  Mo-ngan-ni-srong-phrug  (Mo-Mon,  Indian)  ‘the  bad 

Mon,  street  child,’  name  of  Kesar  in  his  ugly  form.  Abridged 
Srong-po.  S.  3,  2,  4.  La.  5. 

I  Mon-rkang-khyil,  the  ‘Mon  round  (oval  ?)  legs.’  Name  of 
tbe  principal  Nyo-pa  (bride-bidder)  of  the  Mens.  P.  3. 

I  Mon-gces-pa,  the  ‘dear  Mon,’  Kesar’s  friend.  He  is 

killed  by  the  Agus,  and  two  children,  Mon-va  and  Mon-sring,  come 
out  of  his  stomach.  P.  1. 

I  Mon-pa,  ‘the  Mon’  (Indian);  name  of  the  male  ogre  that  came 
out  of  Mon-gces-pa' s  stomach.  P.  1. 

-V—'  CV 

1  Mon-sring,  ‘sister  of  the  Mon'',  name  of  the  female  ogre 
that  came  out  of  Mon-gces-pa' s  stomach.  P.  1. 
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Tse-tse-ngang-dmar,  ‘goat  red-duck,’  name  of  the  goat 

that  causes  Kesar’s  death  in  heaven.  La.  3.  According  to  La.  N. 
she  is  the  mother  of  all  goats. 


brTsan-rta-dmar-chung,  ‘firm  horse,  little  red  one,’ 
name  of  mother  sKyahs-mdun’ s  horse.  La.  7. 


rTsid-bu-skye-dmar,  the  ‘red-necked  he-goat.’  He  goes 
to  the  north.  S.  6-1.  Compare  Ra-skyes-skye-dmar. 


rTsiig-rna-rin-chen,  {gTsug-sna'i),  ‘various  precious 

'nP 

sciences  (?),  name  of  a  Naga;  Kesar  plays  at  dice  with  him.  P.  1. 


I  rTse-dgu,  ‘nine  summits,’  name  of  an  old  hermit  in  Grang-gi- 

>0 

lung-pa.  S.  1.  Kesar  asks  him  who  is  his  father.  S.  3-i.  He 
is  the  commander  of  the  lamas  of  Oling,  S.  6.7.  See  also  P.  1,4. 

rTae-lha-snyan-po,  ‘melodious  (well^speaking  ?)  god  of  the 
summit.’  An  offering  brought  to  him.  M.R.  1. 


k  j 

mThsal-mig,  ‘red  eye,’  name  of  the  little  sheep,  born  to 
Dro-mo.  La.  N. 

mTTiso-mp-ma-pang,  see  Ma-phang.  P.  4. 

I  mThsom-stod-mthon-po  ‘the  high  lake,’  the  home  of 
Nya-mo-gser-mig,  S.  6.1.  Gl.  Kh.  6. 
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^  T 

I  Dze-mo-ham-za-hum-skyid,  ‘hundred-fold  happi¬ 
ness,  name  of  Cu-ru-lu-gu’s  wife.  She  becomes  Kesar’s  wife,  when 
he  kills  the  devil.  A  daughter  is  born  to  them.  S.  6.  Lb.  2,  3. 
Dze-mo  is  an  abbreviation  of  mDzes-mo,  beautiful  lady. 

mDzo-pho-rkang-dkar,  ‘male  mdzo  white  foot,’  name 

of  Kesar’s  mdzo  used  for  ploughing.  He  was  born  to  mDzo-mo-ru- 
yon.  S.  2-8.  S.  5-1. 

mDzo-mo-ru-yon,  the  ‘female  mdzo  with  crooked  horns,’ 

the  mother  of  all  cattle.  S.  1,  2-8;  6-i. 

I  ’aDzam-hu-gling  (or  ' aDzam-gling) ,  Jambudvipa,  the  same 

as  mi-yul.  S.  2.9.  Gl.  Kh.  1.  It  is  covered  by  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  of  th6  world. 

T 

I  Wa-mo-’abyol-U,  the  ‘vixen  who  is  clever  in  hiding.’ 

She  lives  in  the  Lung-pa-chen-mo.  Identical  with  Wa-tse-dbyol-mo, 
S.  5-1. 

3  I  Za,  perhaps  za-ba  originally;  ‘the  eater,’  name  of  an  agu  or  giant. 
La.  3. 

I  Zangs-dkar,  ‘white  copper,’  name  of  a  province  south-west 
of  Ladakh.  It  is  blessed  with  red  yaks  (or  yak-butter  ?).  P.  3. 

Zangs-hu-kha-chod,  ‘kettle  with  a  cover,’  born  to  Zangs- 
hu-kha-yon.  S.  2-8. 
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Zangs-bu-kha-yon,  ‘copper-kettle  with  the  crooked 

mouth,’  perhaps  the  moon,  the  ‘chief  or  utensils.’  It  is  brought 
to  Oling  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong .  S.  1-9. 


35^  ^  ^^1  ^(^'f^-pO'-dgu-thud,  (  =  ‘ninefold  prolonged  bridge.’ 

Name  of  a  bridge  on  the  road  to  Hor.  S.  7-2. 

I  Zla-ba,  ‘the  moon,’  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo.  His  home  is 

gNam-stod-mthon-po.  S.  2-7.  In  M.R.  3,  be  is  called  Zla-mthsan- 
dkar-po,  the  ‘white  moon.’  He  is  the  creator  of  north  and  south. 

Zla-ba-dkar-po,  the  ‘white  moon,’  name  of  the  eighteenth 

of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  white  shell  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1. 
According  to  P.  3  he  is  Z^a-ba-bzarig-po's  son. 


Zla-ba-dkar-po,  ‘the  white  moon,’  the  principal  of  all 

axes  or  hatchets.  It  is  brought  to  Oling  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong. 

S.  1. 

Zla-ba-bzang-po,  ‘good  moon,’  name  of  the  sixth  of  the 

18  agus.  He  has  a  moon  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  He  is  in  charge 
of  the  horses  of  Oling  and  is  1,050  years  old.  P.  3. 


T 

I  ’0-ma-rigs-kyi-mkhd-'’agro-ma,‘m.i]k-white- 
fairy  ’ ;  a  name  of  ’aBru-gu-ma,  Gl.  Ph.  4. 

I  ’Og-klu,  the  ‘lower  Nagas,’  name  of  the  realm  of  the  Nagas. 

It  is  of  blue  or  black  colour.  S.  2.  The  Nyo-pas  go  from  there  to 
Oro-yul.  P.  3. 

’Ol-la-dar,  ‘black  silk  (?),’  name  of  Our-dkar's  and  ’aBru- 
gu-ma's  son.  Lb.  6. 
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^  T 

I  Yabs-\m\thon-pa,  ‘high  father,’  name  of  aBru-gi-ma’s 

father.  Occasionally  he  is  called  Yabs-brtan-po,  ‘firm  father.’ 
S.  1,  2,  3. 

Yab-brtan-pa,  or  Yab-bstan-pa,  see  above.  S.  4,  7-2. 

La.  6. 

Yar-khyen,  Yarkand.  It  is  famous  for  its  ‘high -headed’ 
horses.  S.  7-i. 

I  Yum-sngon-mo,  ‘blue  mother,’  name  of  ’aBru-gu-md’s 
mother.  S.  1,  2,  3-4. 

•,5q-B,pygci  Yul-’akhor-sruTig,  Dhrtarashta,  King  of  the  east. 

N.S' 

M.R.  4. 

Cv  CV 

Yul-mjug-gi-a-bi,  ‘  grandmother  from  the  end  of  the 

village,’  name  of  the  grandmother  who  gives  advice  to  dPal-le  as 
well  as  to  Our-dkar.  S.  6-4. 

Yul-thsa-snyan-po,  ‘melodious  (or:  well-speaking)  vil¬ 
lage-idol  (?).’  An  offering  to  it  in  M.R.  1. 

Cv  Cv 

gYd-nang-gi-la-tir-ra,  ‘weasel  of  the  inner  slate,’ 

name  of  the  weasel  that  will  be  Bi-mo-khra-sug' s  comfort,  when  Bi~ 
la-nag-chung  goes  to  the  north.  S.  5. 

I  gYu-lcang-stigon-mo,  the  ‘blue  turquoise-willow,’  a 
metaphor  for  the  tree  of  the  world.  M.R.  5. 

gYu-nya-zungs-gcig,  a  ‘pair  of  turquoise  fishes,’ 

they  belong  to  those  treasures  of  Oling-mkhar  which  are  carried  off 
by  King  Our-dkar.  S.  6-4. 
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gYu-’ahrug-lha-khang,  ‘temple  of  the  turquoise  thun- 

S,? 

der,’  name  of  Kesar’s  hermitage.  Also  ’aBrug-mo  goes  to  this 
place  for  meditation.  Lb.  6. 

gYu-sbal-sngon-po,  the  ‘blue  turquoise  frog,’  born  to 

Gog-za-lha-mo  in  gYog-klu.  La.  N.  He  is  called  Kesar’s  younger 
brother  in  3.  2. 

^^(3^  I  gYu-ma-pho-ron,  the  ‘turquoise  pigeons’ ;  they  loose 

their  strength  on  the  A^rar-pass.  Gl.  Kh.  5.  ’aBru-gu-ma  takes 
the  shape  of  one  of  them.  Gl.  Kh.  6.  Gl.  Ph.  6. 

I  gYu-ral-can,  ‘possessing  locks  of  turquoise  colour,’  name 
of  the  daughter  of  minister  Mig-dmar  of  Oro-yul.  P.  3. 

I  gYu-ral-can,  ‘possessing  locks  of  turquoise  colour,’  name 
of  a  child  oi  ’ aBru-gu-ma  and  the  King  of  Hor.  S.  7-2.  Lb.  6. 

gYui-dkon-mchog-mo,  'turquoise  jewel,’  name  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Eiing  of  China.  S.  4-3. 

^  T 

1  Bn-gan-gyi-ri,'\\\\  of  brass.’  It  is  situated  on  the  road  to 
Dri-mo-dgu-chod.  S.  3-4. 

Ra-ma-dkar-mo,  ‘white  goat,’  the  mother  of  Ra-skycs- 

skye-dmar-,  she  is  brought  from  Pa-chi-dpal-ldong .  S.  I.  S.  2-8. 
She  wails  on  account  of  rTsid-bu-skye-dmar’ s  departure  for  the 
north.  S.  5-1. 

Ra-skyes-skye-dmar,  ‘Kid  red-neck,’  name  of  Kesar’s 
goat,  born  to  Ra-ma-skye-dmar .  S.  2-8. 

^'353 !  Ra-dbyug,  ‘goat-sling,’  name  of  ’ aBru-gu-ma’ s  sling.  P.  1. 
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Ri-dhar-po-nag-po-dmar-po-gsum,  ‘  the 


white,  black,  and  red  hill,  the  three.’  Kesar  goes  theie  for  medita¬ 
tion,  before  going  to  China.  S.  4.i. 

I  Ei-gu.lcha-sngon,  ‘Kid  blue -mouth he  will  be  Ba-ma- 

dhar-mo  s  comfort,  when  rTsid-bu-skye-dmar  goes  to  the  north. 

S.  6.1. 


Cv  -V—'  -v 

Bi-rgyal-hlon-chen,  ‘King  of  the  mountains,  great  minis¬ 
ter.’  He  is  killed  by  Kesar  in  his  12th  year.  Gl.  Ki,.  3. 

I  Bi-bo-blon-chen,  ‘mountain,  great  minister,’  name  of  a 

giant  hero  of  Gro-yul.  P.  3.  He  drinks  the  water  of  the  ocean  at 
a  gulp. 

1  Ri-byfi-gong-mo,  the  ‘superior  snow-partridge’;  her  nestis 

on  the  fifth  bough  of  the  tree  of  the  world ;  she  has  a  coral  egg 

M.R.  8. 

I  Ri-wa-blon-chen,  see  Ri-bo-blon-chen. 


“s. 

Rin-chen-byung-ldan,  ‘producer  of  jewels,’  Ratna- 
sattva,  name  of  the  guardian  King  of  the  South.  M.R,  1. 

-V—  Cv 

!  Ro-nyai-ri,  ‘hill  of  lead’;  it  is  sitxiated  on  the  road  to  Dri- 
mo-dgu-chod.  S.  3-4. 

I  Rong-yul,  ‘place  of  defiles,’  name  of  the  Indus  valley  above 
Sle.  It  is  famous  for  its  rifles.  S.  5.i.  P.  1. 

Ron-btsan-khro-mo,  ‘hot  anger’  (?),  one  of  Kesar ’s 
enemies.  La.  N. 


^  T 

La-dvags,  ‘pass,  game,’  (?)  name  of  the  district  of  Sle,  map, 

Leh,  it  is  famous  for  its  jewels.  S.  7-1.  It  is  blessed  with  tiger-like 
heroes.  P.  3. 
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Lag-dmar-blon-chen,  ‘Great  roinister  red-hand,’ 

name  of  one  of  the  ministers  of  Oro-yul.  He  rides  on  a  blue-black 
horse,  and  has  fire  in  his  mouth.  He  is  called  hdud  (devil).  He  is 
killed  by  Gyal-sa-dkar-po.  P.  3. 

04^1  I  Lag -lag -rings,  ‘Long  hand,’  name  of  the  twelfth  of  the 

18  agus.  He  has  a  hand  instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  He  belongs  to  the 
group  of  seven  agus  according  to  P.  2.  Together  with  rKang-rlcang- 
rings  he  constructs  a  watercourse  and  leads  the  water  of  the  sea  to 
the  castle  of  Oro-yul.  P.  2. 

I  Lug-dro-mo,  see  Dro-mo  {Oro-mo). 

I  Lug-por-ze,  ‘sheep  golden  mouth,’  name  of  the  sheep,  born 
to  Lug-dro-mo.  S.  2-8. 

Lung-pa-chen-mo,  ‘great  valley,’  the  home  of  Pf’a-mo- 
'ajol-li  (or  ’abyol-li).  S.  5.1. 


^  T 

Sha-ran-dre-ba-ran-dre,  the  words  shar,  ‘East’  and 

ban-dhe,  ‘Buddhist  priest’  are  apparently  contained  in  this  word. 
Name  of  the  three  devils  of  the  east  who  try  to  kill  young  Kesar. 
S.  2. 

Shang-ku-mjug-rdum,  the  ‘wolf  with  the  bushy  tail.’ 

His  home  is  Thang-stod-mihon-po.  S.  5.i. 

I  Shan^-mo-adur,  the  ‘trotting  female  wolf,’  name  of  a 

pass  on  the  road  from  Gling  to  Hor.  S.  6. 

Shan-kra-mi-ru,  a  general  of  the  Hor  army  (apparently 

not  Tibetan).  He  kdls  ’aBu-dmar-lam-bstan,  when  the  latter  drinks 
water  at  a  well.  Then  he  is  killed  by  dPal-le-rgod-po,  who  flays  him 
and  fills  his  skin  with  sand.  S.  6-2,  4. 
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Shar-gangs-ri-dkar-po,  the  ‘  white  ice-mountain  of 

the  east  ’ ;  name  of  the  place,  where  a  race  was  run  oy  rOyal-sa- 
dkar-po  and  Mig-dmar.  P.  3. 


Shar-phyogs-bde-chen-gling ,  the  ‘happy  land  of 
the  east,’  mentioned  in  M.R.  9. 


8har-ri-an-dhe-ban-dhe-hdun,  the ‘seven  [Bud¬ 


dhist]  priests  of  the  east,’  compare  the  8har-ran-dre-ba-ran-dre, 
above.  (The  spelling  An-dre-ba-ran-dre  is  also  found.)  La.  5.  Lb. 
8.  Eighteen  of  them  are  born  together  with  Kesai'.  Three  of 
them  are  killed  by  Kesar  in  Ids  8th  year.  Gl.  Kh.  3. 


Cv 

1  8hing-rgyal,  ‘King  of  trees,’  possibly  a  name  of  the  tree  of  the 


world.  It  is  planted  before  dBang-po-rgya-bzhin’s  house.  S.  2. 


I  8hug-pa-khan-tr e-tig 4ra-rol-ma,  ‘Tara  of  the 

S.5 

bitter  juniper-tree  and  of  the  Gentiana’;  nickname  of  Oo-chod.  P.  3. 


I  8hel-dkar,  ‘white  crystal,’  name  of  Kesar’s  son.  He  is  killed 
by  the  king  of  Hor.  Lb.  4. 

I  8hel-mkhar,  name  of  the  castle  of  Oro-yul,  Princess  8hel- 
Idang-lha-mo  is  born  there.  P.  3. 


I  8hel-lcam-’abru-gu-ma,  ‘  ’aBru-gu-ma  the  crystal 

wife’;  a  name  of  Kesar’s  wife.  S..2.  She  is  walking  in  heaven, 
Gl.  Kh.  1,  and  famous  for  her  wisdom,  Gl.  Ph.  2. 


8hel-lja'm,  see  8hel-lcam. 


8hel-ldang-lha-mo,  (Idang  =  Idan  ?)  the  ‘crystal  goddess,’ 

name  of  the  princess  of  Oro-yul.  P.  3.  When  she  is  born,  the 
world  is  filled  with  light.  Kesar  is  called  her  father  (father-in-law  ?). 
She  is  robbed  by  the  prince  of  China  and  brought  back  by  dPal-moi- 
a-atag,  the  female  agu.  She  offends  8hel-U-bu-zhung  by  asserting 
that  he  belongs  to  the  low  caste  of  smiths.  P.  4. 
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Shel-li-bu-zhung  {Shel-gyi-bu-ckung),  ‘Little  boy  of 

crystal,  name  of  the  10th  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  concave  mirror 
instead  of  a  head.  S.  1.  His  tale  in  P.  3.  He  is  a  child  without 
a  father  (supposed  to  be  Kesar’s  child).  He  is  identical  with  rOyal- 
bu-rgyal-sa.  P,  3.  He  destroys  the  garden  of  the  old  women  by  fire 
and  restores  it  again.  According  to  P.  6  he  is  identical  with  gSer- 
gyi-bu-chung.  See  also  Lb.  6. 

j  shol  -  dang  -  nya  -  shing  -  chu  -  thug  -  rol  -  ma, 

Tara  of  the  plough,  yoke  and  leather-strap.  A  nickname  of  Oo- 
chod.  P.  III. 


^  T 

^  ^  (21 1  Sa-ri-can-la,  ‘pass  of  the  mountains  of  the  earth,’  name  of 

the  pass,  to  which  Kesar  sends  lightning.  Gl.  Kh.  9. 

Sang-sang-lha-’abrog,  {sang  =  gsang 'i),  ‘secret  oasis 
of  the  gods,’  name  of  Kesar’s  watch-hill.  P.  1. 

1  Buddha;  he  ran  a  race  on  mount  Kailasa  with 

a  Bon-po"  priest.  P.  3.  A  knife  to  stab  Buddha  i^  mentioned  in 
La.  3. 

CV  Cv 

Si-kyim,  Sikhim;  a  rope  from  Si-kyim  is  mentioned  in  S.  7-2. 

^  ^  ASitor-rdm,  Sita  and  Rama,  m.entioned  as  inhabitants  of 

IHa-yul.  Gl.  Kh.  7. 

I  8ing-chen-rgyal-p0,  the  ‘King,  the  great  lion,’  a  name 
of  Kesar.  Gl.  Ph.  2. 

1  Sing-phrug-legs-mo,  the  ‘good  child  of  the  lion,’ 
name  of  the  child  of  Seng-ge-dkar-mo-gyu-ral-can.  S.  2,  9. 
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Seng-ge-dkar-mo-gyu-ral-can,  the  ‘  white 

lioness  with  the  turquoise  locks’;  the  glacier;  born  to  Oog-bzang- 
lha-mo.  S.  2,  7.  La.  N.  Lb.  1. 

8eng-chen-rgyal-lham,  the  ‘great  and  divine  lion- 
king,’  a  name  of  Kesar.  Lb.  6. 

Cv  Cv 

Sog-hcings-sog-ma-hcings,  ‘straw-binder  {%)/ 

name  of  a  girl,  given  to  gSer-ri-hu-zhung  by  the  ogre  dPal-le-pa- 
After  tbe  battle  he  drowns  her  in  the  pond  of  blood.  P.  5. 


Srag-pa-cun-dru,  the  ‘earless  partridges’;  they  loose 

NC> 

their  strength  on  the  ^Srar-pass.  Gl.  Kh.  5. 


8rar-gyi-la,  ‘rigorous  pass,’  name  of  a  difficult  pass  on  the 

road  to  Hor.  S.  7.i.  For  Kesar’s  prayer  on  that  pass  see  Gl.  Kh.  5. 
Compare  A-srar-srar-gyi-la. 


8rin-gzhu-sngon-po ,  the  ‘blue  bow  of  the  ogres,’  name 


of  Kesar’s  bow.  La.  3. 


8rin-po-mgo-dgu,  ‘ogre  with  nine  heads,’  name  of  the 

ogre  with  nine  heads,  out  of  whose  body  the  world  {Oling)  is 
formed.  S.  1. 


s,-..  -V— 

I  8rin-po-rag-sha,  ‘ogre  rakshasa,’  name  of  an  ogre. 

S.  4-1. 

I  8rin-po-ro-ne-mo,  ‘ogress  corpse  eater,’  name  of  an  ogress, 

famous  for  her  red  cheeks.  S.  4-i.  In  Lb.  8  her  name  is  spelled 
8rin-mo-ro-ne-mo, 


I  Srub'lha,  name  of  a  festival.  P.  4.  (Harvest -festival.) 

8rog-dgu-pa,  ‘man  of  nine  lives,’  name  of  a  minister  of  the 
king  of  Hor.  S.  7-2. 
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“s.  CV  -s/— ' 

I  gSer-gyi-me-tog-mkhar ,  ‘castle  of  golden  flowers/' 

name  of  uhe  castle  of  minister  Mig-dmar  of  Cho-yul.  P.  3. 

gSer-gyi-a-rag-jo-jo,  ‘lady  of  the  golden  arack/ 
name  of  the  wife  of  minister  Mig-dmar  of  Gro-yul.  P.  3. 

I  gSer-nya-zungs-gcig,  a  ‘pair  of  golden  fishes’; 

they  belong  to  the  treasures  of  Oling-mkhar,  carried  off  by  king 
Our-dkar.  S.  6-4. 

gSer-poi-gser-mkhar,  ‘golden  castle/  name  of 

the  castle  of  the  king  of  Hor.  It  begins  to  shake,  when  Kesar  turns 
up  his  sleeves.  Lb.  6. 

gSer-ral-mkhan,  ‘having  golden  locks,’  name  of  a  son 
of  minister  Mig-dmar  of  ’aGro-yul.  P.  3.  Lb.  6,  4. 


gSer-ral-can,  ‘having  golden  locks,’  name  of  a  child, 

borne  by  ’aBru-gu-ma  to  the  king  of  Hor.  It  is  killed  at  the  rock 
{brag)-Thsau-rdung-rdung.  S.  7-2. 

-s^Cv  -N  CV 

gSer-poi-gser-ri,  ‘golden  hill’;  it  is  made  out  of 

the  ogre’s  lungs  (creation  of  the  world).  S.  1.  It  is  situated  on  the 
road  to  Dri-mo-dgu-chod.  S.  3,  4.  P.  4. 


elder  brother. 
La.  N. 


gSer-sbal-gser-po,  ‘Golden  frog,’  name  of  Kesar’s 
S.  2.  He  is  born  to  Oog-bzang-lha-mo  in  sTang-lha.. 


I  gSer-ri-bu-zhung  {gSer-gyi-bu-chung),  ‘golden  son.’ 
P.  5.  He  is  also  called  8hd-li-bu-zhung . 


I  bSam-phel,  ‘tncreaser  of  thoughts,  name  of  one  of  the 
jewels,  brought  from  IJang-yul  by  rOyal-hu.  P.  4. 
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^  T 

I  He-mis,  {hem  =  ‘snow’  in  Dard),  name  of  the  smith  of  Hor. 
Lb.  7. 

Hor-ngan,  ‘the  bad  Turkoman,’  name  of  the  king  of  Hor.  He 
is  killed  by  Kesar  in  his  18th  year.  Gl.  Kh.  3. 

I  Hor-pa-hal-lde,  (unintelligible)  name  of  the  king  of  Hor, 

identical  with  Ghir-dkar-rgyal-po.  S.  5-2,  6-1,  2.  He  carries  off 
’aBru-gu-ma  and  is  killed  by  Kesar.  Lb.  6. 

I  Hor-yul,  ‘land  of  the  Turkomans.’  It  is  famous  for  its  horses, 
and  warm  in  winter.  S.  6-1.  P.  3,  4.  Lb.  5.  Gl.  Ph.  9. 

IHa-skyin,  ‘divine  ibex’;  he  asks  Kesar  to  protect  the  ibexes. 
S.  3,  5. 

I  IHa-rta-ngang-pa,  the  ‘light-bay  divine  horse,’  name  of 
dBang-po-brgya-byin’s  horse.  La.  7. 

I  IHa-yul,  see  sTang-lha-yul.  S.  2. 

1  iHai-dbang-po-rgyab-bzhin  (  =  brgya-byin),  Sata- 

kratu,  Indra,  the  king  of  the  gods.  S.  1,  2.  He  was  identified  with 
the  old  Tibetan  god  sKyer-rdzong-snyan-po.  He  is  seated  on  a  sun. 
S.  2,  4.  He  is  connected  with  the  colour  white.  S.  5-2.  Steam  rises 
from  his  shoulder.  He  is  compared  to  the  rising  sun;  a  treasury 
of  jewels.  P.  3.  Compare  dBang-po-rgyab-zhin. 

^'5^  I  IHa-moi-lii-bazdr,  the  ‘bazar  of  the  gods,  of  bell- 

metal,’  (li,  ‘bell-metal,’  may  be  a  parable  for  ice).  Name  of  a  place 
in  Qro-yul.  P.  3.  rOod-ma-thsa-langs  could  not  walk  on  it.  It  is 
broken  to  pieces  by  rKyang-rgod-dbyer-pa. 

I  IHo-krab-rgyal-po,  ‘king  of  IHo-krab’ ;  he  robs  Uang- 

sa-gYui-cho-ron-mo.  P.  4. 
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A-gu,  dialectical  for  a-khu,  ‘uncle/  the  ordinary  title  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

A-ne-hkur-dman-mo,  see  bkur-dman-rgycd-mo. 

'O 

A-ma-akyabs-bdun,  (or:  skyabs-mdun),  ‘mother  seven 

helps/  or  ‘help-mate’;  name  of  the  queen  of  the  earth.  S.  2. 
She  is  connected  with  the  colour  red.  S.  6.2.  She  has  a  poisonous 
snake  round  her  waist  which  is  explained  as  a  metaphor  of  the 
crooked  land  of  men.  P.  3-4.  Offerings  presented  to  her.  M.R.  1. 

A-la-cong-gol,  (unintelligible),  name  of  the  eighth  of  the 

18  agus.  He  has  a  sole  of  a  boot  instead  of  a  head.  The  spelling 
jong-gol  is  also  found.  S.  1. 

I  A-long-thang,  ‘ring-plain/  name  of  a  plain  on  the  road 
to  Ear.  S.  7-2.  Gl.  Ph.  3. 

I  A-sal-sal,  (unintelligible),  name  of  a  pass  on  the  road 
to  Hor.  S.  7-2.  Lb.  5. 

Cv 

1  A-srar-srar-gyi-la,  (unintelligible),  name  of  a  pass 
on  the  road  to  Hor,  probably  identical  with  Srar-gyi-la.  S.  7-6. 

Ang-gar-ltsangs-pa,  (Usangs-pa  means ‘lizard’),  name 

of  the  second  of  the  18  agus.  He  has  a  lizard’s  head.  S.  1.  He  is 
carried  off  captive  by  the  king  of  Hor.  S.  6.3.  P.  3.  He  is  put  into 
a  cage  and  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  castle.  mDd-dpon- 
gong-ma  cuts  the  suspending  rope  with  his  arrow,  and  dPal-moi-a-stag 
receives  the  falling  agu  in  her  arms.  He  belongs  to  the  group  of 
seven  agus.  P.  2.  He  is  the  chief  Nyo-pa  (bride-bidder)  of  the 
agus. 
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APPENDICES 


(By  A.  H.  Francke) 

[1] 

THE  SPRING  MYTH  OF  THE  KESAR  SAGA  (I).i 

Translated  from  the  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne,  No.  XV, 

1900,  BY  George  R.  Heath. 2 

Preface. 

In  the  foUovdng  pages  one  of  the  Kesar  Sagas,  which  are  commonly 
related  by  the  people  throughout  Western  Tibet,  is  introduced  to 
the  public,  and  a  service  thereby  rendered  to  science,  which  will  perhaps 
be  of  no  insignificant  worth.  Various  travellers  and  Tibetan  explorers 
have  often  reported  that  so-called  Kesar  Sagas  enjoy  great  popularity 
among  the  Tibetan  people;  but  no  one,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  told  us 
what  the  subject  of  these  Sagas  is.  Even  Waddell,  who  mentions  a 
mythical  King  Kesar  several  times  in  his  epoch-making  book.  The 
Buddhism  of  Tibet,  can  give  no  satisfactory  information  about  his 
person  and  significance. 

These  pages  wiU,  I  hope,  prove  the  high  scientific  value  of  the 
Kesar  Sagas,  by  shewing  that  they  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  from 
which  knowledge  of  the  pre- Buddhistic  religion  of  Tibet  may  be 

drawn.  3 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  329-211. 

2  All  the  numbers  are  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Tibetan  original.  The 
latter  may  be  obtained  at  the  Depot  de  la  Societe  Finno-Ougrienne,  Helsingfors, 
Finland. 

3  There  are  sources  of  a  very  different  character,  from  which  Dr.  Laufer  is 
drawing  his  knowledge  of  the  Pre-Buddhistic  Religion  of  Tibet.  I  have  had  great 
pleasure  in  studying  the  following  of  his  writings :  Klu  'abum  bsduspai  snyingpo, 
MSmoires  de  la  Society  Finno-Ougrienne,  No.  XI,  1898. — JJber  ein  tibetisckes 
Oeschichta-werk  der  Bonpo,  Toung-Pao,  Serie  II,  Vol.  II,  No.  1. — Denkachriften  der 
kaia.  Akademie  der  Wiaaenschaften,  Wien,  Phil.  His.  Classe,  Band  XL VI,  No.  VII, 
Ein  Suhngedicht  der  Bonpo.  All  these  publications  show  a  very  far  advanced  type 
of  the  Pre-Buddhist  Religion ;  they  shew  especially  in  the  long  lists  of  klu-a  or  ndgas, 
what  a  body  of  priests  has  been  able  to  make  of  it.  From  the  Kesar  Myths  we 
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An  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  learn  something  about  Kesar 
by  setting  about  the  translation  of  the  long  famous  epics  which  bear 
this  title.  But  up  to  the  present  no  one  has  produced  a  complete 
translation.  Such  a  work  might  well  occupy  a  whole  lifetime.  If  a 
translation  of  the  whole  should  in  the  end  be  made,  it  would  be  of  infinite 
value.  Partial  translations  are  not  necessarily  so,  as  the  Buddhistic 
cast,  which  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  epic,  renders  the  recognition 
of  the  mythological  features  rmusually  difficult.  From  a  complete 
translation  of  the  epic,  a  confirmation  of  the  mythological  ideas  contained 
in  the  popular  sagas  may  be  expected.  Until  we  have  one,  we  are 
depended  on  the  sagas  alone.  That  is  not,  however,  to  be  regretted  at 
the  commencement ;  for  the  popular  sagas  are  short,  clear,  and  free  from 
Buddhistic  influences. 

The  study  of  the  Spring  Myth  leads  quite  naturally  to  the  desire 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  corresponding  Winter  Myth.  I  have 
now  succeeded  in  discovering  this  also,  and  I  hope  soon  to  submit  it  in 
a  German  translation. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  by  others  that  the  sagas  treated 
here  exist  among  the  people  in  oral  form.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
question  is  not  one  of  a  free  narration,  which  runs  the  risk  of  being 
altered  in  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  but  rather  of  matter  learnt  by 
heart,  at  the  recitation  of  which  (according  to  the  respective  versions) 
scarcely  a  word  is  altered.  A  girl  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  whose 
family  the  stories  of  Kesar  are  held  in  high  esteem,  related  the  following 
sagas  slowly,  so  that  the  master  of  the  Mission  School  she  attended  was 
enabled,  under  my  supervision,  to  take  them  down  word  for  word. 
This  First  Manuscript  is  the  formdation  of  the  accompanying  Tibetan 
text  almost  throughout.  In  the  comparison  and  confirmation  of  the 
text,  as  well  as  in  the  addition  of  some  new  features,  a  Second 
Manuscript  has  also  been  of  great  service.  This  was  prepared  for  me 
by  another  Ladakhi  who  is  able  to  write,  and  who  went  to  the  Bedas 
(a  caste  of  musicians  and  popular  entertairers),  and  wrote  down  literallj 
what  they  related.  The  two  manuscripts  deviate  a  little  from  one 

may  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  what  this  religion  has  been  to  the  ordinary  man. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  right  to  consider  the  Kesar  Sagas  as  mere  fairy-tales, 
told  for  the  amusement  of  the  people.  This  is  shown  most  plainly  by  a  comparison 
with  the  Ladakhi  Wedding  Ritual  and  the  popular  Bonpa  Hymnal  {gling  glu), 
which  run  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Kesar  Sagas  and  are  both  of  a  distinctly  religious 
cast. 
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another  both  in  the  form  of  the  narrative  and  in  the  wording  of  the  songa, 
but  agree  perfectly  in  everything  essential. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  on  the  poetical  form  of  the  songs, 
which  are  interspersed  in  the  narrative.  We  find  in  them  different 
kinds  of  rhythm  as  well  as  of  rhyme.  The  rhythms  are  almost 
always  formed  of  trochees,  which  corresponds  to  the  monosyllabic 
character  of  the  language.  Dactyls,  however,  also  occur,  especially 
when  a  sufifis.  is  added  to  a  dissyllabic  compound.  The  sentence - 
rhyme  peculiar  to  Tibet  is  the  one  which  occurs  in  almost  all  the 
songs  (i.e.,  two  or  three  sentences  are  formed  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
but  different  words  are  placed  in  the  corresponding  positions).  I  havvy 
tried  in  the  translation  to  imitate  the  sentence -rhyme  as  far  as  possible. 
With  regard  to  the  rhythms  I  have  allowed  myself  greatei  freedom.  i 

Finally,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  language  of  the  Tibetan 
text  is  not  the  classical  but  the  Ladakhi  dialect. 

An  Abridged  Episode  from  the  Kesar  Saga.  2 
Translation. 

I. 

The  first  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  the  Agus  (heroes). 

1.  In  the  land  of  gLing  there  were  once  the  wild  Agus  dPalle 
and  Khromo  and  dGani.  Because  there  was  no  king  in  the  land  of 
gLing,  deep  sorrow  came  over  Agu  dPaUe.  Agu  Khromo  was  a  bad 
man;  he  rejoiced  at  the  unhappiness  of  the  land.  One  day  the  wild 
Agus  went  to  tend  goats.  2.  Then  dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin  also 
came  from  the  upper  kingdom  of  the  gods  to  tend  goats.  All  at  once 
the  black  devil-bird  appeared,  and  wanted  to  carry  off  the  goats.  3. 
dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin  changed  himself  into  the  white  god-bird,  and 
both  fought.  4.  The  thought  occurred  to  all  the  Agus: — ‘The  black 
bird  seems  to  be  the  devil-bird.’  5.  Then  Agu  dPalle  seized  the 
sling,  and  sang  this  song : — 

6.  Oh  Sling,  thou  many-coloured  sling, 

7.  (My)  mother  spun  thee  in  her  time, 

8.  (My)  mother  plaited  thee  in  her  time, 


1  This  sentence -rhyme  is  the  same  type  of  parallelism  as  has  become  known 
from  Chinese  popular  poetry. 

2  The  division  into  nine  parts  is  my  own.  (A.  H.  Francke.) 
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9.  I  carried  it  when  I  was  a  boy,i 

10.  Oh  come,  oh  come  thou  oblong  stone, 

1 1 .  Hit  sure,  be  there  no  escape ! 

12.  So  singing,  he  slung  (the  stone),  and  hit  the  black  devil-bird 
on  the  wing  (or  shoulder-blade),  so  that  he  died.  13.  At  this  dBangpo- 
rgyab-bzhin  rejoiced  greatly,  and  in  order  to  shew  love  to  the  Agus, 
he  sang; — 

14.  Men  of  gling,  kindly  are  ye  come, 

15.  dPalle,  dGani,  kindly  are  ye  come, 

16.  A  cow  and  a  calf  vdll  I  give  you  a  hundredfold, 

17.  Foal  and  horse  will  I  give  you  a  hundredfold, 

18.  A  laden  pack-sheep  will  I  give  you  a  hundredfold, 

19.  Goat  and  kid  will  I  give  you  a  hundredfold, 

20.  A  saddled  horse  will  I  give  you  a  hundredfold, 

21.  A  yak  with  the  nose-ring  will  I  give  you  a  hundredfold! 

22.  When  he  had  sung  this  song,  the  Agus  said: — ‘All  that  is  not 
necessary.’  23.  To  Agu  dPalle  this  thought  occurred: — ‘The 
King  oT  Heaven  dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin  has  three  sons;  it  would 
be  good  if  be  sent  one  son  to  the  land  of  gLing  as  King.’  Therefore 
he  asked: — 24.  ‘O  give  a  child  as  chief  to  the  chiefless  land.’  Wlien 
dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin  heard  that,  he  went  back  quickly  to  the  upper 
kingdom  of  the  gods. 

II. 

The  second  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin’s 

Three  Sons. 

1.  The  king  of  the  gods,  dBangpo-rgyab-bzhin,  had  three 
sons,  Donldan,  Donyod  and  DOngrub.  Because  their  father  loved 
them  very  much,  he  did  not  like  to  send  even  one  to  the  land  of  gLing. 
2.  When  therefore  he  came  back  to  the  upper  kingdom  of  the  gods, 
he  ate  nothing  and  sat  there  in  anger.  3.  Then  his  son  Donldan 
brought  his  tea  and  his  food,  but  the  father  ate  nothing.  Donldan 
said ; — 

‘Father  I 

4.  Has  the  wolf  got  at  the  sheep  ? 

5.  Has  the  crow  got  at  the  breakfast  (or  midday  meal)  ? 

6.  Was  the  sling  lost  at  the  hunt  ?  ’ 


1  Lit.  :  Carrying  was  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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The  father  said : — 

7.  ‘  The  wolf  has  not  got  at  the  sheep, 

8.  The  croAv  has  not  got  at  the  breakfast, 

9.  The  sling  was  not  lost  at  the  hunt. 

10.  But  thou,  my  son,  Avilt  thou  go  as  chief  to  the  chiefless  land  of 
gLing  ?  If  thou  goest,  I  will  take  the  tea  and  the  food !  ’  11.  The  son 

said : — ‘  I  shall  not  go ! 

12.  If  the  dog  is  angry,  the  soup  is  left  (uneaten), 

13.  If  the  king  is  full  of  wrath,  the  roast  is  left  (uneaten)!’ 

14.  Then  came  the  son  Donyod  and  said: — 15.  ‘Father,  eat  the 
food  and  drink  the  teal’  16.  The  father  said: — ‘Thou,  my  son,  wilt 
thou  go  as  chief  to  the  chiefless  land  of  gLing?’  17.  The  son  said: — 
‘  I  shall  not  go ! 

18.  If  the  dog  is  angry,  the  soup  is  left  (uneaten), 

19.  If  the  king  is  full  of  wrath,  the  roast  is  left  (mieaten) !  ’ 

20.  Then  came  Dongrub,  the  smallest  of  all,  and  asked: — 

‘  Father! 

21.  Has  the  wolf  got  at  the  sheep  ? 

22.  Has  the  crow  got  at  the  breakfast  ? 

23.  Was  the  sling  lost  at  the  hunt  ?  ’ 

The  father  said : — 

24.  ‘  The  wolf  has  not  got  at  the  sheep, 

25.  The  ci’ow  has  not  got  at  the  breakfast, 

26.  The  sling  was  not  lost  at  the  hunt! 

27.  My  son,  wilt  thou  go  as  chief  to  the  chiefless  land  of 

gLing  i  ’ 

28.  Tire  son  said :  ‘  If  I  do  not  listen  to  the  word  of  father  and 
mother,  to  whose  word  shall  I  listen?  I  shall  go!’  '29.  Then  the 
father  took  the  tea  and  the  food.  Again  great  sadness  came  over  the 
father,  and  he  sang : — 

30.  (My)  son  Donldan,  ne  is  the  heart  of  my  thmking ; 

31 .  I  am  not  able  to  tear  out  one’s  heart  and  to  give  it  to  another ! 

32.  (My)  son  Donyod,  he  is  the  tongue  of  my  speaking. 

33.  It  is  not  right  to  tear  out  one’s  tongue  and  to  give  it  to 

another ! 

34.  (My)  son  Dongrub,  he  is  the  eye  of  my  seeing ; 

35.  It  is  not  right  to  tear  out  one’s  eye  and  to  give  it  to  another  !  ’ 
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36.  Then  spake  the  father : — ‘  Before  Dongrub  goes  to  the  land  of 
gLing,  all  you  (my)  sons  must  have  a  race  on  horseback  one  day  in  the 
morning,  37,  at  midday  play  at  dice,  38,  and  in  the  evening  shoot 
arrows.’  39.  So  they  aU  had  a  horse-race  in  the  morning,  and  the 
youngest  son  Dongrub  won  it.  40.  At  midday  they  played  at  dice, 
and  the  youngest  son  Dongrub  won.  41.  In  the  evening  they  shot 
arrows,  and  the  youngest  son  Dongrub  won.  42.  Then  came  the  time 
when  the  son  Dongrub  was  to  go  to  the  land  of  gLing . 


III. 

The  third  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  Dongrub,  who  is  fitted  out 
for  the  land  of  gLing. 

1.  Before  the  son  Dongrub  went  to  the  land  of  men,  the  high 
mother  gave  him  a  lesson,  the  high  father  gave  him  a  lesson.  Both  said 
thus : — ‘  Thou  needest 

2.  A  horse  that  always  knows  the  way  back, 

3.  A  horse  that  knows  how  to  fly  high, 

4.  A  knife  to  .stab  the  wicked  people, 

5.  A  knife  to  stab  Buddha, 

6.  An  arrow  that  always  knows  the  way  back !  ’ 

7.  Then  said  the  mother: — ‘0  yes,  it  is  hard  for  Dongrub  to  go 
to  the  land  of  men ! 

8.  rKyangbyung-dbyerpa  is  certainly 

9.  A  horse  that  always  knows  the  way  back, 

10.  A  horse  that  knows  how  to  fly  high. 

11.  The  knife  “  Three-fingers-long  ”  is  certainly 

12.  A  knife  to  stab  the  wicked  people, 

13.  A  knife  to  stab  Buddha. 

14.  The  blue  Srinyzhu  is  certainly 

16.  A  bow  whose  arrow  flies  back.  ’  This  is  the  lesson  of  the  high 
mother : — 

16.  ‘rKyangbyung-dbyerpa,  the  high  horse, 

17.  And  moreover  Srinyzhu,  the  blue  bow, 

18.  Thou  wilt  And  at  the  house  of  Uncle  brTandzin  the  Red. 

19.  Tsetse -ngangdmar  is  on  the  pass ; 

20.  Upon  her,  0  Dongrub,  thou  wilt  spring  well 

21.  And  of  that,  O  Dongrub,  thoir  wilt  die.’ 
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22.  So  then  the  son  went  to  fetch  the  horse,  the  knife,  and  the 
bow,  and  arrived  before  the  house  of  brTandzm  the  Red.  23.  There 
he  saw  the  horse,  whose  four  legs  were  fastened  with  chains.  When 
the  horse  heard  a  man  coming  he  sprang  up.  24.  Dongrub  spake: 
‘Uncle,  all  hail!  Give  me  the  horse  rKyangbyung-dbyerpa  and  the 
blue  bow  Srmyzhu  1  I,  the  son  Dongrub,  am  going  to  the  land  of  men. 
I  have  come  here  to  greet  my  ruicle!’  25.  The  uncle  said:  The 
horse  rKyangbyung-dbyerpa  is  here ;  lead  him  away !  the  blue  bow 
Srinyzhu  is  not  here,  but  in  Agu  Za’s  land!’.  26.  When  he  heard 
that,  he  went  to  Agu  Za’s  house,  leadmg  the  horse.  27.  In  the  middle 
of  the  way  was  a  white  and  a  black  pool.  28.  As  he  was  w'ashing  hh” 
hands  in  the  black  pool,  another  hand  came  out  of  the  water,  seized 
Dongrub’s  hand  and  held  it  fast.  29.  Then  said  Dongrub:  ‘Who  is 
it  that  seizes  my  hand  ?  ’  30.  Out  of  the  water  a  voice  answered : 

*  Why  art  thou  washmg  thy  hands  in,  our  water  ?  ’  31.  When  he  heard 

that,  Dongrub  spake  : — ‘Please,  please  let  my  hand  go!  I  am  in  haste. 
I  am  going  in  order  to  become  the  chief  of  the  chiefless  gLing-Land  and 
want  to  fetch  the  blue  bow  Srmyzhu  from  Agu  Za.’  32.  Then  it  was 
said  out  of  the  water: — ‘As  soon  as  thou  cryest,  saying,  “Agu  Za’* 
(the  giant)  will  swallow  thee.  Therefore  I  tell  thee  this:  In  Agu  Za’s 
body  is  the  knife  and  the  bow.  So  take  the  knife  hi  the  right  hand  and 
his  heart  in  the  left.  Then  if  thou  stab  his  heart,  he  will  cry,  “  Come 
out!  ”  ’  33.  Then  (he,  she,  it  ? )  let  Dongi'ub’s  hand  go,  and  vanished  in 

the  water. 

34.  When  Dongrub  arrived  at  Agu  Za’s  house,  the  Agu  put  his 
hand  out  at  the '  window,  seized  Dongrub  and  ate  him  up.  35.  So 
Dongrub  sat  in" the  body  (^f  the  Agu),  and  seized  the  knife  with  the 
right  hand.  In  the  left  he  took  the  heart,  and  stabbed.  36.  Then 
Agu  Za  cried: — ‘Who  is  in  my  body?  Come  out!’  37.  Dongmb 
said: — ‘My  good  Agu,  am  I  not  the  son  of  the  king  of  heaven, 
rGyabbzhin  ?  WTien  I  am  going  as  chief  to  the  chiefless  land  cf  gLing 
and  want  to  greet  Agu  and  ask  him  for  the  blue  bow'  Srinyzhu,  the 
Agu  seizes  me  and  swallows  me.’  38.  Then  spake  the  Agu: — ‘O 
my  heart,  all  had!  I  feel  ill!  Come  out!’  Dongrub  answered: — 39. 
‘  My  good  Agu,  wilt  thou  listen  to  my  word  ?  If  thou  listen  to  it,  I  will 
give  thee  sun  and  moon  to  eat  for  a  year.  Is  that  enough  ?  ’  40.  The 

Agu  said: — ‘It  is  enough,  O  my  eye!’  41.  Dongiub  spake: — ‘Then  I 
will  come  out  through  the  Agu’s  pineal  gland,  and  bring  the  whole 
brain  out  on  to  the  head!’  42.  The  Agu  requested: — ‘O  my  eye, 
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please  come  out  by  the  way  thou  wentest  in!’  43.  ‘Then  I  will  come 
out  at  the  Agu’s  sole.’  44.  ‘  O  my  eye,  rather  than  that  come  out  by 

the  way  thou  wentest  in!’  45.  Then  Dongrub  came  out  at  the  pit 
of  the  neck,  and  had  the  bow  and  the  knife  in  his  hand.  He  gave  sun 
and  moon  to  the  Agu  to  eat  for  a  year. 

46.  While  he  was  going  to  the  chiefless  land  of  gLing,  he  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  the  goat  Tsetse-ngangdmar  lying 
there.  He  sprang  on  to  it.  47.  The  goat  was  frightened,  and  carried 
him  on  to  the  summit  of  three  mountains.  There  it  threw  hun  down, 
and  Dongrub  died. 


IV. 

The  fourth  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  Dongrub’s  birth  on  the  earth. 

1.  When  Dongrub  had  died,  he  changed  himself  into  hail, 
and  came  down  to  the  land  of  gLing.  2.  There  he  was  born  to 
Gogzalhamo .  3.  Although  he  was  the  high  king  of  the  land  of  gLing,  he 
was  born  in  lowly  form.  4.  His  mouth  was  as  large  as  a  well,  and  (his) 
eyes  black  and  ugly.  5.  On  the  pillow  of  (his)  mother  there  was  some 
bad  meal.  The  child  suddenly  got  up,  (and)  went  and  ate  some  of  the 
meal.  6.  The  mother  said : — ‘  He  does  not  give  himself  time  to  grow, 
but  eats  meal  (already)!’  She  clothed  it  with  a  piece  of  ass’s  sackcloth, 
tied  a  goat’s  hair  string  around  it,  and  put  a  stone  upon  it.  7.  For 
the  mother  was  ashamed  of  the  child’s  lowly  form.  8.  At  the  same 
^ime  the  spouse  bKur  dmanmo  from  the  kingdom  of  the  gods  changed 
herself  into  the  mother  dKar  thigmo  and  went  to  prepare  some  soup 
for  Gogzalhamo.  9.  Mother  dKar  thigmo  said: — ‘Well,  Gogzalhamo, 
what  has  been  born  to  you?’  Gogzalhamo  spake: — 10.  ‘Of'aU  that 
which  was  or  was  not  born  to  me  there  is  nothing  left.  It  was  born 
with  ugly  black  eyes  and  a  mouth  like  a  well,  and  it  ate  meal  without 
giving  itself  time  to  giow.  I  have  clothed  it  with  a  piece  of  ass’s  sack¬ 
cloth,  and  put  a  stone  on  it.  There  it  is,  under  the  stone!’  Mother 
dKar  thigmo  took  the  child  from  under  the  stone,  and  the  child  said: — 

12.  ‘  Kinder  art  thou  than  water,  0  Lady  dKar  thigmo,  now 

listen ! 

13.  Kinder  than  even  (my)  mother,  0  Lady  dKar  thigmo,  now 

listen ! 

14.  After  the  manner  of  men,  a  bowl  should  be  filled  with  butter; 
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15.  Gogzalhamo,  however,  threw  to  me  buckwheat. 

16.  After  the  manner  of  men,  the  child  should  be  put  in 

the  child-sack  ;  ’ 

17.  Gogzalhamo,  however,  put  sackcloth  around  me. 

18.  A  son  is  horn  to  the  mother!  says  he, 

19.  A  son  is  born  to  Gogza!  says  he, 

20.  And  he  blows  white  bands  up  to  the  sky. 

21.  A  son  is  born  to  the  mother!  says  he, 

22.  A  son  is  born  to  Gogza !  says  he, 

23.  And  he  blows  red  bands  across  the  earth. 

24.  A  son  is  born  to  the  mother!  says  he, 

25.  A  son  is  born  to  Gogza!  says  he, 

26.  And  he  blows  blue  bands  down  to  the  waters.’ 

V. 

The  fifth  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  Khromo,  who  sought  to 
harm  Kesar,  the  King  of  the  Gods. 

1.  While  this  was  going  on,  Agu  Khromo  heard  that  Kesar,  the 
king  of  the  gods,  had  been  born  to  Gogzalhamo.  2.  Therefore  he 
said  to  seven  priests  from  the  east : — ‘  In  that  cottage  there  is  a  child. 
If  you  can  kill  the  child,  I  will  give  you  half  of  (my)  castle  and  land.  ’ 
3.  Then  the  priests  from  the  east  disguised  themselves  as  beggars  and 
went  to  Gogzalhamo ’s  cottage.  4.  Gogzalhamo  thought : — ‘  These  seven 
men  are  beggars ;  ’  filled  a  golden  and  a  silver  plate  for  them,  and  brought 
it  out.  5.  The  seven  spiritua’  beggars  said : — ‘  We  need  neither  a  golden 
nor  a  silver  plate.  Give  us  the  child!  We  want  to  teach  it  religion.’ 
Then  Gogzalhamo  gave  them  the  child.  6.  Then  came  Mother  dKar 
thigmo,  and  cried: — ‘Gogzalhamo,  to  whom  have  you  given  the  child 
away?’  7.  Gogzalhamo  answered: — ‘Seven  priests,  who, said,  “We 
want  to  teach  it  religion”,  have  carried  it  off.’  8.  Then  spake  Mother 
dKar  thigmo : — ‘  How  could  you  give  the  child  away !  ’  and  Gogzalhamo 
ran  to  get  back  the  child,  tiU  she  met  the  seven  beggars.  9.  The 
beggars  had  bound  the  child’s  arms  and  legs  with  chains,  had  laid  fire 
on  his  heart,  and  were  pouring  boiling  water  into  his  mouth.  10.  When 


1  In  Ladakh,  it  is  a  sack  filled  with  dry  horse-dung  to  keep  the  child  warm. 
In  this  way  baby  linen,  etc.  is  spared.  (Franeke’s  note.) 
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the  mother  saw  that,  she  came  before  the  seven  beggars,  and  cried: — 

‘  Give  me  my  child !  ’  The  child  said : — 

11.  ‘  Fourfold  I  lie  here  not  bound  : 

12.  In  four  directions  four  enemies  will  fall. 

13.  On  my  breast  I  feel  no  flame: 

14.  It  is  a  sign  of  flaming  happiness. 

16.  Hot  water  I  do  not  feel  on  my  head: 

16.  It  is  a  sign  of  tea,  beer  (and)  milk  to  come.’ 

17.  As  he  sang  this,  the  child  said: — ‘  Hung  one,  hung  two!’  broke 
the  chains  and  ran  to  his  mother.  Then  Gogzalhamo  carried  the  child 
home.  18.  But  the  seven  priests  from  the  east  changed  themselves 
into  beetles  and  devoured  the  ashes  of  the  fire. 

19.  Sc  when  Agu  Khromo  knew  that  the  child  was  not  yet 
conquered,  he  said: — ‘I  will  go  myself;’  (and)  came  and  asked 
Gogzalhamo : — ‘  Where  is  the  child  ?  Has  he  grown  big  ?  ’  20.  The 

child  said: — ‘  My  good  Agu,  I  am  here!’  Whereupon  Khromo  took  the 
child  out  of  the  bed  and  carried  him  off.  21.  There  was  a  rock  of 
poison  there.  Upon  it  he  wanted  to  throw  the  child.  But  although 
Agu  Khromo  was  able  to  whirl  him  round,  he  could  not  throw  him  on  to 
the  rock.  22.  The  child  said : — ‘  Swing  me  round,  good  Agu,  do !  Throw 
me  off,  do!’  23.  The  Agu  said;— ‘I  am  tired,  I  caimot  any  longer!’ 
24.  Whereupon  the  child  cried : — ‘  Now  the  Agu’s  time  for  whirhng 
(me)  round  is  past;  now  it  is  my  turn!’  (and)  saying  this,  he  threw  the 
Agu  on  to  the  poisonous  rock.  25.  As  the  rock  was  of  fiery  poison,  one 
side  of  Khromo ’s  body  got  burnt. 

26.  One  day  Agu  dPalle,  Agu  dGani  and  Agu  Khromo  went 
himting  together,  and  killed  a  wild  yak.  To  the  place  where  they  killed 
it  the  chiM  came  also.  27.  The  Agus  said: — ‘Go,  carry  a  whole  leg 
at  once  to  thy  mother !  ’  The  child  bit  his  teeth  into  a  tendon  of  the 
leg,  carried  it  off,  gave  it  to  his  mother,  and  came  back.  28.  Then  the 
Agus  said : — ‘  Take  all  the  intestines  and  the  inwards  also  to  (thy)  mother !  ’ 
and  sent  him  way.  The  child  wrapped  it  all  up  in  his  hip-cloth,  bit  with 
(his)  teeth  into  the  upper  end  of  the  incestines,  and  carried  it  home  to 
(his)  mother.  Then  he  returned.  29.  Agu  Khromo  became  angry,  threw 
the  wooden  poker  (at  him),  and  hit  the  child  on  the  mole  at  the  back  of 
^^he  neck,  so  that  he  fainted  and  fell  to  the  ground.  30.  Then  said 
Agu  dPalle  to  Kliromo: — ‘  He  is  also  a  member  of  our  father’s  brothers. 
They  will  avenge  him  on  thee! ’  Then  Agu  Khromo  was  frightened,  and 
spake  to  the  child: — 31.  ‘Listen,  Street-boy;  get  up,  please!  I  will 
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give  thee  the  chief  ford  of  a  hundred  fords.’  32.  The  child  asked: — 
‘  Wilt  thou  give  it  (to  me),  my  good  Agu  ?  ’  and  got  up.  33.  When  the 
Street-child  had  received  the  chief  ford  of  a  hundred  fords,  it  allowed 
no  one  to  cross  it.  34.  One  day  as  Agu  Khromo  was  coming  through 
the  water  at  that  chief  ford,  the  Street-child  cried : — 35.  ‘  Who  is 
coming  through  the  water  there  ?  ’  and  threw  a  stone  a,t  Khromo.  36. 
Agu  Khromo  said: — ‘  Ow,  it  is  I!  ’  and  the  cnild  cried  smilingly: — ‘  Why 
didst  thou  not  say  that  before,  my  good  Agu?’  37.  The  Street-boy 
became  very  powerful.  If  no  part  of  the  mourning-feast  was  given  to 
him,  he  let  no  funeral  procession  pass;  and  if  no  part  of  the  marriage, 
feast  was  given  to  him,  he  let  no  marriage  procession  cross.  All  that  he 
carried  away,  and  gave  it  to  Gogzalhamo. 

VI. 

The  sixth  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  the  Maiden  ’aBruguma,  whom 

the  Street-child  met. 

1.  Now  at  that  time  the  Street-child  went  to  the  upper  Groma-field 
to  gather  groma  ^  roots,  and  met  there  the  maiden  ’aBruguma  and 
her  handmaid  Darlhagochodma.  2.  The  Street-child  found  as  many 
roots  as  a  horse’s  head  or  yak’s  head  is  great,  and  made  a  loaf  for  himself 
out  of  them.  3.  Maiden  ’aBruguma  and  Darlhagochodma  found  only 
one  dry  root  each.  4.  As  they  found  no  more,  the  handmaid  said  to  the 
Street  -  child  : — ‘Give  our  Lady  ’aBruguma  a  piece  of  root-bread  too!’ 
6.  The  Street-child  answered : — ‘  No,  little  sister,  I  must  nourish  my 
mother!’  6.  Then  he  ate  some  of  the  root-bread  before  the  two  girls, 
and  spake,  ‘  Sindiremalag  !  ’  While  he  said  that,  the  loaf  grew  whole 
again,  and  he  began  to  eat  once  more.  7.  Then  spake  he:-^‘Now 
Maiden  ’aBruguma  shall  also  eat  some.  But  as  much  as  she  eats  must 
be  brought  back  again.  There,  eat  some!’  8.  Maiden  ’aBruguma 
ate  half  of  the  loaf  and  said,  ‘  Sindiremalag  !  ’  But  although  she  said 
that,  nothing  came  back.  The  mark  of  the  teeth  remained.  9.  Then 
spake  the  Street-child O  thou  daughter  of  Father  brTanpa,  O 
thou  daughter  of  Mother  Chord !  Give  me  back  my  bread !  If  I  see 
a  dog,  the  dog  shall  hear  of  it ;  if  I  see  a  man,  the  man  shall  hear  of  it !  ’ 
10.  When  Maiden  ’aBruguma  heard  that,  she  thought  he  was  angry, 
and  spake  to  the  Street-boy: — ‘  To-morrow  we  are  going  to  have  a  feast. 


1  Oroma  is  a  species  of  potentilla. 
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and  thou  shalt  take  part  in  it!’  11.  The  Street-child  asked: — ‘Shall 
I  take  part,  little  sister  ?  ’  and  ’aBruguma  said : — ‘  Yes  thou  shalt  be 
there.’  12.  On  the  next  day  the  Street-child  went  earher  than  all 
(the  rest)  to  ’aBruguma’s  house,  and  hid  himself  behind  the  upper 
door-beam.  13.  So  when  all  the  people  had  come  together  to  the 
feast,  ’aBruguma  said : — ‘  Are  we  all  here  ?  Shut  the  door  before  the 
Street-child  comes!’  14.  Then  the  Street-child  called  out  from 
the  beam  ; — ‘  I  have  already  arrived,  little  sister  !  ’  15.  ’aBruguma 

spake: — ‘And  I  had  just  said  that  he  had  not  come  yet!’  16.  He 
called  out  laughing: — ‘  So  I  just  heard  (my)  little  sister  say!  If  I  see  a 
dog,  the  dog  shall  hear  of  it ;  if  I  see  a  man,  the  man  shall  hear  of 
it!’  17.  Then  spake  ’aBruguma: — ‘Listen,  Street-child,  to-morrow 
we  are  going  to  give  a  friendly  beer-banquet.  All  the  Agus  are  going 
to  come  to  it.  Wilt  thou  also  be  there?’  18.  He  spake: — ‘Little 
sister,  wilt  thou  listen  to  my  word  ?  ’  The  maiden  said : — ‘  I  will  listen  to 
it.’  19.  He  spake:— ‘Then  thou  must  say  this  to  Agu  dPalle  and  the 
others : — 

20.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  life,  let  him  have  children 

beyond  measure! 

21.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  blessing,  let  his  hfe  be  like 

that  of  the  gods ! 

22.  Drink  without  touching  the  ten  finger-tips, 

23.  And  without  wetting  the  silk  of  the  tongue,  ^ 

24.  Nor  may’st  thou  knock  the  pearls  of  the  teeth ;  ^ 

25.  Drink  with  the  soul, 

26.  Yea,  drink  with  the  heart!’ 

27.  So  the  next  morning,  when  all  the  Agus  had  come  together, 
’aBruguma  brought  the  beer  of  friendship,  came  before  Agu  dGani, 
and  said : — 

28.  ‘Hail,  on  (thy)  golden  throne,  0  Agu  dGani,  now  listen! 

29.  See  this  vessel,  filled  with  thoughts  and  nine-fold  buttered.  3 


1  Literally  :  And  without  tasting  with  the  silken  knots  of  the  tongue. 

3  Literally  :  Not  knocking  the  teeth  like  milk,  like  a  rosary,  like  pearls. 

3  A  small  pica  of  butter  (called  yar)  which  is  smeared  round  the  edge  of  a 
vessel  with  the  thumb  to  honour  a  guest.  Dr.  Laufer  asks  for  an  analysis 
of  this  sentence.  The  Tibetan  text  is  properly  bungpa  bsarnpas  don  sgrubla  mis 
brgyabs  dgu  brgyabs  shig  yod.  This  means  literally:  ‘A  vessel  furnished  with 
thoughts  according  to  the  meaning  {don),  smeared  by  men,  smeared  ninefold,  such 
it  is’ ;  brgyabs  is  said  instead  of  yar  brgyabs.  it  is  smeared  with  butter. 
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30.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  life,  let  him  be  blessed 

with  many  children ! 

31.  Who  t^kes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  blessing,  let  his  life  be 

like  that  of  the  gods ! 

32.  Drink  without  touching' the  ten  finger-tips, 

33.  And  without  wetting  the  silk  of  the  tongue, 

34.  Nor  may’st  thou  knock  the  pearls  of  the  teeth ; 

35.  Diink  with  the  soul, 

36.  Yea,  drink  with  the  heart! ’ 

Then  spake  Agu  dGani: — 

37.  ‘  Not  wetting  the  tongue, 

38.  Not  filling  the  stomach, 

39.  Not  touching  the  bands, 

40.  How  then  shall  I  drink  it  ?  Away  with  the  bowl!  ’ 

41 .  Because  he  spoke  so,  the  girl  carried  the  vessel  to  Agu  dPalle : — 

42.  ‘  Hail  on  (thy)  throne  of  shell,  O  Agu  dPalle,  now  listen! 

43.  See  this  vessel,  fiUed  with  thoughts  and  nine-fold  buttered! 

44.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  life,  let  him  be  blessed 

with  many  children! 

45.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  blessing,  may  he  live  as  long 

as  the  gods ! 

46.  Drink  without  touching  the  ten  finger-tips, 

47.  And  without  wetting  the  silk  of  the  tongue, 

48.  Nor  may’st  thou  knock  the  pearls  of  the  teeth  ; 

49.  Drink  with  the  soul, 

50.  Yea,  drink  with  the  heart! ’ 

Then  spake  Agu  dPalle : — 

51.  ‘  Not  wetting  the  tongue, 

52.  Not  filling  the  stomach, 

53.  Not  touching  the  hands, 

54.  How  then  shall  I  drink  it  ?  Away  Avith  the  bowl !  ’ 

55.  Then  ’aBruguma  said  to  the  Agus : — ‘  Shall  I  ask  the  Street- 
child  also  1  ’  56.  The  Agus  spake : — ‘  He  is  also  a  member  of  our  father’s 

brothers’  (clan).  Ask  him  also,  do!’  57.  And  ’aBruguma  addressed 
him; — ‘Yes,  listen.  Street-child,  give  me  thy  bowl!’  58.  The  Street- 
child  spake : — ‘  Yes,  certainly,  little  sister,  just  as  thou  hast  said  to  the 
Agus,  speak  also  to  me !  ^  So  ’aBruguma  sang : — 
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59.  ‘Thou  on  (thy)  wooden  chair,  thou  Street-boy  there,  now 

listen ; 

60.  See  this  vessel,  filled  with  thoughts  and  nine-fold  buttered! 

61 .  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  life,  let  him  be  blessed  with 

many  children. 

62.  Who  takes  a  drink  of  the  beer  of  blessing,  may  he  live  as 

long  as  the  gods  I 

63.  Drink  without  touching  the  ten  finger-tips, 

64.  And  without  wetting  the  silk  of  the  tongue, 

65.  Nor  may’st  thou  knock  the  pearls  of  the  teeth  I 

66.  Drink  with  the  soul, 

67.  Yea,  drink  with  the  heart !  ’ 

68.  Thereupon  the  Strftet-child  said : — ‘  Little  sister,  wait  a  little !  ’ 
Then  he  threw  the  vessel  towards  the  sky  with  his  stick  studded  with 
dog’s  teeth,  and  drank  the  beer  out  of  the  sky.  69.  While  he  drank  it, 
he  said:— ‘  I  feel  how  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  rGyabbzhin,  is  giving  me  a 
drink  of  the  beer  of  friendship!’  Then  all  the  Street-folk  shouted: — 
‘Now  our  Street-boy  has  got  Lady  ’aBruguma  as  bride!  Hurrah  for 


The  seventh  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  ’aBruguma,  who 
becomes  Kesar’s  bride. 

1 .  The  Sovereign  of  Heaven  had  heard  the  shoutmg  of  the  Street- 
child,  and  he  came  with  the  whole  retinue  of  heaven  and  the  retinue  of 
the  water-spirits,  and  held  a  horse-race  with  all  the  Agus.  2.  The 
handmaid  Darlhagochodma  took  Lady  ’aBruguma  to  the  race-course, 
and  put  her  on  a  rock.  3.  The  handmaid  said: — ‘  To-day  listen  to  my 
word:  Upon  whose  horse  thou  canst  jump  at  the  race,  his  bride  thou 
wilt  be! 

4.  Listen  to-day  to  the  word  of  the  servant, 

5.  Listen  to  Darlhagochodma ’s  word! 

6.  To-day  will  the  skin  be  pulled  over  thy  ears ;  2 

7.  Father  brTanpa’s  daughter  will  receive  blows !  ’ 


1  Yitshaho  ! — shouted  at  weddings. 

2  Dr.  Laufer  asks  for  an  analysis  of  this  sentence.  The  Tibetan  has:  rkyab 
rlon  ni  bumola  rkyal  shua  btang  yin.  The  literal  translation  is:  ‘To  the  girl  who 
is  like  a  wet  leather-bag,  will  be  given  a  peeling  off  of  the  skin.  ’  In  my  translation 
I  made  use  of  the  corresponding  German  idiom. 
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8.  Then  the  king  of  Heaven,  rGyabbzhin,  came  riding  along, 
and  ’aBruguma  spake : — 

9.  ‘  I  know  neither  the  man  that  is  riding, 

10.  Nor  even  the  swift  horse  underneath.’ 

Thereupon  the  handmaid  said: — 

11.  ‘If  thou  knowest  not  the  man  that  is  riding, 

12.  Know,  that  is  the  King  of  Heaven; 

13.  And  the  swift  steed  underneath 

14.  Is  the  god’s  horse,  called  the  Bay. 

15.  Man  and  horse  touch  not,  let  them  go!  If  thou  jumpest  now, 

then  thou  committest  a  great  sin  against  the  gods  1  ’ 

So  ’aBruguma  did  not  junlp. 

16.  Then  the  Earth -Mother,  sKyabsbdun  came  riding  along. 
Lady  ’aBruguma  spake : — 

17.  ‘  I  know  neither  the  man  that  is  riding, 

18.  Nor  even  the  swift  horse  underneath.’ 

The  handmaid  said: — 

19.  ‘If  thou  knowest  not  yet  the  man  that  is  riding, 

20.  See,  it  is  sKyabsbdun,  the  Earth -Mother ; 

21.  And  the  swift  horse  underneath, 

22.  That  is  the  red  earth -horse. 

23.  Rider  and  horse  touch  not,  let  them  go!  If  thou  jumpest 

now,  then  thou  committest  a  great  sin  against  the  earth !  ’ 

So  ’aBruguma  did  not  jump. 

24.  Then  ICogpo,  the  King  of  the  water -spirits,  came  riding 
along,  and  ’aBruguma  spake  :— 

25.  ‘  I  know  neither  the  man  that  is  riding, 

26.  Nor  even  the  swift  horse  underneath.’ 

The  servant  said : — 

27.  ‘If  thou  knowest  not  yet  the  man  that  is  riding, 

28.  See,  it  is  ICogpo,  the  Water-king; 

29.  And  the  swift  steed  underneath, 

30.  That  is  the  blue  water-horse. 

31.  Rider  and  horse  touch  not,  let  them  go!  If  thou  jumpest 

now,  thou  committest  a  gr6at  sin  against  the  water-spirits  !  ’ 
So  ’aBruguma  did  not  jump. 
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32.  Then  all  the  Agus  of  the  land  of  gLing  came  riding  past, 
and  ’aBruguma  did  not  jump.  33.  Last  of  all  the  Street-child 
came  riding  along.  He  had  put  off  his  humble  form.  He  had  a  reddish, 
violet  crown,  i  and  (his)  horse  a  short,  reddish -violet  mane.  On  the 
man’s  right  shoulder  the  sun  was  rising,  (and)  on  left  the  moon. 
’aBruguma  spake ; — 

34.  ‘I  know  neither  the  man  that  is  riding, 

35.  Nor  even  the  swift  horse  underneath.’ 

Then  said  Darlhagochodma : — 

36.  ‘If  thou  knowest  not  yet  the  man  that  is  riding, 

37.  See,  it  is  Kesar,  of  gLing  the  King  ; 

38.  And  the  swift  steed  underneath, 

39.  It  is  the  noble  rKyangbyung  dbyerpa. 

40.  Now  if  everything  is  well  carried  out,  then  all  people  will 
caU  me  Gochodma  (that  is:  She  that  fulfils).  If  it  is  not  carried  out 
weU,  then  I  shall  call  myself  Gomichod  (that  is:  Unfulfilled).  Man 
and  horse  let  not  pass;  seize  them.  ’  41.  So  when  Kesar  came  riding  on, 

the  Maiden  ’aBruguma  suddenly  jumped  on  to  the  hoise.  42.  As  the 
maiden  jumped,  Kesar  put  on  his  humble  form  again,  caused  a  strong 
smell  of  hce,  and  changed  the  horse  into  a  feniale  Dzo  with  broken  horns. 
43.  Tnen  all  the  street-folk  shouted ‘ Hurrah  for  love !  Lady  ’aBruguma 
is  our  Street-boy’s  bride !  ’  Then  ’aBruguma  made  the  Street-child  her 
bridegroom,  and  took  hun  home. 


VIII. 

The  eighth  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  Kesar,  who  teases  ’aBruguma. 

1.  One  day  ’aBruguma ’s  mother  spread  the  carpet  out  the  wrong- 
way  round,  so  that  it  had  the  front  edge  towards  the  'w'-all.  2.  The 
Street-boy  said:— ‘Where  the  front  edge  of  the  carpet  is,  there  the  face 
of  the  guest  must  also  be,  ’  and  sat  down  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
wall.  3.  Then  spake  Father  brTanpa  to  ’aBruguma The  boy  is 
nine  times  too  clever;  he  will  run  away  j^et.’  4.  Therefore  the  maiden 
covered  the  Street-boy  with  a  pot,  turning  it  upside  down.  2  5.  Now 


^  Tuft  of  hair  (according  to  Dr.  Laufer  and  Jaschke’s  Dictionary). 

2  Dr.  Laufer’s  translation,  ‘she  put  him  in  a  pot  with  his  face  underneath’, 
is  impossible;  kha  is  the  opening  of  the  pot. 
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although  the  handmaid  and  the  maiden  herself  sat  before  it  keeping 
watch,  the  Street-child  escaped  without  letting  either  hear  an3dhing.  6. 
Before  the  aoor  he  tore  his  upper  garment  in  pieces  near  the  place  where 
the  dogs  were  kept,  killed  a  goat  and  poured  its  blood  out.  The  entrails 
of  the  goat  he  wrapped  round  the  teeth  of  the  dogs.  Then  he  fled  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  valley.  7.  When  Father  brTanpa  saw  that 
(before  the  door),  he  said  to  ’aBruguma: — ‘My  daughter,  go  and  look 
for  him !  The  dogs  have  surely  not  eaten  him !  ’  Then  ’aBruguma  went 
to  look  for  him  all  around  on  a  hundred,  (yea)  a  thousand  mountains, 
and  did  not  And  him.  8.  The  maiden’s  dress  tore  right  up  to  the 
collar.  (Her)  shoes  tore  from  the  sole  right  up  to  the  top.  9.  As  she 
did  not  find  him  yet,  she  went  to  Agu  dPalle  and  Agu  dGani,  and 
spake : — 

10.  ‘Thou  on  (thy)  golden  throne,  Agu  dGani,  now  listen! 

11.  Early  in  the  morning  I  began  to  climb,  and  came  on  to  the 

golden  hill ; 

12.  In  the  evening  I  descended,  and  came  to  the  coppei  -field. 

13.  Did  he  then  come  for  copper  ?  I  would  now  like  to  ask  the 

Agu!’ 

Agu  dGani  spake : — 

14.  ‘If  the  dogs  have  devoured  the  Street-child, 

15.  Then  will  the  skin  be  pulled  over  thy  ears, 

16.  Then  indeed  will  blows  be  laid  on  brTanpa ’s  daughter!’ 

So  ‘aBruguma  went  to  Agu  dPaUe,  and  spake : — ■ 

17.  ‘  Thou  on  (thy)  throne  of  shell  there,  Agu  dPalle,  then  listen! 

18.  In  the  morning  I  began  to  climb,  and  came  on  to  the  silver 

MU; 

19.  In  the  evening  I  descended,  and  came  to  the  lead-fields. 

20.  Did  he  then  come  for  lead  ?  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Agu.’ 

Agu  dPalle  said: — • 

21.  ‘If  the  dogs  have  devoured  the  Street-child, 

22.  Then  will  the  skin  be  pulled  over  thy  ears, 

23.  Then  indeed  will  blows  be  laid  on  brTanpa’s  daughter!’ 

24.  Then  spake  ’aBruguma; — ‘Everybody  says  that!’  and  went 
to,  look  for  him  again.  Then  she  took  a  stone  which  had  a  hole  (in  it), 
looked  through  (it),  (to  see)  whether  she  could  see  him,  and  caught 
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sight  of  him  in  the  innermost  corner  of  the  valley.  25.  And  he  had 
the  reddish-violet  crown  on,  and  (his)  horse  (had)  the  reddish -violet 
mane ;  he  had  put  off  his  humble  form,  and  was  dancing  around  merrily. 
26.  Then  the  maiden  ran  as  fast  as  ever  she  could,  and  reached  place 
where  he  was.  27.  He  said: — ‘  Well,  girl,  from  where  hast  thou  come  ? 
and  gave  her,  in  a  piece  of  a  broken  cup,  a  loathsome  lump  of  bad  meal, 
which  he  had  kneaded  together.  28.  He  spake : — ‘  If  thou  eatest  this, 
I  will  run  off  again !  ’  ’aBruguma  ate  it  and  said : — ‘  Then  go,  good 
King,  do!’  He  spake: — 29.  ‘And  thou,  the  rich  daughter  of  a  rich 
man,  hast  eaten  up  the  whole  bad  dough.  30.  If  I  meet  a  dog,  the 
dog  shall  hear  of  it.  31.  If  I  meet  a  man,  the  man  shall  hear  of  itl’ 
32.  Then  they  both  went  back  to  Mother  Gogzalhamo. 

33.  One  day  as  the  Street-boy  was  preparing  a  feast,  he  slaughtered 
many  sheep  and  goats.  34.  One  skinned  animal  he  hid  in  ’aBruguma’s 
cloak,  and  said: — 36.  ‘One  skinned  animal  is  missing!  Who  is  the 
thief  ?  Mother,  thou  hast  surely  not  stolen  it  ?  ’  36.  The  mother 

answered : — ‘  Would  I  then  take  anything  besides  what  thou  hast  given 
me?’  37.  He, spake:- — ‘Handmaid,  thou  hast  surely  not  stolen  it?’ 
38.  The  handmaid  answered: — ‘Would  I  then  take  anything  besides 
what  the  king  has  given  me?’  39.  Then  he  spake  to  ’aBruguma: — 
‘And  thou  wilt  surely  steal  nothing,  thou  rich  child  of  a  rich  man  ?  Stand 
up  now,  and  shake  (yourself)!’  40.  ’aBruguma  said: — ‘Would  I  then 
take  anything  besides  what  the  king  has  given  me  ?  ’  All  at  once  she 
stood  up,  and  as  she  shook  (herself),  it  dropped  out  of  her  cloak.  41. 
The  Street-child  said : — ‘And  thou  has  stolen  it,  thou  rich  child  of  a  rich 
man !  I  will  not  go  with  thee !  ’  In  this  way  he  teased  her. 

IX. 

The  ninth  Tale  is  the  Tale  of  the  Wedding. 

1 .  Mother  Gogzalhamo  spread  out  three  carpets,  one  blue,  one 
red  and  one  white.  Then  she  hung  up  three  ribbons,  one  white,  one 
red  and  one  blue.  2.  She  spake  to  ’aBruguma : — ‘  Shut  (thy)  eyes  tight, 
take  one  out  of  all  these  ribbons,  and  go  and  sit  down  on  one  of  the 
carpets!  I  shall  wait  for  a  dream.’  3.  So  ’aBruguma  shut  (her)  eyes 
tight,  took  a  ribbon  and  went  on  to  a  carpet.  4.  She  took  a  blue  ribbon, 
and  came  on  to  the  blue  caipet.  5  (Her)  mother  said: — ‘  Now  is  Kesar, 
the  King  of  the  gods,  thy  portion.  Later  on  the  white  tents  of  Yarkand 
mil  be  thy  portion!’  This  she  spake  prophesying.  6.  In  the  same 
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moment  the  Street-child  had  put  on  (his)  lowly  form  again.  7. 
’aBruguma  spake  to  (her)  mother Give  me  back  the  man  who  was 
just  here!’  8.  (Her)  mother  said; — ‘I  will  go  (and  look  for  him) 
mth  thee.’  9.  The  Street-child  had  been  brought  to  the  glorious 
castle,  and  been  stripped  of  (his  humble  body  by  (his)  father’s  brothers. 
10.  Maiden  ’aBruguma  arrived  before  the  castle  and  saw  the  horse 
rKyan^byun^  dbyerpa.  11.  The  horse  spake:  ■  Lady  aBrugu, 
enter !  ’  ’aBruguma  said ‘  I  have  lost  my  former  husband.  ’  12.  Then 

the  horse  took  the  maiden  up  with  his  teeth  and  threw  her  into  the 
glorious  castle.  13.  Then  King  Kesar,  got  a  golden  throne,  and 
’aBruguma  a  throne  of  turquoise.  14.  Now  they  were  happy,  and 
became  stout.  Three  nights  long  they  celebrated  their  wedding,  and 
three  days  long  they  gave  feasts.  The  tale  and  the  story  is  at  an  end. 


THE  SPRING  MYTH  OF  THE  KESAR  SAGA  (II.)  ^ 


(By  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke) 

Additions  to  the  Saga  from  other  Versions. 

Preliminary  Note, 

The  Kesar  Saga  is  told  differently  in  different  villages.  To  ai-rive 
at  a  final  solution  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  the  oral  tales  (kha 
sgrungs)  or  the  Kesar  Epic  (dPe  sgrungs)  are  the  original  source  with 
regard  to  Ladakh,  it  will  be  necessary  ta  arrange  something  like  a  Kesar- 
survey  of  Ladakh,  i.e.,  in  every  village  the  following  material  will 
have  to  be  collected: — (1)  the  version  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  (2)  the  gLing 
glu  (Hymnal  of  the  Kesar  Saga),  (3)  the  marriage  ritual  of  the  village. 
All  this  material  will  have  to  be  compared  with  the  Kesar  Epic. 

List  of  Additions. 

The  following  list  of  additions  is  not,  in  the  least,  claimed  as  a  full  one. 

1.  At  the  place  where  the  Agus  ask  for  a  king,  the  following  request 
is  also  added:  ‘Send  us  nine  kinds  of  corn-seed,  and  also  horses,  oxen 
and  many  four-footed  animals.  ’ 

2.  First  detailed  version  of  the  story  of  the  birth:- — Gogzalhamo 
sat  spinning  in  her  room  while  the  had  was  falling.  As  she  was  himgry 
just  then,  she  ate  some  hail-stones,  and  soon  after  conceived.  When 
the  hail  came,  all  the  horses  fled:  the  mare  Thsaldang  was' the  last. 
All  the  dogs  also  fled,  the  she-dog  dKarmo  was  the  last ;  all  the  sheep 
fled,  and  the  ewe  Dromo  was  the  last;  all  the  goats  fled,  and  Tsetse- 
ngangdmar  was  the  last.  Then  came  Agu  dPalle  and  brought  food 
to  the  animals  that  were  with  child.  Thereupon  the  mare  Thsaldang 
gave  birth  to  the  foal  rKyang-byung-dbyerpa,  the  she-dog  dKarmo 
to  the  puppy  Drumbu-brang-dkar,  the  ewe  Dromo  to  the  lamb 
mThsalmig,  the  she-goat  Tsetse -ngangdmar  to  the  kid  Tsetse- 
ngangdmar. 


1  Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquarij,  Vol.  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  32-40. 
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3.  Second  version  of  the  story  of  the  birth : — Mother  Gogzalhamo 
heard  within  her  a  voice,  which  said:  ‘I  must  be  born  in  the  lofty  sky; 
please  go  to  the  lofty  sky !  ’  So  she  went,  and  gave  birth  to  (the)  sun  and 
moon.  Then  it  said:  ‘Sun  and  moon  I  am  not;  I  must  be  born  on  the 
lofty  mountain ;  please  go  on  to  the  lofty  mountain !  ’  So  she  went, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  white  ice-lion.  Then  it  said:  ‘The  white  ice-lion 
I  am  not;  I  must  be  born  on  the  lofty  rock;  please  go  on  to  the  lofty 
rock.’  So  she  went,  and  gave  birth  to  the  wild  bird-king.  In  this  way 
the  narrative  progresses,  and  Gogzalhamo  gives  birth  to  the  horse 
rKyangbyung-khadkar  in  the  midst  of  the  steppe;  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea  to  the  little  fish  Gold-eye  ;  m  the  midst  of  the  meadow  to  the  yak 
’aBrong  byung  rogpo ;  in  the  midst  of  the  forest  to  the  rat  Kraphusse  ; 
in  the  midst  of  the  field  to  the  little  bare  bird;  also,  in  Stanglha  to  a 
golden  frog;  in  Barbtsan  to  a  white  frog;  and  in  Yogklu  to  a  blue  frog. 
After  all  that  to  her  child  also. 

4.  Third  version  of  the  story  of  the  birth: — -Over  the  whole  earth 
it  was  dark;  but  at  Gogzalhamo ’s  house  appeared  a  bright  light. 
The  child  teased  the  mother  in  the  same  way  as  Dongrub  did  the  giant 
in  III.  34r-45.  Finally,  it  came  out  between  the  ribs,  without  causing 
the  mother  any  pain.  The  child  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  golden 
hair  and  wings;  yet  the  mother  could  see  nothing  of  its  beauty.  At  its 
birth  the  fire  blazed  up  of  itself;  grand  dishes  were  cooked  in  the  oven; 
sweet  fragrance  filled  the  room,  and  jewels  came  raining  in.  The  child 
grew  in  a  day  as  much  as  others  in  a  month. 

5.  To  V.  There  came  eighteen  Andhe  Bandhe,  who  put  the  child 

in  a  kettle,  in  order  to  boi’  it.  The  unintended  effect  was  that  the 
child  came  out  much  stronger  and  more  hardened  than  it  had  been 
before. 

6.  The  young  folk  of  gLing  have  gone  hunting,  and  have  killed 
nothing.  Thereupon  the  Street-child  goes  out  \vith  the  sling,  and  drives 
a  whole  herd  of  game  into  the  cattle-pen,  where  he  kills  the  animals 
with  (his)  knife,  and  cuts  off  their  heads.  Now  appear  the  Lamas  from 
the  monastery,  and  reproach  him  for  killing  animals.  Kesar  asks  if 
they  never  ate  meat.  They  say:  ‘Only  (that)  of  animals  which  have 
died  a  natural  death.’  He  says,  ^  Diridiv  and  snaps  his  fingers. 
All  the  animals  come  to  life,  and  look  for  their  heads.  In  doing  so, 
they  take  the  wrong  heads  in  their  hurry,  so  that  large  animals  get 
small  heads,  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  whole  herd  runs  away,  and 
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the  Street-boy  says  t6  the  Lamas:  ‘Be  sure  not  to  forget  to  fetch  the 

animals  and  eat  them  when  they  have  died. 

7.  The  Agus  mstitute  an  archery- contest.  The  one  who  hits  in 
the  middle  shall  be  king.  The  Street-boy  comes,  and  hits  a  tmy  mark 
at  an  enormous  distance;  but  vanishes  again  completely  immediately 
after. 

8.  According  to  another  version,  it  is  Agu  Khromo,  and  in  one 
case  the  husband  of  Gogzalhamo,  who  is  said  to  have  killed  the  devil- 
bird;  but  this  gives  no  logical  coherence. 

9.  (To  in.)  Advice  tor  the  journey  to  the  earth : 

If  Bya  khyung  dkrung  nyima  troubles  thee, 

Call  Byamo  dkarmo  to  thy  help : 

If  ’aDre  lha  btsan  bog  troubles  thee. 

Call  Dzemo  ’aBamza  ’aBum  skyid  to  thy  help. 

10.  a’Bruguma,  a  donkey’s  mother.  This  story  is  told  after 
Spring  Myth  No.  VI.  16.  All  the  guests,  being  drunk,  had  gone  to 
sleep.  Kesar  silently  left  the  room  and  went  to  a  neighbour’s  she-ass, 
that  was  with'  child.  He  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a  young  ass  at  once 
by  giving  her  very  cold  water  to  drink.  The  foal  he  carries  to  the 
banqueting  hall  and  puts  it  in  the  lap  of  the  girl,  who  is  nearest  the 
door.  When  she  awakes,  she  puts  it  into  her  neighbour’s  lap,  and  so 
on.  Last  of  all  ’aBruguma  awakes,  sees  the  foal  in  her  lap  and  tries 
to  hide  it,  because  the  Street-boy  has  entered  the  room.  She  succeeds 
in  hiding  it  in  her  sleeve.  The  Street-boy  says:  ‘You  will  certainly  be 
scolded,  because  you  are  late  for  breakfast!’  Oh  no,  she  replies,  it 
is  only  the  poor  people,  who  have  their  breakfast  early  in  the  morning, 
we  do  not  belong  to  them !  ’  Then  by  witchcraft  he  caused  the  foal  to 
fall  out  of  the  sleeve  and  said:  ‘Look  there,  you  have  given  birth  to  a 
little  donkey!’  The  girl  is  ashamed  and  wishes  to  keep  him  still;  there¬ 
fore  she  prays  him  to  come  to  another  banquet.  Of  this  we  hear  in 
Spring  Myth  No.  VI.  17—69. 

11  To  be  inserted  Spring  Myth  Nr.  II.  36:  He  who  is  beaten  hi 
the  contest,  will  have  to  go  to  the  land  of  gLing. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

General  Notes. 

Up  to  the  present,  when  editing  Ladakhi  folklore  of  a  non- 
Buddhistic  character,  I  have  made  use  of  the  terms  Pre-Buddhistic 
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and  ‘Bonpo’  indifferently,  because  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  more 
than  a  single  non-Buddhistic  religion  in  Ladakh.  Dr.  Laufer’s  latest 
publications  of  Bonpo  MSS.,  however,  make  it  advisable  to  separate 
Bonpo  mythology  from  the  mythology  of  Ladakhi  folklore ; 
because,  although  both  of  them  may  have  much  in  common,  there 
appear  to  be  fundamental  differences  between  them.  In  future,  therefore, 
when  speaking  of  the  mythology  embodied,  for  instance,  in  the  Kesar 
Saga,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  term  ‘  gLing-chos  i.e.,  mythology  of 
gLing. 

Tlie  material,  from  which  I  draw  my  information  on  the  gLing-chos, 
has  increased  a  great  deal  since  the  first  publication  in  German  of  the 
first  half  of  the  Kesar  Saga ;  but  I  do  not  wish  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
to  be  taken  for  more  than  a  theory.  At  present,  the  existence  of  the 
gLmg-chos  can  only  be  supposed  for  Ladakh;  but  it  may  hereafter 
become  evident  that  the  same  or  similar  systems  of  mythology  were 
known  in  Tibet  and  many  parts  of  Asia. 


Sources  of  Information. 

(1)  The  Kesar  Saga.  It  is  related  in  four  parts: — 

{a)  Prelude  to  the  Kesar  Saga,  which  tells  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  of  tne  birth  of  the  eighteen  ages. 

(b)  First  half  of  the  Kesar  Saga  (Spring  Myth),  which  teUs 

of  Kesar’s  birth  in  gLing,  his  wooing  and  marriage  to 
’aBruguma. 

(c)  Second  half  of  the  Kesar  Saga  (Winter  Myth),  which  tells 

of  Kesar’s  journey  to  the  north,  the  kilUng  of  the  giant- 
devil,  marriage  of  the  devil’s  wife  to.  Kesar,  and  of 
’aBruguma’s  deliverance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  King  of 
Hor,  who  had  abducted  her. 

(d)  Kesar’s  Journey  to  China,  which  is  a  different  version 

of  the  Winter  Myth,  and  tells  of  Kesar’s  marriage  to 
the  King  of  China’s  daughter. 

(2)  The  Ladakhi  Marriage  Ritual.  This  was  published  ante,  Vol. 

XXX,  1901,  pp.  131ff. 

(3)  Songs  of  the  Nyopa  on  their  way  to  the  bride’s  house. 

(4)  The  drinking  song,  which  is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  marriage 

ritual. 
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(5)  The  gLing-glu.  This  has  entirely  the  character  of  a  hymnal  of  the 
gLing-chos.  It  is  sung  at  the  time  of  the  Kesar  Festival  each 
spring.  So  far,  the  gLing-glu  of  only  two  villages  has  been 
collected,  i.e.,  of  Phyang  and  Khalatse.  It  will,  perha])s,  be 
easy  to  collect  a  large  number  of  these  songs,  which  appear 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
character  of  Kesar. 

The  Cosmology  of  the  gLing-chos. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  above-mentioned  sources  three  large  realms  are 
spoken  of.  Compare  ;  Spring  Myth  No.  IV.  20,  23,  26;  Marriage  Ritual 
No.  I.  B.  I,  2,  3;  gLing-glu  of  Khalatse  No.  XXVII  ;  gLtng-glu  of 
Phyang  No.  1. 

1.  sTang-lha,  Heaven  (lit.,  ‘the  upper  gods’  or  ‘  gods  above  ’ ;  no 
etymology  is  wanted,  because  the  word  is  colloquial  I^adakhi).  Of  this 
realm  we  hear  in  Spring  Myth  No.  II;  Winter  Myth  No.  V.  8-13; 
gLing-glu  of  Phyang  No.  V ;  gLing-glu  of  Khalatse  No.  XXI,  No.  XXVII. 
1,  2.  Prom  all  these  sources  the  following  information  can  bo  dra^vn: 
A  king  reigns  in  sTang-lha,  called  dBangpo-rgyabbzhin  (according  to 
Dr.  Laufer  rGya-byin,  compare  under  ‘Names’).  He  is  also  called 
sKyer-rdzong-snyanpo  and  ’aBum-khri-rgyalpo.  The  name  of 
his  wife  is  bKur-dman-rgyalmo,  Ane-bkur-dman-mo  or  ’aBum- 
khri-rgyalmo.  Both  are  called  ‘Almighty’;  Compare  gLing-glu  of 
Phyang  No.  V. 

They  have  three  sons,  Donyod,  Donldan,  Dongrub.  The  youngest 
is  the  most  prominent  figure.  Lightning  flashes  from  his  sword  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  black  clouds  {gLing-glu  of  Khalatse  No.  XXIX).  Thunder 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  walking  of  the  gods  {gLing-glu  of  Khalatse 
No.  XXI).  Dongrub  descends  to  the  earth  and  becomes  King  Kesar 
of  gLing. 

The  life  of  the  gods  is-  an  idealised  form  of  man’s  life.  They 
form  a  state  according  to  the  Winter  Myth  No.  V.  8-13.  Besides  a 
king  there  are  ministers,  servants  and  subjects.  They  live  in  perfect 
happiness  and  become  old  without  illness.  They  tend  goats,  called 
lhara,  apparently  on  the  earth  {Spring  Myth  No.  I).  Kesar  later  on 
discovers  many  of  the  stolen  lhara  in  the  devil’s  realm. 

The  king  and  the  queen  often  change  their  shape.  The  king  becomes 
a  white  bird  {Spring  Myth  No.  I.  3);  the  queen  takes  the  shape  of  a 
woman  {Spring  Myth  No.  IV.  8),  of  a  Dzo  {Winter  Myth  No.  I.  53). 
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2.  Bar-btsan,  the  Earth.  (No  etymology  is  wanted,  the  name 
is  colloquial  Ladakhi  for  ‘the  firm  place  in  the  middle’.)  Other  names 
are;  Mi-yul,  Land  of  Men  (compare  Spring  Myth  No.  III.  7);  gLing, 
Continent  (in  colloquial  Ladakhi).  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the 
Spring  Myth  nor  the  Winter  Myth  tells  us  of  beings,  which  entirely  look 
like  men.  That  the  eighteen  Agus  are  something  different,  is  shown  by 
their  attributes. 

The  principal  deity  of  the  earth  is  mother  sKyabs-bdun  {Marriage 
Ritual  No.  I.  B  2;  Spring  Myth  No.  VII.  19).  It  is  probable,  that 
she  is  identical  with  brTanma,  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (compare 
Jaschke’s  Dictionary),  but  at  present  nothing  can  be  said  for  certain 
nor  do  we  know,  if  father  brTanpa  is  her  spouse  and  ’aBruguma  her 
daugliter.  All  this  will,  perhaps,  become  plain  with  the  pubhcation  of 
the  Prelude  to  the  Kesar  Saga.  Mother  sKyabs-bdun  rides  a  horse, 
called  bTsan-rta-dmar-chung  (Spring  Myth  No.  VI.  22). 

2.  Yog-klu,  the  Underworld  (lit.,  the  Nagas  below).  Of  this 
realm  we  hear  in  Winter  Myth  No.  V.  14—17;  gLing-glu  of  Khalatse 
No.  XXVII.  3,  4.  Like  sTang-lha,  Yog-klu  also  seems  to  be  a  kingdom. 
There  is  a  king,  called  ICogpo  (Marriage  Ritual  No.  I.  B  3;  Spring 
Myth  No.  VII.  24,  28);  there  are  his  servants  and  subjects,  famous  for 
their  large  number  of  children.  The  Klu-mo  or  Naginis  are  famous  for 
their  beauty;  Kesar  is  warned  not  to  fall  in  love  with  them. 

According  to  all  the  material,  which  has  accumulated  so  far,  it  is 
impossible  to  prove  a  distinct  antagonism  between  the  gods  and  the 
Nagas.  According  to  popular  superstition,  girls  have  to  take  care  not 
to  go  near  a  well,  where  a  male  Naga  resides.  All  the  Nagas  have 
become  protectors  of  the  Buddhist  faith  and  show  great  enmity  to 
all  non-believers,  if  they  can  reach  them. 


The  Colours  of  the  three  Realms. 

They  are  mentioned  in  Spring  Myth  No.  IV.  20,  23,  26;  No.  VII. 
22,  30;  No.  IX.  1;  Winter  Myth  No.  II.  21,  22,  23.  The  colour  of 
sTang-lha  is  white:  it  is  perhaps  the  colour  of  the  light;  Bar-btsan 
is  red:  perhaps  on  account  of  the  reddish  colour  of  the  ground;  Yog-klu 
is  blue:  this  may  be  due  to  the  deep-blue  colour  of  many  West-Tibetan 
lakes.  It  may  be  in  connection  with  this  system  of  colours,' that  at 
the  present  day  often  three  mchod-rten  are  erected,  which  are  painted 
blue,  white  and  red.  Also  most  of  the  lhatho  show,  the  white  colour. 
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In  how  far  this  system  of  colours  may  have  influenced  the  pantheon  of 
Lamaism,  with  its  blue,  white,  red,  ^een  and  golden-faced  occupants, 
cannot  yet  be  shown. 

The  King  of  Hor,  called  Guf-dkar  is  referred  to  in  the  prophesy 
{Spring  Myth  No.  IX.  1-3),  when  ’aBruguma  takes  a  blue  ribbon  and 
sits  down  on  a  blue  carpet.  This  fact  seems  to  suggest  that  he  may  be 
connected  with  Yog-klu  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  Devil  bDud. 

In  the  gLing-glu  of  Phyang  No.  1,  to  the  three  realms  of  the  world, 
as  described  above,  a  fourth  is  added,  the  Land  of  the  Devil  bDud. 
We  hear  of  the  devil  in  Spring  Myth  No.  I.  2-12,  where  he  tries  to 
carry  away  the  heavenly  goats  and  is  killed.  Apparently  he  comes  to 
life  again;  for  the  first  half  of  the  Winter  Myth  tells  of  Kesar’s  victory 
over  him.  The  devil  is  in  possession  of  great  treasures  {gLing-glu  of 
Phyang  No.  III.)  and  of  a  girl,  who  is  kept  in  an  iron  cage  {Winter  Myth 
No.  III.).  As  regards  his  size,  appetite  and  stupidity,  he  closely  resembles 
the  giants  of  European  m5rthology  and  folklore.  The  colour  of  the  devil 
is  black  {Spring  Myth  No.  I.  2;  Winter  Myth  No.  II  25).  At  first  I 
was  inclined  to  believe  in  a  certain  connection  between  the  black  and 
blue  colours,  because  the  hair  of  the  Ladakhi  girls  is  called  ‘  turquoise  ’ 
m  some  popular  songs;  however,  this  expression  may  refer  to  the  actual 
turquoises,  which  are  worn  on  the  head.  But  also  Kesar’s  pigtail,  which 
is  certainly  without  turquoises,  is  called  blue;  and  the  pool  of  the  Mu 
mentioned  in  Spring  Myth  No.  III.  27,  is  called  black. 

Other  names  of  the  devil  bDud  are:  Srinpo  {Winter  Myth  No.  III. 
2);  Curulugu  {Winter  Myth  No.  III.  8);  ’aDre-lha-btsan-bog 
{Spring  Myth,  Additions,  No.  IX);  sDigpa  {Winter  JfyfA  No.  III.  26). 

Of  a  very  similar  nature  is  Agu  Za  in  Spring  Myth  No.  III.  34-45. 
He  devours  not  only  Kesar,  but  also  the  sun  and  moon.  He  is  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  srin  yzhu,  the  bow  of  the  giants. 

The  devil  bDud  lives  in  a  castle  in  the  north  {byang).  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  word  byang  means  actually  the  north,  because 
everybody  imderstands  it  in  this  sense.  Near  the  castle  there  is  the 
well  of  nectar  {bdud-rtsi)  and  milk  {Winder  Myth  No.  IV.  17). 

The  Agus. 

Dr.  Laufer  in  his  criticism  tells  me  that  the  word  akhu,  from  which 
the  \Yord  agu  may  have  developed,  means  ‘uncle’  in  Tibetan.  A  I 
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said  before,  it  will  be  safest  to  look  at  the  Ladakhi  version  of  the  Kesar 
Saga  from  a  Ladakhi  point  of  view;  and  in  Ladakhi  the  word  ‘uncle’ 
is  never  expressed  by  akhu  or  agu,  but  by  azhang. 

With  regard  to  this  word,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  German 
Edition  of  the  Kesar  Saga ;  In  Ladakhi  the  word  agu  serves  to  express 
(1)  a  husband  in  general,  (2)  from  a  child’s  point  of  view,  one  of  the 
principal  husband’s  younger  brothers,  who  is  more  than  an  uncle  to  the 
principal  husband’s  children;  he  is  something  like  their  step-father,  as 
the  principal  husband’s  wife  is  his  wife  too. 

Thus  the  word  agu  may  be  a  variation  of  the  word  pha-spun,  father- 
brothers  (Spring  Myth  No.  V.  33,  VI.  56)  of  Kesar.  At  present  the 
word  pha-spun  is  always  used  in  the  sense  of  ‘undertaker’.  The  pha- 
spun  have  to  bum  the  dead ;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  ancient  times  the 
relatives  of  the  dead  had  to  take  care  of  this  office. 

It  is  quite  tme  that  neither  the  Spring  nor  the  Winter  Myth 
tells  us  anything  of  a  possible  relationship  between  Kesar  and  the  Agus. 
The  ‘Prelude  to  the  Kesar  Saga’  will  probably  throw  some  light  on  the 
questioh.  The  latter  contains  a  list  of  aU  the  eighteen  Agus  with  their 
characteristic  ma^ks.  Many  of  them  seem  to  possess  more  than  a  single 
name.  This  list  is  given  below.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  their  attributes 
point  to  an  ancient  zodiac  and  to  the  days  of  the  week.  A  picture, 
showing  aU  the  eighteen  Agus,  can,  as  I  am  told,  be  seen  at  Phagspa- 
gonpa,  Lahoul,  and  at  Hemis,  Ladakh. 

According  to  the  Prelude  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  the  Names  of  the 
Eighteen  Agus  are  the  following  i : — 

(1)  Pasang  Idan  ru  skyes,  possessing  the  Friday,  horns 

growing.  Characteristic  marh  :  a  goat’s  head. 

(2)  Anggar  rtsangspo,  Anggar,  the  lizard.  Char.  m.  :  a 

lizard’s  head. 

(3)  Khra  mgo  khra  thung,  falcon’s  head,  short  falcon.  Char. 

m.  :  a  falcon’s  head. 

(4)  Kha  rgan  dgani  (nyi),  old  mouth,  day  of  joy.  Char.  m. : 

a  white  beard. 

(5)  sKya  rgodpo,  wild  soup-spoon.  Char.  m.  :  a  soup-spoon 

instead  of  a  head. 

(6)  zLaha  bzangpo,  good  moon.  Char.  m. :  a  moon  instead  of 

a  head. 


1  As  given  by  Francke  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  1901,  p.  664. 
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(7)  mD’a  dpon  gongma,  the  high  headman  of  bowmen.  Char. 

m.  :  an  arrow  blade  instead  of  a  head. 

(8)  Ala  jong  gol  (this  means,  so  I  am  told,  the  sole  of  a  boot, 

the  stupid  one).  Char.  m.  :  the  sole  of  a  boot  instead  of 

a  head. 

(9)  ’aBu  dmar  lamstan,  red  vermin,  way  leader.  Char.  m.  : 

a  worm’s  head 

(10)  Shelgyi  buchung,  little  boy  of  glass  (or  crystal).  Char. 

m.  :  a  concave  mirror  instead  of  a  head. 

(11)  dGani  (nyi)  gongba,  day  of  joy,  the  collar.  Char.  m.  :  a 

collar  instead  of  a  head. 

(12)  Laglag  rings,  long  hand.  Char.  m.  :  a  hand  instead  of  a 

head. 

(13)  rKang  rkang  rings,  long  foot  (or  leg).  Char.  m.  :  a  foot 

instead  of  a  head. 

(14)  Bongnag  Idumbu,  black  ass  {Idtimbu  =  a  plant  ?).  Char. 

m.  :  a  donkey’s  head. 

(15)  bKa  blon  Idanpa,  the  state-minister,  the  possessor.  Char. 

m.  :  a  man’s  head. 

(16)  dPalle  rgodpo,  wild  splendour,  glory.  Char.  m.  :  an  old 

man’s  head. 

(17)  rNa  yyu  rna  ’athal,  turquoise  earring.  Char.  m.  :  a 

turquoise  instead  of  a  head. 

(18)  zLaba  dkarpo,  white  moon.  Char.  m.  :  a  white  shell 

instead  of  a  head. 

To  these  Kesar  or  Kyesar  has  to  be  added  as  their  leader,  he  is 
the  nineteenth'.  Holy  numbers  in  the  Pro-Buddhist  religion  of  Ladakh 
are  3,  7,  9  and  18  ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that,  whilst  the  first  three  of 
these  numbers  are  always  quoted  without  a  following  number,  the  18  is 
always  followed  up  by  19.  For  example  ;  ‘  They  digged  a  pit  of  18.  19 
yards  ’,  ‘  there  appeared  18,  19  priests.’ 

If  we  take  Kesar,  the  supposed  sun  hero,  into  the  account,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  identify  six  of  the  nineteen  Agus  with  six  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  Tibetan  week.  Then  the  question  remains  :  What  could 
be  the  probable  origin  of  the  remaining  12  ?  Their  number  seems  to 
point  to  the  Months  of  the  Year,  or  to  the  Zodiac  ;  but  as  I  have  no 
means  available  to  compare  their  characteristic  marks  with  those  of 
other  lunar  calendars,  I  should  be  very  glad,  if  competent  scholars 
would  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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As  far  as  I  can  see,  some  of  the  Agus  do  not  possess  only  a  single 
name,  but  several,  though  the  characteristic  mark  will  probably  remain 
the  same. 

The  representatives  of  the  weekdays  are  probably  the  following  : — 
No.  19,  Sunday ;  No.  6,  Monday ;  No.  9,  Tuesday  ;  No.  12, 
Wednesday  ;  No.  7,  Thursday  ;  No.  1,  Friday. 

The  Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga. 

This  is  the  portion  of  my  mythology,  that  has  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition.  Not  taking  the  names  into  account,  there  were  two  reasons 
in  particular,  which  induced  me  to  beheve  in  the  possibility  of  a  Spring 
Myth:  (1)  The  two  forms  of  Kesar.  One  of  them  is  ugly,  and  in  this 
Kesar  is  bom  {Spring  Myth  No.  IV.  3,  4,  5).  The  other  is  beautiful, 
and  its  attributes  are  the  sun  and  moon  {Spring  Myth  No.  VII.  33). 
These  two  forms  he  changes  continually,  as  is  shown  by  the'  Spring 
Myth.  (2)  Kesar ’s  abihty  to  disappear  altogether  {Spring  Myth 
No.  VIII.  5,  No.  IX.  6,  7  ;  Additions  No.  7). 

According  to  Dr.  Laufer’s  criticism,  the  Kesar  Myths,  as  related 
above,  are  very  'abrupt,  and  do  not  explain  the  motives  for  certain 
actions.  They  are  repetitions  of  certain  passages  of  the  Kesar  Epic, 
in  which  important  ideas  were  forgotten.  He  gives  an  example:  The 
story  told  in  Spring  Myth  No.  VIII.  33-41  is  according  to  his  conception 
a  weak  reflection  of  a  passage  of  the  Kesar  Epic,  given  in  Additions 
fSTo.  10.  With  regard  to  this  example,  I  must  say  that  it  does  not  hit 
the  point.  The  Ladakhis  themselves  distinguish  between  the  two  stories. 
There  is  no  more  similarity,  between  the  two  than  there  is  between  the 
story  of  Dongrub’s  descent  to  the  earth  through  hail  and  the  story  of 
Zeus  s  descent  in  the  golden  rain.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  mrsidns 
of  the  Spring  Myth  as  well  as  of  the  Winter  Myth,  changing  sometimes 
considerably  from  one  viUage  to  the  next.  Most  of  them  are  matter 
leamt  by  heart.  But  all  this  material  is  never  learnt  by  consulting  the 
Kesar  Epic.  These  are  stories  handed  down  in  those  viUages  from 
time  immemorial.  They  are  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  gLing-glu, 
which  would  be  unintelhgible  without  them.  Now  the  stoiy,  given  in 
Additions  No.  10,  is  not  only  a  portion  of  the  Kesar  Epic  {dPe-sgrungs) , 
but  is  a  portion  of  many  oral  tales  as  well  {Kha-sgrungs).  (The  Ladakhis 
themselves  distinguish  emphatically  between  dPe-sgrungs  and  Kha- 
sgrungs).  In  one  of  my  MSS.  of  the  Kha-sgrungs,  the  story,  given 
under  Additions  No.  10,  is  told  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  the  banquet. 
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that  is,  after  Spring  Myth  No.  VI.  16,  and  the  story  Spring  Myth 
No.  VIII.  33-41  in  its  usual  place.  Thus  one  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
both  of  them. 

If  it  be  a  characteristic  mark  of  the  Kesar  Epic  to  give  motives 
for  all  the  sudden  disappearances  of  Kesar,  that  would  not  induce  me 
to  believe  in  the  previous  origin' of  the  Epic;  it  would  confirm  my  belief 
that  there  are  fundamental  differences  between  the  epic  and  the  oral 
tales.  All  the  oral  tales  agree  on  this  one  point,  that  Kesar  is  capricious 
to  the  utmost  extent.  He  comes  and  goes  without  a  given  reason, 
and  likes  nothing  better  than  teasing. 

That  the  form  of  the  oral  Kesar-stories,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
different  villages,  is  not  the  original,  is  shown  by  their  conglomerate 
character.  They  do  not  exhibit  the  labours  of  an  editor  but  tell  the  same 
story  several  times  according  to  different  versions.  Examples  are : — 

(1)  Spring  Myth  No.  II.  1-28.  The  father  asks  his  sons,  who 

would  like  to  go  to  the  country  of  men,  and  Dongrub 
decides  to  go.  Now  this  story  ought  there  to  come  to  an 
end.  However,  the  same  tale  continues  (compare  Additions 
No.  11;  Spring  Myth  No.  II.  36-42;  gLing-glu  of  Phyang 
No.  VII)  that  he  shall  go  who  loses  in  the  contest. 

(2)  The  full  stories  of  Kesar’s  birth  on  the  earth  (Additions 

No.  2,  3,  4)  were  told  in  the  following  way:  The  first 
MS.  relates  the  birth-story  (Additions  No.  2),  and  then, 
without  any  break  or  preceding  notice,  continues  with 
Additions  No.  3.  The  second.  MS.  at  first  tells  Additions 
No.  4,  and  then  continues  with  Additions  No.  3.  Thus 
the  child  is  born  twice  in  the  same  tale. 

(3)  Spring  Myth  No.  VI  and  No.  VII  are  two  different  versions 

of  the  engagement  story,  told  one  after  the  other  in  the 
same  oral  tale. 

Now,  if  the  oral  tales  (Kha-sgrungs)  are  repetitions  of  the  Kesar 
Epic  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  remains  a  wonderful  fact,  that  all  those  stories 
of  wars  and  armies,  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  the  epic,  are  never 
repeated  in  the  oral  tales.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  Winter  Myth,  the 
defeat  of  the  Giant  of  the  North,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King  of  Hor,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  armies  and  battles.  The  killing  of  both  of  them  is  a 
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private  affair  of  Kesar.  Nor  do  the  oral  tales  ever  tell  us  much  of  human 
subjects  of  Kesar.  The  animals  occupy  a  much  more  prominent  place. 
A  number  o:*^  animals  are  born  together  with  Kesar  (Additions  No.  2,  3), 
and  another  number  of  animals  lament  over  Kesar’s  departure  for  his 
journey  towards  the  north  (Winter  Myth  No.  I.  39-44).  Looking  at 
this  passage,  it  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  ’aBruguma  is  the  only  human 
being  who  mourns  on  account  of  Kesar’s  departure.  I  do  not  wish  to 
offend  anybody,  but  I  must  say,  that  I  am  simply  unable  to  understand 
a  passage  like  that  without  accepting  the  possibihty  that  it  is  meant  to 
express  the  mourning  of  Nature  over  the  departure  of  the  sun. 

I  am  far  from  believing  that  every  incident  in  the  Kesar  Saga  ought 
to  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  whole  of  it  is  a  Spring  and  Winter 
Myth;  and  I  may  have  gone  too  far  in  my  first  outlines  of  the  Kesar 
mjdhology;  but  I  am  afraid  my  critics  are  making  the  same  mistake, 
if  they  will  not  even  accept  the  possibihty  of  a  Spring  and  Winter  Myth 
in  the  Saga. 

In  this  connection  it  is  also  of  some  interest,  that  sim  and  moon 
are  attributes  of  Kesar’s  beautiful  shape,  and  that  according  to  gLing-glu 
of  Khalatse  No.  XXVIII.  Kesar  is  compared  with  a  flower,  blooming 
on  all  the  high  passes,  and  according  to  No.  XXIX  in  the  middle  of  the 
black  clouds  hghtning  flashes  from  the  godly  king  Kesar’s  sword. 

The  Loka-palas. 

There  is  some  likehhood  that  the  gLing-chos  of  Ladakh  had  four 
deities,  corresponding  to  the  Indian  Loka-palas.  Up  to  the  present  I 
have  met  with  them  only  in  the  marriage  ritual  (compare  Song  No.  I.  B 
4-7).  This  is  the  list  of  them  : 


Tibetan. 

English. 

Sanskrit 

( Dhy  anibuddha ) . 

Region. 

Donyod- grubpa  . . 

Fulfiller  of  the  aim, 
he  has. 

Amo  gha  -  slddha 

Nor+h. 

rDorje-sems-dp’a 

Thunderbolt,  coura¬ 
geous  soul. 

Vajra-sattva 

East. 

Rinchen-  byungldan 

Great  price,  possess¬ 
ing  creatures. 

Ratna-  sambhava 

South. 

sNangba-  mth  ’a-  yas 

Eternal  light 

Amitabha 

West. 

This  list  shows  that  the  Tibetan  and  Indian  names  correspond  to 
a  great  degree.  We  shall,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  accept  the  theory 
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of  a  mutual  influencing  between  North  India  and  Ladakh  in  pre-Buddhist 
times.  Dr.  Laufer  for  instance  identifies  dBangpo-rgya-bzhin  with 
Indra.  Also  the  name  of  the  glacier,  Sengge-dkarmo-yj’u-ral-can, 
the  white  honess  with  the  turquoise  locks  {aengge  =  sirhha)  may  be 
mentioned. 

What  induces  me  to  believe  in  the  originality  of  the  Tibetan  names, 
is  the  fact  that  two  of  them,  rDo-rje-sems-dp’a  and  Rinchen-byung- 
Idan  (the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  is  not  Jung-ldan,  but  Byung-ldan 
in  Lower  Ladakh),  contain  more  meaning  in  Tibetan  than  in  Sanskrit. 
I  only  wish  to  mention  this  fact.  This  subject  was  treated  more  fully 
'n  the  Olohus. 

The  Tree  of  the  World. 

We  hear  of  it  in  Marriage  Ritual  No.  V-VIII;  gLing-glu  of  Khalatse 
No.  1.  Its  roots  grow  in  Yog-klu,  its  top  touches  Stang-lha;  it  has  six 
branches. 

Animism  in  the  gLing-Ghos. 

Here  I  should  like  to  mention  the  following  personiflcations :  shyeser, 
the  wmd ;  shang-char-zilhu,  the  rain ;  sengge-dkarmo-yyuralcan,  the 
glacier;  h^a-khyung-dkrung-nyima,  the  sun;  hyamo-dkarmo,  the  moon. 
With  ynyan,  living  in  rocks  and  trees,  I  have  met  only  in  the  wedding 
songs  of  Tagmacig. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  several  of  these  personifications  are  mentioned 
together  with  the  representatives  of  •  the  animal  world.  Compare 
Additions  No.  3;  Winter  Myth  No.  I.  39-44. 

The  Pre- Buddhist  Origin  of  the  Kesar  Saga  in  Ladakh. 

In  my  German  edition  of  the  Kesar  Saga  I  tried  to  make  it  probable 
that  the  Kesar  Saga  was  in  existence  in  Ladakh  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ladakh.  Dr.  Laufer  teUs  me  that  I 
had  better  fix  the  culture-historical  epoch  of  the  Kesar  Saga.  He  makes 
the  following  suggestions:  In  Spring  Myth  No.  I.  5-12  the  use  of  the 
sling  as  a  weapon  is  mentioned,  and  in  No.  IV.  14,  the  use  of  a  stone 
vessel.  To  this  I  may  add  that  according  to  Winder  Myth  No.  III.  25, 
a  stone  sword  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  rifles  and  other  weapons* 
This  suggestion  of  the  stone  age  may  be  very  useful  under  European 
conditions,  but  is  not  of  any  use  for  fixing  the  age  of  a  Tibetan  tale. 
The  reason  is  that  the  stone  age  has  lasted  in  Ladakh  up  to  the  present 

day.  I  wonder  how  many  stone  vessels  there  are  in  use  in  my  own  private 
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household!  The  sling  of  Agu  dPalle  is  no  more  a  weapon  than  that  of 
'David,  because  dogs  are  not  used  here  for  tending  goats.  Goats  and 
sheep  are  called  back  with  the  help  of  stones  thrown  at  them.  I  myself 
have  seen  a  stone  axe  in  use,  and  in  side  valleys  near  Lamayuru  a  stone 
hatchet,  called  kalam,  is  stiU  in  general  use,  so  I  am  told.  Pottery  and 
iron  ware  are  well  known  in  Ladakh;  however,  want  of  wood  makes 
both  these  articles  extremely  expensive,  and  side  by  side  with  pottery 
and  iron  ware,  stone  ware  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

I  therefore  stick  to  what  I  said  before:  that  apparently  the  Kesar 
Saga  was  existent  in  Ladakh  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  Ladakh.  The  lines  in  Spring  Myth  No.  III.  5  and  12,  sangs-rgyas  Id 
btangbai  gri,  a  knife  to  stab  Buddha,  were  probably  inserted  at  the 
time,  when  enmity  against  Buddhism  became  general.  The  passage 
in  Winter  Myth  No.  III.  26  and  other  researches  have  shown  me  plainly 
that  the  passages,  in  Spring  Myth  No.  III.  5  and  12,  can  only  be  translated 
as  I  did. 

In  my  German  paper  I  had  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  Kesar  is 
not  at  aU  scrupulous  as  regards  the  killing  of  animals.  Dr.  Laufer  tells 
me  that  this  fact  does  not  in  the  least  prove  the  non-Buddhistic  character 
of  the  Kesar  Saga,  because  animals  have  been  killed  and  are  stUl  killed 
all  over  Tibet.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  some  time  ago,  that  although 
the  Ladakhis  are  very  fond  of  eating  meat,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find 
persons  who  are  ready  to  kill  animals.  Most  of  the  meat  eaten  by 
Ladakhis  is  taken  from  animals  which  have  died  a  natural  death.  The 
fact  that  every  body  is  simply  swarming  with  lice  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  nobody  wishes  to  kill  these  animals. 

I  hope  the  publication  of  the  different  gLing-glu,  the  Marriage  Ritual, 
the  Winter  Myth  and  Prelude  to  the  Kesar  Saga,  will  justify  my  attempt 
to  draw  the  outlines  of  the  mythology  of  the  gLing-chos.  Wheoher  the 
material  of  the  Kesar  Saga  is  originally  Ladakhi,  or  whether  it  was 
introduced  into  Ladakh  from  some  other  part  of  Asia,  i  whether  materials 

1  In  one  of  my  former  papers  on  the  Kesar  Saga  {Globus,  Vol.  LXXVI,  No.  20) 
I  made  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Ladakhi  versions  of  the  Kesar  Saga  were 
entirely  different  from  the  Mongolian  epic.  This  mistake  was  caused  by  a  misunder¬ 
standing.  As  I  had  no  means  of  comparing  my  Ladakhi  MSS.  with  the  Mongolian 
epic,  I  asked  a  friend  to  look  up  the  latter  in  the  Strassburg  University  Library. 
He  apparently  got  hold  of  the  wrong  book ;  for  what  he  told  me  of  woodmen  and 
other  mythological  beings  could  not  well  be  reconciled  with  what  I  knew  from  the 
Ladakhi  version.  Dr.  Laufer,  starting  from  my  mistake,  proves  a  long  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  about  10  pages,  that  the  subject  in  both  is  the  same. 
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contained  in  the  folklore  of  Ladakh  are  the  original,  or  whether  they 
are  borrowed  from  the  epic, — aU  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that  in  Ladakh 
this  material  has  taken  the  shape  of  a  religion,  which  exercises  its  influence 
up  to  the  present  day.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not  write  down  the 
outlines  of  a  religion,  whose  influence  cannot  be  denied  by  all  who  have 
lived  in  Ladakh  for  some  time. 


General  Position  of  the  gLing-chos. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Kesar  Saga  is'  not  only  known  to 
Ladakhis,  but  is  recited  in  a  great  number  of  countries  all  over 
Asia.  Until  it  has  been  studied  in  all  of  them,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
decide  where  is  the  original  home  of  the  Saga,  nor  by  which  road  it  has 
travelled  from  one  country  to  the  other.  European  folklore  and 
mythology  also  contains  many  parallels  to  the  Kesar  Saga,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Schott,  Ersch,  Gruber,  Grimm,  Jiilg  and  Potanin  (according 
to  Dr.  Laufer’s  criticism).  There  are  certain  mythological  ideas  which 
seem  to  be  existent  in  a  very  large  territory  aU  over  the  globe.  Dr.  Laiifer 
mentions  the  frequent  use  of  number  9;  great  power  of  the  hero;  quick 
growth  of  the  hero  when  a  boy;  two  rocks,  knocking  against  each  other; 
a  smith,  teaching  the  hero: — aU  of  which  occur  in  the  Kesar  Saga. 

If  future  researches  should  enable  us  to  see  the  route,  which  all  of 
these  stories  have  followed  in  their  wanderings,  the  question  still  remains, 
why  just  these  stories,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  amusing, 
have  travelled  aU  over  the  earth.  I  covdd  well  imagine  that  solar 
mythologies,  grown,  perhaps,  out  of  animism  (and  if  stones  were  considered 
to  be  animatedv.why  not  the  sim  ?),  many  h...,ve  arisen  in  different  places 
of  the  earth.  These  mythologies  may  have  prepared  the  road  for  certain 
mythological  tales;  and  the  relationship  of  the  different  mythologies 
may  rest  in  the  fact  that  their  originator,  the  Sun,  is  everywhere  the 
same. 

Note  : — A  third  Article  on  the  Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga  by  Francke  appeared 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  147-157.  This  is  not  printed  again. 
It  consists  of  ‘Philological  Notes’  on  the  names  of  the  Kesar  Saga,  and  a  ‘  Tibetan 
Alphabetical  List  of  Proper  Names’  which  are  all  given  in  the  List  of  Proper  Names 
already  printed  in  this  edition  (pp.  323-371).  Besides  there  are  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  Francke’s  German  Notes  on  some  words  and  expressions  in  the  Tibetan 
Text  which  appeared  in  the  Helsingfors  publication ;  a  few  of  these,  including 
Dr.  B.  Laufer’s  emendations,  have  been  incorporated  in  the  reprint.  [S.  K. 
Chatter)  i.] 


[2] 

THE  \7INTER  MYTH  OE  THE  KESAR  SAGA.i 


(English  Translation  by  Dr.  Batakrishna  Ghosh  and  Dr. 

Suniti  Kumar  Chatter]  i  of  the  German  Rendering 
from  the  Ladakhi  Tibetan  Original 
by  A.  H.  Francke.) 

I. 

1.  Kesar  the  God -king  of  gLing  was  a  strict  hermit  in  the  temple 
of  yYu  ’abrug  (= ‘Turquoise  Thunder’:  Blue  Lightning?).  He  had 
joined  it  in  the  third  month  of  the  third  year.  2.  When  about  two  or 
three  months  had  elapsed,  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  the  Queen  of  the  Gods 
was  having  only  bad  and  evil  dreams.  For  that  reason  she  went  to  the 
door  of  the  hermitage  and  prayed  there  in  the  following  way : 

3.  ‘0  thou  my  grandson,  ah  yea,  hear  my  voice! 

4.  O  dreaming  boy,  ah  yea,  hear  my  voice ! 

5.  Ah,  already  for  three  nights  I  am  having  only  evil  dreams, 

6.  (I)  saw  the  upper  vaUey  swept  by  a  high  flood, 

7.  Amidst  the  water,  the  King’s  castle,  standing  up,  destroyed. 

8.  (I)  saw  in  the  lower  valley  a  fire  burning, 

9.  Over  the  flames,  the  King’s  castle,  standing  up,  destroyed. 

10.  (I)  saw  Curulugu,2  the  devil,  flying  to  Heaven, 

11.  King  Kesar,  however,  creeping  on  the  earth. 

12.  This  year  the  fire  strikes  Gurulugu,  the  devil. 

13.  This  year  the  water  strikes  Kesar,  the  God-king. 

14.  If  water  is  poured  on  the  fire,  then  there  wiU  be  a  death. 

15.  Therefore  do  not  go  this  year  to  bring  ruin  on  the  devil;  it  will 
suffice  if  next  year  he  comes  to  the  land  of  gLing.  O  thou  my  grandson, 
thou  noble  one,  hear,  hear!’  16.  Thereupon  Kesar  answered  to  the 
Queen  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  : 

1  This  English  version  is  published  for  the  first  time.  A  few  of  Francke’s  notes 
are  incorporated.  The  Tibetan  Text  and  Francke’s  German  Translation  appeared 
in  the  Sttomalais-ugrilaisen  Seuran  Toimituksia  XV  (Memoirs  of  the  Finno-Ugrian 
Society  XV),  Helsingfors,  1902. 

2  Gurulugu  =  Devil  of  the  North  :  lugu  =  Klu  dgu  ‘Nine  Nagas’  ? 
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17.  ‘Gracious  Nene  (  =  Aunt),  ah  yea,  just  hear  me  now, 

18.  Ane  bKur  dmanmo,  ah  yea,  be  weU  disposed  towards  me! 

19.  I  prepared  a  sacrificial  cake,  so  big,  on  the  hiU  to  the  right 

20.  I  prepared  a  sacrificial  cake,  so  small,  on  the  hill  to  the  left. 

21.  I  shaped  flowers  out  of  butter  like  the  rising  sun  and  moon. 

22.  The  whole  I  then  painted  with  five  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

23.  Also  I  offered  corn  and  bread  offering  in  heaps. 

I  filled  an  overflowing  lake  of  holv  water. 

26.  I  burnt  a  sacred  lamp  lighting  up  the  darkness. 

26.  Therefore  if  possible  give  me  leave  for  three  years.  If  that 
cannot  be  done,  give  me  leave  for  seven  months.  In  the  worst  chance, 
give  me  in  any  case  seven  days!’  27.  Then  the  goddess  Ane  bKur 
dmanmo  thought:  ‘My  grandson  (at  all  events)  has  grown  up  in  the 
virtues  of  Religion.’  Thinking  thus  she  again  went  away.  28.  There¬ 
upon  the  Crystal  wife  ’aBrugmo  (’aBruguma)  said  to  the  maid  Darlha- 
gochodma: 

29.  ‘Prepare  food  as  much  as  an  Ice  Mountain! 

30.  Prepare  strong  drink  (in  quantity)  like  the  Maphang  lake  ! 

31.  Then  prepare  heaps  of  the  best  {lit.  strongest)  yak  flesh! 

32.  Similarly  (flesh)  of  the  fattest  yak  cow  ! 

33.  Also  prepare  goat’s  flesh  which  melts  in  the  mouth! 

34.  Similarly  lamb  s  meat  which  increases  strength ! 

35.  Also  prepare  a  v  ell-grovv  n  young  sheep ! 

36.  So  go  then,  outside  struggling  for  breath,  yea,  struggling 

(i.e.  go  out  in  breathless  haste) ! 

37.  So  go  then  inside,  boving  thyself  low,  yea,  bowing!’ 

38.  After  she  had  said  that  they  pre/pared  the  foodstuffs.  Then 
•’aBrugUiiia  sang  the  following  song : 

39.  If  Kesar  the  God-king  does  not  stay  on  and  goes  towards 

the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  ’aBrugmo,  the  loving 
wife  ? 

40.  If  he  does  not  stay  on  in  the  blue  zenith  and  goes  towards 

the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  ? 

41.  If  he  does  not  stay  with  the  high  glacier  and  goes  towards 

the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  the  white  lioness  ? 
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42.  If  lie  does  not  stay  on  with  the  high  rock  and  goes  towards 

the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  the  wild  eagle  ? 

43.  If  h3  does  not  stay  on  in  the  deep,  lake  and  goes  towards 

the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  the  gold-eyed  one,  the 

small  fish  ? 

44.  If  he  does  not  stay  on  in  the  high  mountain-pasture  and 

goes  towards  the  North, 

Who  is  then  possibly  the  hope  of  the  wild  yak  ?  ’ 

45.  As  the  loving  wife  ’aBruguma  could  not  however  separate 
herself  from  the  King,  she  kept  him  on  for  one  month.  46.  One  day 
Ane  bKur  dmanmo  came  abbut  midnight  and  said : 

47.  ‘The  wise  man  is  without  wisdom. 

The  clever  one  is  without  cleverness ! 

48.  King  Kesar,  when  wilst  thou  go  ?  ’—speaking  thus  she  rebuked 
him  opt.  49.  When  the  next  day  broke,  he  felt  himself  unhappy, 
he  was  fuU  of  fright,  vacillating  and  restless.  50.  By  sun-rise  he  fetched 
the  foal  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa  out  of  the  garden  of  the  round  flowers, 
and  put  the  saddle-trappings  on  him.  51 .  Then  the  loving  wife  ’aBrugmo 
came  with  all  her  maids  and  the  maidens  of  the  neighbourhood  who 
brought  out  burning  cedar  twigs  and  beer  jugs  garnished  with  many  bits 
of  butter,  and  they  all  accompanied  him.  52.  For  a  half-day  s  march 
Kesar  accompanied  (his  wife),  and  then  again  (back)  homewards,  and 
’aBruguma  again  accompanied  back  (outwards) :  while  they  were  going 
backwards  and  forwards  in  this  way,  evening  fell.  53.  Then  Ane 
bKur  dmanmo  came  again  who  had  transformed  herself  into  a  female 
Dzo  with  crooked  horns  and  gave  the  foal  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa  a  lusty 
thrust.  54.  The  King  became  angry,  and  cried  out:  ‘How  is  that,  that 
at  the  start  of  my  journey  thou  female  Dzo  dost  poke  at  my  horse 
rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa  ?’  Although  however  he  emptied  a  whole  quiver 
of  arrows  on  the  Dzo,  no:  a  single  one  of  them  struck  him  (=  her). 
55.  Thereupon  the  Sun  disappeared  as  also  the  female  Dzo,  and 
’aBrugmo  came  back  home  with  her  following.  ^ 

1  In  his  Notes,  Francke  connects  55  with  the  p’-overb  'abrong  dang  nyima  la/ru 
’abud  nachung  bomo  rtunla  lus  ‘  the  wild  yak  and  the  sun  disappear  on  the  pass, 
then  the  young  woman,  the  maiden,  stays  on  with  her  quern  i.e.  to  her  remains 
nothing  but  the  common  hard  labour. 
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II. 

1.  The  God -king,  both  man  and  horse,  stayed  back  at  ohe  entrance 
of  the  three  valleys.  During  the  night  Ane  l>Kur  dmanmo  showed  a 
big  and  fearful  nightmare : 

2.  In  the  upper  valley  the  wolves  howled. 

In  the  lower  valley  the  foxes  growled. 

3.  The  reed  without  lungs  took  to  piping. 

The  dung  without  feet  took  to  dancing. 

4.  The  round  dung  at  the  side  then  sprang, 

A  storm  on  the  pass,  a  frightful  one,  began. 

5.  In  order  to  know  whether  Kesar  could  complete  the  journey  to 
the  north  or  not,  she  frightened  him  in  this  way.  6.  Then  Kesar  was 
very  much  disturbed,  and  wept;  on  the  next  morning,  however,  all 
(i.e.  the  terrifying  things)  disappeared.  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  came  and 
offered  him  the  shell  of  a  nut  full  of  flour  and  the  shell  of  a  nut  fuU  of  beer 
for  his  food.  ‘If  thou  prayest  to  the  gods,  then  wilt  get  food  of  good 
taste,  of  a  taste  which  one  can  only  imagine,’  so  said  she,  and  gave  a 
saddle  cloth  for  the  horse  which  (looked)  like  a  grass  mat.  8.  Then  she 
brought  as  guide  a  female  fox  of  pearl-white  colour,  and  gave  the 
following  exhortation : 

9.  ‘When  the  little  fox  creeps  forward  slowly,  slowly. 

Both,  horse  and  king,  then  creep  slowly  after  ! 

10.  When  the  little  fox  flies  forward,  swiftly,  swiftly. 

Both,  horse  and  king,  then  do  like  that  I 

11.  When  the  little  fox  winding  zigzagwise  marches  forward. 

Both,  horse  and  king,  do  like  that ! 

12.  Wflien  the  little  fox  lays  herself  down  to  sleep. 

Both,  horse  and  king,  then  sleep  peacefully ! 

13.  When  the  little  fox  rises  quickly  from  her  sleep. 

Both,  horse  and  king,  up  I  and  hasten  therefrom !  ’ 

14.  Then  they  journeyed  across  a  plain  land,  the  ridge  of  a  hfll, 
and  through  a  sheet  of  water,  and  when  the  sun  went  down,  they  made 
a  halt  in  a  desert  and  empty  valley.  15.  [Kesar]  felt  hungry  and 
thought,  ‘I  want  to  eat  something!’.  But  as  there  was  nothing  but  the 
cold  dish  of  the  shell  of  the  nut,  he  thought;  ‘How  can  I  satisfy  my 
hunger  (with  this)  ?  There  is  not  even  a  single  bite  and  a  single  sip !  ’ 
and  felt  disturbed  in  his  mind.  16.  [But]  the  horse  rKyang  rgod 
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dbyerpa  devoured  the  saddle  cloth  of  grass  mat,  and  throughout  the 
whole  night  made  the  sound  curum  curum.  17.  As  even  before  the 
morning  grey  the  King  raised  his  head  and  looked  [around  himself],  (he 
saw  that)  the  colt  had  eaten  enough,  and  had  dropped  much  heavy  dung : 
yet  the  grass  mat  (saddle-cover)  was  just  as  it  was  before.  18.  Then 
Kesar  thought,  ‘Who  knows!  should  not  also  what  I  am  eating  come 
back  again  1  ’  When  he  ate  and  (found  the  food)  tasty  as  butter-meal, 
sugar  and  syrup.  However  much  he  ate,  it  all  came  back  again. 
19.  ‘That  shows  the  kindness  of  my  gentle  mother!’  thought  he,  and 
regained  courage.  Then  they  travelled  over  nine  passes,  nine  vaUeys 
and  nine  high  plateaux.  20.  There  on  three  passes  stood  three  altars, 
of  red,  white  and  blue  colours.  To  these  three  altars  (Kesar)  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

21.  ‘A  red  altar  stands  on  Red  Pass, 

A  red  altar  is  there  raised. 

Allow  me  to  offer  a  piece  of  red  scarf, 

While  I  thought  of  the  altars  of  gLing-land! 

Grant  me  fulfilment  of  my  thoughts  (wishes)  ! 

22.  A  white  altar  stands  on  White  Pass, 

A  white  altar  is  there  raised. 

A  white  scarf  do  I  offer  here. 

While  I  thought  of  the  altars  of  gLing-land! 

Help  me  for  fulfilling  my  thoughts ! 

23.  A  blue  altar  stands  on  Blue  Pass, 

A  blue  altar  is  there  raised. 

A  blue  scarf  I  wish  to  offer  here, 

While  I  thought  of  the  altars  of  gLing-land! 

Grant  me  the  fulfilment  of  my  thoughts ! 

24.  Be  mindful  of  (this)  prayer  and  offering, 

O  ye  God-kings  aU !  ’ 

25.  Then  he  travelled  through  a  black  valley  and  a  black  plain 
and  saw  a  big  black  altar  (standing)  on  a  black  pass.  As  (Kesar)  thought 
that  that  was  the  altar  of  the  Devil-king,  26.  he  destroyed  everything 
from  its  foundation.  The  fragments  he  threw  into  water,  the  dust  he 
gave  to  the  winds,  and  left  no  trace  of  it  behind. 

27.  There  a  goatherd  of  the  Devil-kjng  was  tending  (his  flock) 
in  the  vaUeys  on  this  side  and  that.  The  King  sought  the  heavenly 
sheep  out  of  all  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  he  bound  them,  took 
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them  with  him  and  slaughtered  them.  The  skins  he  stuffed  and  bovmd 
them  together  with  a  rope  of  goat’s  hair.  28.  Then  the  King  asked  him 
(the  goatherd)  all  about  the  Devd;  but  the  latter  said:  ‘Who  art  thou, 
what  art  thou  ?’  and  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Then  the  King  cried  out: 
‘Wherefrom  hast  thou  got  these  heavenly  goats  ?’  and  seized  (the  herds- 
man)  by  the  collar  and  struck  him  with  the  right  hand  three  times  on 
the  cheek.  29.  ‘O  gracious  King,  I  knew  not  that  thou  art  Kesar, 
the  God-king  Qf  gLing  !  Please,  procure  me  deliverance  in  this  and  in 
that  hfe!  I  shall  also  tell  you  everything  about  the  Devd!  30.  At 
present  the  Devd  has  gone  to  the  west  to  spy  about.  The  Dzemo 
abamza  abumskyid  is  sitting  imprisoned  in  an  iron  cage.  If  thou  now 
goest  (thereto),  thou  wdt  find  only  dead  giants  at  the  eastern,  southern, 
western  and  noithern  gates  of  the  Devd’s  castles,  which  are  stuffed. 
They  are  set  on  horses  and  elephants,  and  are  furnished  with  sword  and 
flint.  31.  They  are  however  all  empty;  therefore  do  not  be  afraid:’ 
saying  thus,  he  instructed  him.  When  the  king  went  forward,  he 
(however)  felt  afraid.  It  was  as  if  his  hfe  would  be  taken.  W’hile  going 
he  shot  arrows,  and  here  and  there  dust  whirled  up. 

III. 

1.  Then  the  King  went  forward  and  opened  the  nine  gates  in  order. 
The  innermost  main  gate  was  of  gold.  When  he  opened  that  he  saw 
the  Dzemo  ’abamza  ’abumskyid  sitting  in  an  iron  cage.  2.  The 
Dzemo  said:  ‘Who  art  thou  then  ? 

Man  that  hast  lost  the  way,  this  is  a  giant’s  nest  I 

Youth  that  hast  lost  the  way,  this  is  a  giant’s  nest  I 

3.  How  wilt  thou  come  out  here  again  ?  ’  ‘lam  Kesar,  the  God-king 
of  gLing  !  do  thou  just  come  out !  ’  inasmuch  as  he  said  that,  he  drew  her 
out  of  the  iron  cage,  and  for  that  reason  the  Dzemo  .showed  the  God-king 
much  love,  veneration  and  readiness  for  service.  4.  When  about 
15  or  20  days  had  passed,  then  only  came  a  strong  wind,  and  then  the 
whole  area  trembled  and  quaked.  For  that  reason  Kesar  was  afraid 
(and  cried  out ) ,  ‘  What  is  this  ?  Wh  at  do  I  hear  ?  Tell  me  that ,  D  zemo !  ’ . 

5.  The  Dzemo  answered:  ‘The  Kmg  himself  is  now  returning  back 
home!’  ‘Wliere  should  we  two,  man  and  horse,  then  stay?’  ‘He  will 
not  arrive  still  within  ten  to  fifteen  days!  Don’t  be  anxious!’  said  she. 

6.  When  about  ten  days  had  passed,  there  came  more  wind  and  earth¬ 
quake,  as  on  that  occasion,  so  that  Kesar  was  afraid  and  asked,  ‘What’s 
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the  matter  now?’  ‘Now  he  has  covered  half  the  way,’  answered  she. 

7.  Then  the  Dzemo  brought  out  of  her  right  pocket  seven  little  bones, 
and  seven  cowrie  shells  out  of  her  left  pocket.  Then  she  said:  Haha, 
huJiu,  hrum,  hrum,’  and  transformed  the  little  bones  into  seven  youths, 
the  seven  cowrie  shells  however  into  seven  maidens.  Then  she  had  two 
pits  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  fathom  deep  dug  and  put  into  them  the 
King  and  the  horse. 

8.  Then  the  King  Curulugu  (the  Devil)  appeared  and  said, 

Dzemo  ! 

I  smeU  human  flesh, 

I  smell  horse  flesh !  ’ 

9.  The  Dzemo  gave  the  following  answer:  ‘There  comes  the  King 

carrying  on  his  right  shoulder  hundred  carcasses  of  horses  and  on  his 
left  hundred  human  corpses,  while  he  is  still  chewing  an  eight-year 
old  child.  How  shah  I  then  come  out  and  see  from  the  iron  cage  a 
human  being  or  a  horse  ?  ’  10.  The  Devil  said.  Then  fetch  my  book  ! 

Don’t  hold  it  under  yom'  body,  but  offer  incense,  and  bring  it  carrying  it 
on  the ‘head’.  The  Dzemo  went,  held  (the  book)  under  the  body,  stepped 
on  it,  and  burnt  dog’s  dung  as  incense,  and  brought  it.  11.  Out  of  the 
book  he  said:  ‘The  God-king  Kesar  of  gLing,  the  man  with  the  horse, 
has  come  and  is  sitting  nine  rimpa  deep  under  a  lake  and  three  hills ! 
The  lake  and  the  hills  are  surely  a  symbol  for  the  water  of  the  copper- 
vessel  and  the  three  hearth-stones.  12.  ‘The  book  I  know  not !  ’  said 
the  Devil,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  When  half  of  it  was  burnt,  the 
Dzemo  drew  it  out  again  and  said,  ‘It  may  yet  once  again  be  necessary 

for  usi^ 

13.  Then  the  giant  shouted :  ‘  Dzemo,  now  I  am  hungry  !  Prepare 
the  meal  !  ’  Thereupon  the  Dzemo  prepared  shovels  of  flour,  cut  to  pieces 
hundred  dead  horses,  donkeys  and  human  beings,  made  a  sauce  and  gave 
him  (all  that).  14.  ‘  Dzemo,  now  I  shall  sleep  !  ’  ‘Very  well,’  said  she, 
and  made  (the  bed)  with  pillows  for  the  head  and  the  carpet.  He  asked : 
‘Shall  I  only  have  a  little  sleep  like  the  birds,  or  shall  I  have  a  regular 
deep  sleep  ?  ’  Thereupon  the  Dzemo  replied :  ‘When  one  is  on  a  journey, 
one  should  take  only  a  little  sleep  like  the  birds;  now  that  you  have  come 
h.ome,  sleep  well!  ’  15.  ‘Dzemo,  how  much  truth  has  (just)  been 

uttered  !  ’  Then  he  fell  asleep.  When  he  had  slept  well,  he  did  not  well 
wake  up  before  one  year.  When  sleeping  he  was  snoring  loudly. 
16.  But  the  Dzemo,  as  before,  fetched  the  seven  little  bones  and  the 
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seven  cowrie  shells,  laid  aside  the  copper  vessel  and  the  hearth-stone,, 
and  had  the  God-king,  man  and  horse,  dug  out  again.  17.  The  Devil 
snored  on,  and  when  he  blew  out  the  wind  ,  the  God  -king,  man  and 
horse  were  pressed  to  the  waU ;  when,  however,  he  took  in  the  breath, 
both  horse  and  man  flew  up  to  his  nostrils.  18.  Then  the  God -king  got 
afraid  and  could  do  nothing.  The  Dzemo  however  rode  on  the  horse 
rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa,  and  although  they  several  times  ran  about  on 
the  body  of  the  Devil  up  and  down,  he  did  not  betray  by  any  sign  that  he 
was  aware  of  it.  19.  Then  the  God-king  Kesar  took  courage  and  also  ran 
about  twice  or  thrice,  riding  on  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa  (on  the  Devil). 

20.  The  Devil  had  nine  lives.  (Kesar)  cut  off  all  of  them  one  by 
one  in  order.  First  he  cut  off  the  nose,  then  he  knocked  out  the  two 
big  corner-teeth  •  thereupon  he  cut  off  the  right  as  well  as  the  left  hand. 
21.  When  he  tore  out  both  the  eyes,  (the  Devil)  said:  ‘Who  art  thou  ?  ’, 
(and)  raised  himself  a  little  and  laid  himself  down  on  the  other  side. 

I  am  dPalle  rgodpo !  ’  ‘Oh,  I  shall  not  die  at  the  hand  of  dPalle  rgodpo.’ 
said  (the  Devil).  22.  And  when  (Kesar)  cut  out  his  tongue,  he  cried 
out, ‘Ah  woe,  who  art  thou?’  ‘I  am  dGani  mgonpo  of  gLing !  ’  ‘Oh,  at 
his  hand  I  shall  not  die!’  23.  When  both  the  ears  were  cut,  (the  Devil) 
cried  up,  ‘Oh,  woe!  who  art  thou?’  ‘I  am  sDangma  spyang  Khra 
( =  ‘  the  angry  Wolf-Eagle  ’,  name  of  one  of  the  Agus)  of  gLing !  ’  ‘  Oh,  I 
shall  mt  die  at  your  hand!  Thereupon  the  God-king  Kesar  spake  : 

24.  ‘sKyer  rdzong  snyanpo,  0  godly  Father,  praise  to  thee! 

bKur  dman  rgyalmo,  O  godly  Mother,  praise  to  thee! 

Send  me  nine  of  the  gods  born  with  me ! 

To-day  come  to  my  help,  [ye  highly  honoured  ones!]. 

To  my  most  eager  wish,  give  success !  ’ 

25.  When  he  had  spoken  thus,  he  raised  the  stone  sword  in  order 
to  slit  the  throat  (of  the  Devil).  Then  came  Ane  bKur  dman,  the  God- 
queen,  and  cried: 

‘The  wise  one  is  without  wisdom. 

And  the  clever  one  without  cleverness. 

All  (thy)  thoughts  are  uprooted!  O  God-king  Kesar!  Do  not  kill 
(the  Devil)  with  the  stone  sword!  Hurry  up  with  the  knife  “Three- 
finger-long  ”  for  the  sinful  one !  ’  26.  Then  he  hastened  with  the  dagger 

‘Three-finger-long’  for  the  sinful  one,  and  (the  Devil)  said:  ‘Art  thou 
the  God-king  Kesar  of  gLing?  At  thy  hand  must  I  die!  This  year 
fire  strikes  me,  and  water  strikes  thee!  I  am  laid  low  under  thy  hand!’ 
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With  that  he  died.  27.  Then  (Kesar)  threw  the  pieces  (of  the  Devil) 
into  the  water,  the  dust  he  threw  away  to  the  winds,  and  left  no  trace 
(of  him). 

IV. 

1.  The  Dzemo  ’aBamza  ’abumskyid  gave  (Kesar)  the  food  and 
drink  of  forgetfulness,  and  (thus)  made  hun  forget  the  land  gLin^  and 
’aBru^mo,  the  castle  and  all  people.  Then  whole  day  long  they  played 
at  dice  and  shot  arrows;  in  this  way  she  kept  him  content.  In  this 
way  three  years  passed. 

2.  King  Gur  dKar  was  leading  along  an  army. 

And  broke  asunder  the  nine  towers  of  gLing  castle. 

3.  He  killed  Shel  dKar,  the  King’s  offspring, 

And  led  away  ’aBrugmo  the  queen. 

4.  Of  all  this  she  wrote  with  blood  in  a  letter. 

And  sent  it  forward  by  httle  birds  in  the  house. 

5.  The  latter  flew  once  hither  and  once  thither,  but  did  not  find 
the  God-king  Kesar  (did  not  meet  him).  Their  eyes  were  aching  (from 
the  search),  the  strength  of  their  wings  became  lame;  and  they  flew 
back  again.  6.  Ane  bKur  dman  the  Queen  gave  them  a  god-bath 
and  a  god-cleansing,  let  them  have  rest,  and  sent  them  out  again  in  the 
search.  When  they  were  away.  Queen  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  transformed 
herself  into  a  dove,  and  as  she  showed  them  the  way  they  arrived  in  the 
land  of  the  Devil.  7.  When  just  the  God-king  and  the  Dzemo  were 
sitting  at  the  game  of  dice,  the  birds  of  gLing  let  their  voice  resound 
down  from  the  sky.  In  order  not  to  let  (Kesar)  hear  anything  the  Dzemo 
made  noise.  Kesar,  howevei,  said.  Just  hear,  just  hear,  O  Dzemo j 
I  hear  a  voice  like  that  of  my  birds  of  gLing  coming?’  8.  ‘You  are 
struck  at  present — 

Jd  para  sugu 
Shdra  ri  siri  !  ’  ^ 

so  she  made  noise.  For  that  reason  Kesar  seized  the  Dzemo  by  her 
plait  of  hair  and  listened.  9.  Then  he  spread  out  a  white  carpet  and 
laid  upon  it  the  body  of  a  freshly  killed  (animal).  Also  a  black  carpet  he 
spread  out  and  upon  it  he  placed  the  carrion  of  a  dead  (animal). 
He  said,  ‘If  ye  bring  good  news,  then  seat  yourselves  on  the  white  carpet, 

1  Jd  =  12,  para  =  |  x|  ,  sugu  =  3,  shdra  =8,  r»  =  7,  siri  =  3  :  these 

terms  are  used  at  the  game  of  dice. 
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and  set  upon  the  fresh  meat!  If  however  ye  bring  bad  news,  then 
peat  yourselves  on  the  black  carpet  and  set  upon  the  carrion!’  10. 
Thereupon  all  the  birds  seated  themselves  on  the  black  carpet  and  set 
upon  the  carrion.  The  big  bird  however  loosened  from  his  neck  the 
letter  and  offered  it.  Therein  was  written  the  news  of  all  that  had 
happened  hitherto. 

11.  Now  when  Kesar  sought  his  horse  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa,  it 
had  vanished.  He  did  not  understand  whither  it  could  have  run  away, 
and  whither  not.  When  he  asked  the  Dzemo  about  it,  she  said:  ‘Who 
knows  ?  Nothing  is  known  to  me !  ’  12.  Then  King  Kesar  went  out  to 

seek  it,  and  came  up  on  three  hills  and  down  into  three  valleys.  Finally, 
he  saw  it  on  the  boundary  between  the  loose  rocks  (moraines  ?)  and  the 
ice.  It  had  a  v^ounded  back  and  wounded  shank.  Kesar  was  over¬ 
powered  by  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  he  called  out  to  the  horse.  13. 
Then  the  horse  came  to  him  (and  said) :  ‘Ah,  thou  thoughtless  King  Kesar ! 

14.  Formerly  I  abided  with  ’aBrugmo, 

In  the  morning  I  used  to  get  flour,  butter  and  milk. 

In  the  evening  cakes  and  syrup  of  sugar. 

When  she  came  down,  she  used  to  fondle  me ; 

When  she  went  up,  she  patted  me. 

Saying,  “  my  horse,  how  lean  thou  hast  become  !  ” 

It.  For  three  years  I  stood  before  the  door  of  Dzemo. 

In  the  morning  I  used  to  get  ten  loads  of  wood. 

In  the  evening  I  used  to  get  ten  loads  of  sand. 

When  she  got  up,  she  used  to  kick  me  with  her  foot. 

When  she  got  down,  with  her  fist  she  used  to  strike  me. 
Saying,  “Thou  horse,  thou  art  much  too  fat!” 

Thenihadmy  fill  of  weeping.’  16.  Kesar  replied: ‘Thou  art  quite  right. 
The  Dzemo  has  turned  my  head  too.  We  should  now  go  to  the  upland 
of  gLing  !  But  how  should  your  wounds  be  healed  ?  ’  17.  The  horse 

said,  ‘In  my  right  ear  there  are  three  good  medicaments  which  my  mother 
’aBruguma  has  placed  there ;  in  the  left  ear  is  a  sharp  little  knife.  Lead 
me  to  the  spring  of  nectar  and  milk  and  wash  me,  cut  with  this  small 
knife  and  apply  the  medicine ;  then  I  shall  be  healed  ’.  18.  (Kesar)  did  as 

the  horse  had  instructed  him,  and  the  latter  became  more  fiery  and  better 
than  he  was  before. 

19.  A  child,  a  girl,  was  bom  to  Kesar  and  the  Dzemo  ;  it  was 
stUl  young  and  a  suckling.  20.  Kesar  followed  the  Dzemo  and  said: 
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‘As  the  child  is  so  small,  thou  cans’t  not  come  (with  me).  In  one  year 
I  shall  come  (again)  in  order  to  fetch  the  mother  and  the  child.’  Yet 
(the  Dzemc)  did  not  listen,  became  proud  (angry),  and  cried;  ‘I 
shall  (nevertheless)  go  with  you!’  21.  Then  the  horse  gave  counsel; 
‘Let  her  sit  behmd  on  my  back  and  side.  When  we  come  in  the 
midst  of  a  river,  I  shall  give  her  a  kick  (push),  so  that  she  will  reach 
the  other  bank.  ’  Saying  thus,  he  (the  horse)  let  her  sit  behind  on  his 
back  and  carried  her.  22.  Then  he  gave  her  the  push  and  threw 
her  on  the  other  bank.  For  that  reason  she  was  very  angry,  brought 
the  un weaned  child  (the  suckling),  and  said  to  Kesar,  ‘As  thou,  the 
father,  art  of  a  noble  lineage,  eat  up  the  upper  half  (of  the  chUd) !  As 
I  am  of  lower  lineage,  I  shall  eat  the  lower  half  1  ’  Then  she  made  two 
parts  of  the  child  at  the  hips  and  sat  there  chewing  the  lower  half.  23. 
Kesar  however  burnt  the  upper  half,  and  arranged  the  bones  which 
were  left  in  the  form  of  a  picture  of  saints  i  and  erected  a  little  mchod- 
rten  (stupa)  and  went  further  on. 


V. 

1.  On  the  way  to  the  frontier  between  Hor  and  gLing,  (Kesar) 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  upper  part  of  his  saddle,  (supported)  on  the  stirrups, 
and  sent  it  up  to  the  castle  of  gLing.  (In  conformity  with  this  letter, 
evidently,  there  came  to  meet  him  hundred  faithful  riders.)  2.  Thus  he 
arrived  at  the  frontier  of  Hor,  and  rode  from  the  Asalsal  pass  in  the 
company  of  hundred  riders;  from  the  M asalsal  pass  he  rode  in  the 
company  of  ten  riders;  and  from  the  Shangmo  ’adur  (=  ‘Running 
She-wolf ’)  pass  he  rode,  mail  and  horse,  quite  alone. 

3.  In  the  spring  from  which  the  drinking  water  for  the  King 
Gur  dKar  of  Hor  was  drawn,  he  sank  a  big  and  dirty  cup  encircled  with 
straw.  Then  he  wetted  his  torn  shoes  therein,  and  himself  put  on  a 
very  torn  and  much  patched-up  coat,  and  threw  himself  back  foremost 
into  the  spring.  4.  Then  the  maid  from  Hor  came,  (named)  Bhag 
’adzommo,  to  fetch  water,  (and  cried);  ‘This  beggar  and  tramp  has 
defiled  our  drinking  water !  Who  art  thou  then  ?  Thou  bad,  repulsive 
vagabond !  ’  Thus  she  said,  and  abused  him  lustily.  5.  Kesar  replied ; 
‘  Oh,  I  am  a  vagrant  man  come  here  from  far  away ;  I  am  tired,  exhausted 
and  breathless! 


1 1.e.  by  mixing  the  powdered  bone-fragments  with  earth  and  stamping  them 
with  figures  of  saints  (Francke’s  note). 
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If  thou  art  in  hufry,  then  step  over  me ! 

If  thou  art  not  in  hurry,  go  around  me !  ’ 

So  said  he,  and  did  not  get  up.  6.  The  maid  went  back  to  the  castle 
without  drawing  water,  and  related  to  the  beloved  wife  ’aBruguma 
the  whole  incident;  ’aBruguma  related  the  matter  to  ^^Ing  Gur  dKar. 

7.  King  Gur  dKar  appeared  before  (Kesar),  and  asked  what  it  signified. 
Kesar  replied,  (by  singing  the  following)  like  a  song  with  its  melody : 

8.  ‘  Did  I  go  away  as  a  monk,  or  did  I  not  go  ? 

9.  Yet  I  went  up,  came  into  the  realm  of  the  gods. 

10.  King  rGya  bzhin  himself  I  met  there, 

11.  Lord,  Servant,  Son,  Wife,  Maid,  are  all  in  good  health  there. 

12.  Every  subject  waxed  there  and  flourished, 

13.  Grew  old  without  pain,  and  lived  in  eternal  happiness. 

14.  Did  I  go  away  as  a  monk,  or  did  I  not  go  ? 

15.  Yet  I  went  down,  came  into  the  underworld. 

16.  King  ICogpo  himself  I  met  there. 

17.  Everybody  was  there  rich  in  children,  and  glad. 

18.  Did  I  go  away  as  a  monk,  or  did  I  not  go  ? 

19.  Yet  I  ascended,  came  to  the  castle  of  gLing. 

20.  King  Kesar  died  in  the  land  of  the  Devil. 

21.  Sumptuous  food  and  presents  there  are  in  heaps! 

2:*.  If  a  Lama  is  big,  there  are  well  ten  thousand, 

23.  If  he  is  not  so  big  {barpa),  then  still  a  thousand  coins. 

24.  If  a  Lama  is  small,  there  is  still  a  hundred. 

25.  Each  monk  {drvapa)  gets  moreover  yak  and  horse. 

26.  I,  as  a  monk,  received  a  black  little  sheep  ! 

27.  Previous  year  a  yak-cow  {’abrimo)  disappeared  from  gLing. 

28.  This  year  a  yak  calf  was  born  in  Hor, 

29.  To  see  whether  it  is  so,  I  a  monk  came  hither.’ 

30  The  King  of  Hor  spake :  ‘  Monk,  thou  art  only  a  disguised  monk  1  ’ 
and  bound  (Kesar)  fast  to  a  pillar.  After  a  short  while  he  freed  himself 
loose,  went  away  and  was  no  more  there. 

31.  Kesar  went  into  the  pea-field  of  the  smith  Nagshangshang 
(=  ‘the  Clever  Black  One’)  and  ate  them  (the  peas)  for  food.  Then  Ghos 
sgron  ma  (=  ‘  Light  of  Dharma’)  the  daughter  of  the  smith  went  out, 
seized  him  and  brought  him  (in).  32.  When  he  came  within  the 
house  of  the  smith,  Kesar  said,  ‘I  am  the  son  of  the  father  (i.e.  of  the 
smith) !  At  the  time  when  the  army  of  Hor  was  led  into  the  land  of 
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gLing,  my  mother  taughh  me  and  said,  “  Thy  father  is  also  of  the 
land  of  Hor”.  33.  All  children  of  the  same  condition  had  said, 

‘  ‘  Thou  art  one  who  hast  no  father — a  bastard !  Thou  art  not  equal  to  us  . 
Then  my  anger  blazed  out,  and  I  related  this  weeping  to  my  mother. 
Then  my  mother  instructed  me’.  34.  The  smith  spoke:  If  thou  art 
really  my  child,  then  thou  must  show  (me)  all  (my)  working  tools  (i.e. 
pick  out  from  a  heap  of  mixed  tools  those  belonging  to  the  smith  Na^- 
shan^shan^)  ’.  Kesar  replied:  'To-morrow  I  shall  pick  them  out,  and 
during  the  night  cried  to  Ane  bKur  dmanmo.  35.  The  Ane  remained 
invisible  (without  body),  and  said:  ‘From  morning  to  midday  when 
all  tools  have  been  put  in  a  heap,  I  shall  transform  myself  into  a  turquoise 
fly  and  sit  upon  all  the  tools  belonging  to  the  smith.  Then  be  mindful 
and  say,  “the  hammer  big  as  a  horse’s  head  is  not  there”.’  36.  When 
(Kesar)  acted  according  to  the  speech  of  the  Ane,  he  was  believed,  and 
(they)  handed  over  to  him  aU  the  tools,  and  he  remained  there  learning  a 
smith’s  work. 

37.  ’aBruguma  did  not  love  at  aU  (the  King  of)  Hor,  fled  and 
concealed  herself  continually.  Then  ’aBrugu  said  (to  the  King):  it 
was  like  a  song : 

38.  ‘  Almost  every  one  keeps  a  dog  as  his  watcher,  keeps  as  watcher ! 

But  ’aBrugmo  keeps  a  wolf  as  her  watcher,  keeps  as  watcher ! 

If  thou  bringest  an  old  wolf,  fie  on  the  animal,  fie  on  the 
animal ! 

If  thou  bringest  a  small  wolf,  the  poor  animal,  the  poor  animal  '■ 

Seek  out  a  strong  wolf,  ani  stay  one  year,  stay  one  year! 

39.  Almost  every  one  keeps  a  yak  as  his  draught  animal,  as  his 

draught  animal ! 

But  ’aBrugmo  keeps  a  brong  (=  a  wild  yak)  as  her  draught 
animal,  as  draught  animal ! 

If  thou  bringest  an  old  brong,  fie  on  the  animal,  fie  or  the 
animal ! 

If  thou  bringest  a  small  brong,  the  poor  animal,  the  poor 
animal ! 

Seek  out  a  strong  brong,  and  stay  one  year,  stay  one  year! 

40.  Almost  every  one  keeps  a  mule  as  a  riding  animal,  as  a  riding 

animal ! 

But  ’aBrugmo  keeps  a  kiang  (=  wild  horse)  as  her  riding 
animal,  as  riding  animal ! 
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If  thou  bringest  an  old  Tciang,  fie  on  the  animal,  fie  on  the 
animal ! 

If  thou  bringest  a  small  kiang,  the  poor  animal,  the  poor 
animal ! 

Seek  out  a  strong  kiang,  and  stay  one  year,  stay  one  year !  ’  i 

41.  ‘Kesar  will  come  back  in  three  years,’  thought  ’aBruguma', 
but  although  she  waited  (so  long),  there  came  no  news  of  his  coming. 
Then  spoke  sDig  spyod  rgyalpo  (= ‘King  Sinful  Conduct’),  the 
minister  of  Hor  (to  the  King) : 

42.  ‘Thou  art  not  the  King  Gur  dKar  (=  White-tent),  O  no,  a 

white  ox ! 

A  young  white  ox  whose  horns  can  hardly  be  seen! 

One  has  to  cry  hiri,  otherwise  he  will  not  be  led,^ 

One  has  to  cry  Khyo  khyo,  and  also  strike  lustily.^ 

Some  hundred  beautiful  fairies  there  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Gods. 

Let  us  fetch  at  least  one  I  so  I  said  to  thee  long  ago. 

What  ’aBrugmo  takes  for  food,  that  we  give  her  then, 

What  ’aBrugmo  clothes  herself  with,  that  we  put  upon  her. 
We  also  call  her  ’aBrugmo — ^that  I  advised  thee  already 
long  ago.’ 

43.  The  Kin^  of  Hor  replied : 

‘The  old  King  sDig  spyod,  he  was  a  great  hero. 

But  now  our  sDig  spyod  is  only  an  old  man. 

Now  he  takes  gladly  to  the  spindle  and  sits  by  the  fire-place.’  3 

44.  sDig  spyod  spake ; 

‘Thou  art  not  King  White -tent,  a  white  donkey  only; 

It  is  a  pity  that  thy  ears  are  not  a  bit  longer ! 

Some  hundred  beautiful  ndgis  there  are  in  the  underworld. 

Let  us  fetch  at  least  one  1  so  I  said  to  thee  long  ago. 

What  ’aBrugmo  takes  for  food,  that  we  can  give  her  then. 
What  ’aBrugmo  clothes  herself  with,  thaf  we  put  upon  her. 
We  also  call  her  ’aBrugmo — ^that  I  advised  thee  already 
long  ago.’ 


1  The  above  was  ’aBruguma’s  ruse  to  gain  time  from  the  King  of  Hor  for 
three  years. 

2  Riri  and  Khyo  khyo  are  terms  used  in  driving  cattle. 

2  Gog  Uag  =  the  raised  place  at  the  side  of  the  ashes. 
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45.  The  King  of  Hor  answered : 

‘The  old  King  sDig  spyod,  he  was  like  unto  a  lion! 

But  now  our  sDig  spyod  is  no  better  than  a  fox. 

Now  he  seeks  old  leather  and  carries  it  to  his  den.’ 

46.  Then  ’aBrugmo  stayed  about  a  month  in  the  hermitage  yYu 
’abrug,  and  did  not  at  all  go  out.  (Living)  among  the  Lamas,  clothed 
in  cowl  and  coat,  she  stayed  there  and  acted  as  if  she  knew  nothing, — 
like  a  monk.  Then  the  King  of  Hor  made  quite  a  fine  device  and  led 
her  away  from  there. 

VI. 

1.  After  about  a  year  had  again  passed,  there  came  aU  the  heroes 
from  gLing  disguised  as  horse-dealers  to  the  land  of  Kor.  Agu  dGani 
mgonpo,  dPalle  rgodpo,  dGung  Phrug  Khra  skya, — which  three 
embarked  on  their  first  transaction,  each  riding  on  a  horse  and  leading 
another  horse.  King  Gur  dKar  of  Hor  saw  them,  and  being  very  much 
pleased,  he  sang  (this)  song : 

2.  ‘Yea,  during  the  father’s  time  there  came  no  dealer, 

O  no,  during  Gur  dKar’s  time  horses  were  not  offered  cheap. 

As  a  son  is  born  to  me,  now  come  here  dealers. 

Now  that  Ollader  (=  Olba  dar,  ‘Black  Extension’  i)  is  born, 
horses  are  held  cheap. 

Now  I  buy  aU  the  horses  for  the  benefit  of  my  son. 

Now  I  buy  all  the  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  my  son.’ 

‘  Yagshikhob,  Yagshikhob  2  ’,  shouted  he.  3.  ’aBruguma  spake :  ‘All 
of  these  are  the  heroes  of  gLing  :  they  have  come  to  spy  on  you!  ’  Gur 
dKar  did  not  believe  it,  and  said,  ‘No,  no’. 

(The  second  MS.  from  Khalatse) 

4.  ’aBrugmo  said  to  Gur  dKar  of  Hor:  ‘The  foremost  horse  is 
Kesar’s  horse  rKyang  byung  dbyerpo ;  that  thou  shalt  not  get !  The  next 
one  is  sNgorog  pon  pon  ;  that,  too,  thou  shalt  not  get !  The  following  one 
is  Khyuma  thsa  langs,  of  the  God -king,  the  great  lion :  that,  too,  thou 

1  The  name  of  the  son  of  Gur  dKar  and  ’aBruguma. 

2  A  shout  of  joy,  which  can  be  heard  among  the  Yarkand  traders.  The 
expression  is  believed  by  the  Ladakhis  to  be  Russian — but  it  is  not  Russian  in  any 


case. 
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shalt  not  get.  6.  The  foremost  Agu  is  Agu  Bongnag  Idumbu  ;  him  thou 
shalt  not  get.  The  next  one  is  dPalle  rgodpo  of  gLing  ;  him,  too,  thou 
shalt  not  get.  The  following  one  is  Kha  rgan  dgani ;  him,  too,  thou  shalt 
not  get.’ 

6.  King  Gur  dgar  Ide  hor  believed  it  and  went  into  the  castle. 
While  he  stayed,  the  three  men  of  gLing  went  back  to  their  battle  camp, 
and  dPalle  rgodpo  gave  to  the  arrow  which  had  the  power  to  come  back 
of  itself  (the  following)  instruction:  7.  ‘Thou  must  (now)  fly  into  the 
castle  of  Hor  and  strike  the  decorated  wooden  columns.  Do  not  come 
back  without  bringing  a  mouthful  of  the  flesh  of  the  King  Hor  pahalde  !  ’ 
So  saying  he  shot  the  arrow  to  the  castle.  8.  Then  the  arrow  struck 
the  decorated  wooden  column,  and  because  it  was  the  heart-vein  of 
(the  King  of)  Hor,  the  latter  was  overcome  with  great  pain.  No  one 
could  draw  out  the  arrow,  and  the  son  of  the  smith  Hemis  was  called, 
the  young  smith  Kun  byung  thsar  rnyed  ( =  ‘  He  who  finds  liberation  for 
all  creatures’).  9.  The  latter  called  out  to  the  maid  named  bKur 
’adzom ;  ‘  Bring  the  big  pair  of  tongs !  Bring  the  big  hammer !  An  arrow 
from  gLing  struck  into  the  decorated  columns  of  the  King  Pahalde. 
Great  pain  in  the  heart  is  come  upon  King  Gur  dKar  !  ’  So  he  said,  and 
sent  away  the  maid.  10.  When  he  had  waited  a  little,  he  went  with 
the  maid  to  the  castle.  Reaching  there  he  taught  the  noble  ’aBruguma 
a  charm  ‘  ’aBruguma!  recite  a  prayer! 

1 1 .  May  the  golden  gold-castle  pass  away ! 

May  the  castle  with  nine  towers  remain ! 

12.  May  ySerral  and  yYuraJ  be  disinherited! 

May  Shelli  buzhung  have  the  heritage  !’^ 

13.  May  the  King  Pahalde  be  wife-less! 

May  King  Kesar  have  the  wife! 

Weep  while  speaking  thus’,  said  he.  14.  Then  the  young  smith  drew 
the  arrow  out  and  stuck  it  into  a  twig  of  the  altar  After  waiting  a  little, 
(the  arrow)  extracted  out  of  the  breast  of  the  King  of  Hor  a  mouthful 
of  flesh,  and  also  took  away  the  altar-tra\  eUer  from  there,  made  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  and  sped  away  from  there.  Then  it  went  back  to  dPalle. 

1  ySer-ral  =  ‘Golden- lock’,  name  of  a  girl,  and  yYu-ral  =  ‘  Turquoise -lock  ’, 
were  the  children  of  ’aBruguma  by  Gur  dKar  ;  Shelli  buzhung  =  ‘  the  Small 
Son  of  the  Mother-of- Pearl  ’,  was  the  son  borne  by  ’aBruguma  to  Kesar. 

2  A  bower,  if  possible  of  cedar,  is  dedicated  to  the  gods  ;  twigs  from  this  are 
stuck  on  the  house  or  on  the  lha-tho  erected  outside. 
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15.  dPalle  of  gLing  feared  that  the  arrow  was  tricky  (naughty),  and 
concealed  it  under  a  big  rock.  The  arrow  (however)  came  back  into  the 
quiver,  while  a  fire  burnt  in  its  groove,  and  it  carried  a  mouthful  of  the 
flesh  of  the  King  of  Hor.  16.  Thereupon  the  young  smith  Thar  rnyed 
went  to  the  camp  of  the  men  from  gLing  and  said  :  ‘  Go  back  again  to  the 
land  of  gLing  !  I  shall  gradually  conquer  the  King  of  Hor  by  stratagem !  ’ 
For  that  reason  all  the  men  of  gLing  went  to  gLing-land. 


VII. 

1.  Thereupon  the  young  smith  went  back  home  and  Spoke  to  his 
father,  the  smith  Hemis:  ‘I  shall  now  go  to  fetch  charcoal.  ’  On  which 
the  father  rephed:  ‘Don’t  go  into  the  valley  to  the  right!  It  is  the 
garden  of  the  Gods,  of  the  Pahalde  of  Hor  !  Go  into  the  valley  to  the 
left,  extinguish  the  coals  and  bring  them.  ’  2.  The  young  smith  Thar 

rnyed  and  the  smith-girl  Choron  (=  chos-sgron),  both  (however)  went 
into  the  Gods’  garden  of  Gur  dKar  Ide,  and  although  the  smith-girl 
Choron  said,  ‘It  is  a  Gods’  garden,  don’t  cut  anything’.  The  young 
smith  showed  his  might  and  spake : 

3.  ‘Ye  Gods,  go  ye  aU  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Gods  I 
Ye  Ndgas,  go  ye  all  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Ndgas. 

4.  More  than  a  hatchet  can  is  struck  without  a  hatchet ! 

More  than  an  axe  can  is  struck  without  an  axe  I 
More  than  fire  can  is  performed  without  burning  I 
AJcani  nikani  acini  manial  !  ’ 

5.  After  he  had  uttered  this  prayer  he  felled  wood.  The  coals  were 
extinguished  and  laden  on  the  donkey.  Then  they  went,  and  when  they 
came  in  front  of  the  big  water,  the  young  smith  Thar  rnyed  said :  ‘  The 
hoofs  of  the  donkey  wiU  get  wet,’  and  broke  into  pieces  the  hoofs  of 
the  donkey  on  a  stone.  6.  The  girl  cried  out,  ‘Art  thou  mad  'i  Thou 
hast  in  fact  smashed  the  feet  of  my  father’s  donkey !  ’  He  said,  ‘  (Other¬ 
wise)  the  boots  of  the  donkey  would  get  wet  ’.  Thereupon  the  smith-girl 
Choron  ran  home  and  related  this  to  the  father,  the  smith  Hemis  :  7 . 

Father,  he  has  laid  fire  to  the  Gods’  garden  of  our  King  Gur  dKar.  And 
when  he  came  to  the  ford,  he  said,  “the  boots  of  the  donkeys  will  get  wet !  ” 
and  he  smashed  aU  their  hoofs  on  a  stone.  0,  the  father  has  got  an  evil 
child!  8.  As  she  spoke  thus,  the  father,  the  smith  Hemis,  got  angry, 
seized  the  big  iron  hammer  and  the  big  pair  of  tongs,  and  went  towards 
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the  son  in  order  to  thrash  him.  When  the  father  struck  the  son,  all  the 
donkeys  were  laden  with  coal  and  their  hoofs  were  in  the  most  beautiful 
(condition).  9.  The  father  spoke  to  the  son;  ‘Thou  hast  (thus)  laid  fire 
to  the  Gods’  garden  of  King  Gur  dKar !  ’  and  scolded  him  away.  The  son 
spoke:  ‘Father,  thy  daughter  has  cavilled  me!  If  fire  has  been  laid 
to  the  Gods’  garden,  then  let  the  father  himself  look  to  that!  If  the 
hoofs  of  the  donkeys  are  brokeii,  then  let  the  father  himself  look  to  that !  ’ 
10.  When  the  father  looked  into  it,  the  Gods’  garden  was  green  as 
before,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  donkeys  in  the  most  beautiful  (condition). 
Then  father  and  son  reached  home  arranging  the 'coals.  11.  Then  the 
father  said  to  the  daughter :  ‘Thou  liar !  ’,  struck  her  with  the  big  hammer, 
tore  out  her  flesh  with  the  big  pair  of  tongs,  and  did  her  much  injury. 

12.  As  the  son  then  continually  went  on  working  on  an  iron  chest, 
the  father  one  day  spoke;  ‘Hey,  young  man!  do  for  once  a  (proper) 
bit  of  work !  What  art  thou  doing  day  after  day  making  only  that  chest  ?  ’ 
13.  The  son  replied :  ‘  Oh,  if  one  sits  in  this  chest,  one  can  see  the  kingdom 
of  the  Gods  as  weU  as  the  kingdom  of  men !  ’  The  father  spoke :  ‘  How 
so  ?  I  shall  once  see,  indeed !  ’  Thereupon  he  let  the  father  go  into  the 
chest.  14.  When  he  was  therein,  the  son  closed  the  lid  and  turned  the 
lock  and  carried  (the  chest)  away  from  there  on  his  back.  The  father 
cried  out  of  the  chest,  ‘Whither  art  thou  carrying  me  now?  Hey, 
young  re  an,  thou  bad  son  !’  15.  The  son  replied;  ‘I  am  carrying  the 

father  away  in  order  to  throw  him  into  the  water !  ’  Whereupon  the 
father  begged:  ‘0  son!  throw  me  not  into  the  water!  Hullo!  I  shall  do 
what  thou  wilst  tell  me  to!’  16.  The  son  spoke:  ‘If  thou  makest  me  a 
wire-rope  vdth  which  one  can  come  up  to  golden  castle  of  King  Gur  dKar, 
then  I  shall  release  the  father !  17.  Take  an  oath  on  the  Gods’  kingdom ! 

And  when  thou  takest  an  oath  also  on  the  land  of  men,  I  shall  let  thee 
out!’  In  this  way  (he)  loaded  him  vdth  oaths,  and  let  him  out.  Then 
the  two  of  them  worked  day  and  night  on  the  wire-rope  and  finished  it. 


VIII. 

1.  Then  the  son  bathed  seven  days  long  in  milk  in  order  to  cleanse 
himself  of  the  spots  of  the  smithy.  Now  he  went,  carrying  the  wire-rope 
into  the  castle,  threw  up  (the  rope)  and  its  end  remained  hanging  above. 
2.  Then  he  firmly  seized  the  rope,  and  as  he  climbed  up  there  came  from 
heaven  a  white  and  a  black  raven,  which  were  fighting  with  each  other. 
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The  white  raven  succumbed.  After  the  black  one  had  conquered,  he 
threw  down  the  white  one.  Then  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  spake : 

3.  ‘The  wise  one  is  without  wisdom, 

The  r'.omiseller  is  without  counsel! 

4.  Even  now  a  spot  from  the  smithy  has  not  been  removed  from  thee ! 
Wash  thyself  once  more  thoroughly  in  the  milk-bath!’  5.  After  Kesar 
had  come  back,  he  washed  himself  again  thoroughly  in  the  milk-bath, 
and  remained  (therein)  some  seven  days.  Then  he  came  again,  carrying 
the  wire-rope,  into  the  castle.  ‘If  my  father  and  my  mother  are 
honourable  people,  then  may  the  wire-rope  remain  hanging  up  on  the 
castle!’  So  he  spoke,  flung  the  rope,  and  it  remained  hanging.  6. 
When  he  again  climbed  by  the  wire-rope,  there  came  again  a  white  and  a 
black  raven,  which  were  fighting  with  each  other.  This  time  the  white 
raven  won  and  the  black  one  fell  down  defeated  on  to  the  earth.  7. 
‘I  shall  win!’  he  thought,  firmly  seized  the  rope,  and  came  up  on  to  the 
castle.  When  he  looked  down  out  of  the  window,  (he  saw  that)  King 
Pahalde  of  ySerralcan  and  yYuralcan  carried  both  of  them  (in  his  arms) 
and  slept.  8.  The  noble  ’aBruguma  was  spinning  threads  white  as 
mother-of-pearl  on  a  golden  spindle.  As  the  turquoise-blue  chalk-stone 
was  like  a  lake  to  see,  Kesar  could  not  go  (down),  and  threw  down  the 
golden  finger-ring.  9.  ‘Touch  the  finger  of  the  noble  ’aBruguma!’ 
said  he,  and  the  golden  ring  rolled  about  on  the  chalk-stone  (of  the  floor- 
planks)  and  then  struck  the  finger  of  the  noble  ’aBruguma.  10. 
’aBruguma  thought;  ‘Ah,  now  Kesar  has  arrived!’  Then  Kesar  came 
down  from  the  window,  and  changed  himself  into  a  cat.  He  slipped  into 
the  bed  of  the  King  of  .Hor  and  pricked  them  both,  ySerralcan  and 
yYuralcan,  with  the  poisoned  dagger.  11.  Both  the  children  cried. 
Then  the  father  spoke :  ‘  Alolo  ! 

A  hundred  people  should  seek  all  the  lice  with  sharp  eyes ! 

A  hundred  people  should  seek  all  the  lice  with  sharp  nails !  ’ 

12.  ’aBruguma  thought  (at  that):  ‘He  has  already  come  who  will 
seek  out  thy  lice!’  When  thereupon  the  King  of  Hor  had  waked  up,  he 
(began)  to  fight  with  Kesar.  The  Queen  Ane  bKur  dmanmo  said:  ‘Oh 
’aBruguma ! 

13.  The  wise  one  is  without  wisdom. 

And  the  woman  of  counsel  is  without  counsel ! 

14.  So  do  thou  put  paste  under  Kesar ’s  feet. 

So  do  thou  put  iron  (i.e.  hard)  peas  under  Gur  dKar’s  feet !  ’ 
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’aBruguma  spoke : 

15.  ‘I  am  the  consort  of  Kesar,  betrothed  with  the  white  band! 
The  sustainer  of  the  clan  to  Gur  dKar,  to  whom  she  (i.e. 
herself)  has  borne  a  son.’ 

16.  Then  she  mixed  the  flour-paste  with  the  peas  and  strew  them 
(about).  Then  came  Ane  bKur  dmanmo,  transformed  herself  in  a  dove, 
gathered  the  peas  and  placed  them  under  the  feet  of  the  King  of  Hor . 
Also  she  gathered  the  paste  and  put  it  under  the  feet  of  Kesar.  17. 
As  the  King  of  Hor  had  put  on  boots,  he  fell  on  the  hard  peas.  Kesar’s 
foot  stuck  on  the  flour-paste;  he  did  not  fall,  remained  (erect),  and  won. 

18.  Then  he  bound  the  beard  of  the  King  of  Hor  to  the  pillar,  knelt 
on  his  breast,  and  the  King  of  Hor  besought  Kesar  for  mercy ; 

19.  ‘Not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  formerly  destroyed  the 
gLing  castle. 

Not  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  I  had  formerly  carried  off 
’aBrugmo. 

20.  Kill  me  not  now,  0  God-king,  thou  great  one! 

I  indeed  wish  to  serve  you,  0  God-king,  thou  great  one ! 

21.  It  is  warm  in  Hor,  here  should  you  live  in  winter; 

In  gLing  it  is  cold,  there  should  you  live  in  summer !  ’ 

When  he  had  pleaded  thus,  Kesar  spoke : 

22.  ‘I  was  one  year  old  when  I  struck  the  Andhe  bandhe  out  of 

the  east ; 

A  boy,  I  triumphed  ovei  them  aU ! 

23.  When  I  was  two  years  old,  I  killed  the  seven  spirits ; 

A  boy,  I  triumphed  over  them  all ! 

24.  When  I  was  three  years  old,  I  killed  the  man  with  nine  heads ; 
A  boy,  I  triumphed  over  them ! 

26.  When  I  was  four  years  old,  I  killed  the  corpse-eating  giantess ; 
A  boy,  I  triumphed  over  this ! 

26.  When  I  was  five  years  old,  I  killed  Khung  ’abru  i; 

A  boy  triumphed  also  over  this ! 

27,  When  I  was  six  years  old,  I  struck  ‘Poison-flesh’  the  rock: 
A  boy  triumphed  also  over  this ! 


1  A  kind  of  winged  dragon  which  moves  about  the  clouds  and  produces 
thunder.  (According  to  another  view,  thunder  is  heard  when  the  gods  move  in  the 
sky.) 
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28.  When  I  was  seven  years  old,  I  killed  Ralril  (=‘the  Long¬ 

haired  One’),  the  white  yak  bull : 

A  boy  triumphed  also  over  this ! 

29.  When  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  killed  Gurulugu  the  Devil: 

A  boy  triumphed  also  over  this ! 

30.  But  Gur  dKar,  thou  base  one,  whom  hast  thou  killed  ?  ’ 

31.  Thereupon  spoke  Ane  bKur  d-nanmo  :  ‘What  art  thou  then 

doing  now?  ’aBu  dmar  lam  bstan  ^  of  former  times, 

,  does  he  not  come  into  thy  mind  ? 

The  abducted  ’aBrugmo,  does  she  not  come  into  thy  mind  ? 

Does  not  any  louse  bite  in  thy  socks  ?  ’ 

32.  When  she  spoke  thus,  Kesar  drew  out  the  knife  ‘Three-finger- 
long’  and  struck  it  into  the  body  of  the  King  of  Hor.  Then  so  much 
fat  came  out  that  Kesar’s  body  was  drowned  in  it.  33.  Ane  bKur 
dmanmo  came,  but  although  she  plied  hither  and  thither  with  shovel 
and  spade,  she  could  not  succeed,  and  Kesar  offered  a  prayer-offering: 

34.  ‘May  this  disappear,  before  the  nine  Gods  born  with  me! 

May  this  disappear  before  the  nine  spirits  born  with  me  1 
May  this  disappear  before  the  eighteen  Andre  barandre 
(=  Andhe  bandhe)  of  the  East!’ 

35.  After  he  had  spoken,  they  all  came  and  did  away  vith  the 
flesh,  blood  and  fat  of  (Pahalde).  The  King  of  Hor  was  not  yet  dead, 
and  as  he  still  had  the  death-rattle,  Kesar  went  into  all  the  upper  rooms 
in  order  to  search.  36.  There  was  somebody  in  the  temple  who  was 
praying  with  covered  head.  Him  Kesar  seized  and  threw  down  from 
the  tower  of  the  castle.  When  he  then  came  and  examined,  the  King 
of  Hor  was  dead  and  gone. 


IX. 

1.  Kesar  spoke  to  ’aBruguma  :  ‘Now,  thou  widow,  come  now  with 
(me) !  ’  and  ’aBruguma  said  to  the  two  children :  ‘If  ye  two  will  come  with 
me,  then  bite  into  this  milk-cake!  and  if  ye  do  not  wish  to  come  with  me, 
then  bite  into  this  blood-cake !  ’  2.  She  kneaded  a  milk-cake  and  blood- 

cake,  offered  them  to  the  two  children,  and  the  children  spoke:  ‘We 
shall  not  go  to  the  land  of  gLing  !  we  shall  stay  in  the  land  of  Hor  to 

1  ‘  Red  Worm  Path-shower  an  Agu  who  accompanied  Kesar  on  his  journey 
to  China. 
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avenge  our  father!’  and  ate  the  blood-cake.  3.  Then  Mother 
’aBruguma  gave  the  children  sweet -tasting  food,  and  travelled  with 
Kesar  to  the  land  of  gLing . 

4.  In  the  middle  of  the  way  there  was  a  rock  gate  named  Brag  thsan 
rdung  rdung  (=  ‘the  Striking  Rock’).  When  Kesar  (once  formerly)  had 
come  there,  he  had  said  to  the  rock  gate:  ‘I  shall  bring  (thee)  the  heads 
of  both  ySerralcan  and  yYuralcan  !  ’  5.  For  that  reason  Kesar  spoke 
to  ’aBruguma :  ‘Something  has  been  left  behind!’  and  went  back. 
’aBruguma  said:  ‘Thou  wishest  to  go  to  kill  my  children !  ’  and  did  not  let 
Kesar  go.  6.  Then  Kesar  replied:  ‘I  shall  not  kill  them!’,  went  back 
and  came  before  the  castle  of  Hor.  He  called  the  two  children:  ‘Hey, 
ySerralcan  and  yYuralcan,  ye  two !  The  mother  has  sent  you  a  message ! 
Just  look  out  of  the  window!’  7.  "The  two  children  answered:  ‘We 
have  no  time  to  look  out !  Whoever  that  may  be,  may  he  come  in !  ’ 
‘Look  out,  only  for  a  moment!  I  must  go  farther  (i.e.  I  cannot  waitl!’ 
The  two  looked  for  a  moment  out  of  the  window.  8.  Then  Kesar  tore 
away  with  the  ends  of  his  bow  their  heads  and  brought  them.  He 
(now)  kneaded  much  flour  and  butter,  and  put  the  heads  m  the  midst 
of  it,  and  carried  them  away.  9.  When  he  then  came  to  the  noble 
’aBruguma,  the  army  of  gLing  was  (assembled)  at  the  rock  gate.  Kesar 
said  to  ’aBruguma  :  ‘When  thou  wert  (stfll)  in  the  country  of  gLing, 
thou  wert  clever!  If  thou  art  clever  even  now,  then  distribute  this 
flour  with  butter  to  the  whole  army!  10.  Do  not  let  anything  remain! 
Neither  finish  it  too  (soon) !  ’  ’aBruguma  distributed  to  the  whole  army, 
and  it  happened  in  equal  measure.  Then  came  out  of  the  middle  of  the 
flour  and  butter  the  heads  of  the  two  children.  11.  ’aBruguma  fainted 
a  little;  (but)  Kesar  offered  the  heads  of  the  two  children  to  the  rock 
gate.  12.  Then  they  went  out  of  the  rock  gate,  and  Nesar  and 
’aBruguina  together  with  the  army  went  to  the  land  of  gLing.  They 
aiTived  in  gLing,  and  remained  (i.e.  lived)  there. 


[3] 

A  LADAKHI  BON-PA  HYMNAL.  i 


By  Rev.  A.  H.  Francke. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  has  become  evident,  that  the  ancient  religion  of  Tibet,  known 
as  Bon-chos,  is  not  yet  extinguished,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  countrj^ 
which  are  professedly  Lamaist.  In  such  places  Lamaism  has  become 
the  religion  of  the  clergy,  but  Bon-chos  has  continued  to  live  among 
laymen. 

In  all  the  Ladakhi  villages  each  spring  the  Kyesar  festival 

is  held,  when  the  male  population  exercises  itself  in  archery.  On  this 
occasion  the  village  band  has  to  play  and  the  gling  glu  is  sung.^  The 
gling  glu  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  hymnal  of  the  ancient  Bon-chos, 
and  I  have  beeii  so  fortunate  as  to  come  into  possession  of  the  gling 
glu  of  two  villages,  Phyang  and  Khalatse.  They  are  entirely 
different  from  each  other,  although  the  subject  in  each  is  the  same,  but 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  both  consist  of  nine  songs.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  ancient  times  more  than  nine  songs  were  known  in  a  village ; 
but  as  nine  is  the  number  which  predominates  over  everything,  the 
people  were  careful  to  sing  neither  more  nor  less  than  nine  songs  at  a 
time. 3  And  so  it  has  happened  that,  when  many  of  the  ancient  songs 
were  forgotten,  nine  remained  living  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  simply 
because  a  Kyesar  festival  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  the 
usual  set  of  nine  hymns . 

These  hymns  are  perfectly  unintelligible  to  anyone  who  has  not 
previously  studied  the  Kyesar  Myths.  But  Ladakhi  laymen,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  Padmasambhava  or  Tsongkhapa, 
know  the  life-story  of  Kyesar  very  well. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  Phyang  the  Spring-hero’s  name  is 
pronounced  Kyesar,  not  Kesar. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  XXX,  1901,  pp.  359-364. 

2  A  reference  to  this  festival  we  have  in  VI.  5,  6  below. 

3  The  people  will  always  play  nine  sets  of  Polo,  to  finish  a  game. 
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The  Hymns. 

Phyanggi  gling-glu  rnams  yin 

These  songs  are  the  gling-glhs  of  Phyang. 

I. 

Kyesar,  Conqueror  of  the  World. 

1.  steng  nang  lha  yul  kun  nonpari 

amala  bu  zhig  Itams. 

A  son,  conquering  the  land  of  the  gods  in  the  heights, 

Was  born  to  the  mother. 

2.  yog  nang  klu  yul  kun  nonpari 

gogzalhamola  lha  phrug  rig  Itams. 

A  godly  child,  conquering  the  land  of  the  lower  water  spirits,. 

Was  born  to  Gogzalhamo. 

3.  bar  nang  btsan  yul  kun  nonpari 

amala  bu  zhig  Itams. 

A  son,  conquering  all  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

Was  born  to  the  mother. 

4.  bdud  nang  bdud  yul  kun  nonpari 

lha  phrug  cig  Itamssed  lei. 

A  godly  child,  conquering  all  the  lands  of  the  devil. 

Is  born,  hurrah ! 

Text  notes. 

1.  etc.,  the  termination  pari  is  a  dialectical  form  of  the  participle  and 

corresponds  to  mkhanni. 

2.  gogza  may  be  gogsa,  a  parallel  case  is  dagsa,  ‘now’,  the  a  of  which  is 

often  pronounced  like  z. 

3.  The  word  har  btsan,  earth,  was  separated  by  nang  only  for  the 

reason  to  form  a  sentence  corresponding  to  the  others. 

Translation  notes. 

1.  Is  said  to  refer  to  Kyesar’s  victory  over  his  two  brothers,  see 
Kesarsage  II.  36-42.  4.  refers  to  Kyesar’s  victory  over  the 
giant  of  the  North,  who  is  called  bDud. 
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II. 

Lullaby  to  the  Young  Kyesar. 

1.  stod  nang  stodna,  rgyallham  chenmoi  stangspola  stod. 

When  you  praise,  praise  the  ingenuity  of  the  great  godly  king. 

2.  alodalotsele,  singchen  rgyalpoi  stangs  nang  grospola  stod. 

Alodalotsele,  praise  the  ingenuity  and  advice  of  the  king,  the  great 
lion. 

3.  stod  nang  stodna  lei  shellcam  ’abrugumai  mdzangspola  stod. 

When  you  praise,  praise  the  learniag  of  ’aBruguma,  his  crystal 
wife. 

4.  alodalotsele,  shellcam  ’abrugumai  shes  nang  mdzangspola 

stod. 

Alodalotsele,  praise  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  ’aBruguma,  his 
crystal  wife. 

Text  notes. 

1  and  3.  nang,  in;  thus,  if  you  praise  in  a  praise;  about  rgyallham, 
see  Kesarsage,  notes  2  and  4.  alodalotsele,  lullaby,  nang,  within  = 
mixed  =  together  =  and. 


Tkanslation  notes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  well  the  intellectual  capacities  of  man  and 
woman  are  characterised  in  this  song :  man  as  being  productive,  woman 
as  reproductive. 

III. 

The  Giant’s  Treasures. 

bKur  dman  rgyalmos : 
bKur-dman-rgyalmo  says; 

1.  lungpai  phushedna  norbu  chechung  tsam  ’adug. 

How  many  treasures  there  are  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley ! 

2.  lungpai  phushedna  norbu  chechung  tsam  ’adug. 

How  many  treasures  there  are  in  the  upper  end  of  the  valley ! 

norbu  chechebo  sgola  mi  shongces  yod  lei. 

The  larger  ones  do  not  fit  in  the  door. 
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4.  norbu  chungchungbo  pangla  mi  shongces  yod  lei. 

The  smaller  ones  do  not  fit  in  the  lap. 

Dongrub  kyis : 

Dongrub  says  : 

6.  den  ’adrai  norbu  buthsa  ngarangla  sal  lei. 

Such  treasures  give,  please,  to  me  (thy  boy) ! 

6.  den  ’adrai  khyad  norbu  lagspai  dongrubla  sal  lei . 

Such  treasures  give,  please,  to  good  Dongrub ! 

7.  alongthang  ycigcig,  buthsa  ngarang  ycigcig. 

There  is  one  solitary  Alongplain  :  there  is  myself,  one  solitary  boy ! 

8.  alongthang  ycigcig,  lagspai  dongrub  ycigcig. 

There  is  one  solitary  Alongplain :  there  is  one  solitary  dear  Dongrub ! 

9.  buthsa  ngarangla  ’a^rulbai  ’agrullam  cig  sal  lei. 

Show  me,  thy  boy,  please,  a  way  to  walk  along! 

Text  notes. 

3,  4.  The  reiteration  of  che  and  chung  is  due  to  the  metre.  5,  6. 
The  n  oi  den  is  the  initial  silent  ’a  of  ’adra,  which  is  pronounced  as  a 
nasal  with  the  preceding  syllable.  6.  lagspa  =  legspa.  7,  8.  along¬ 
thang  —  ring-plain.  The  mountains  of  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas  are 
supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  earth;  the  navel,  these  hills  are 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  plains.  5,  6,  9.  sal  =  stsal,  give,  respectful. 

Translation  notes. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  song  the  mother  describes  the  treasures  to 
arouse  Dongrub’s  covetousness.  Then  Dongrub  starts  in  search  of 
them  and  loses  his  way.  In  his  difficulty  he  says  the  prayer,  which 
forms  nart  2.  According  to  the  Winter  Myth  the  giant  of  the  North 
is  in  possession  not  only  of  a  girl,  but  also  of  great  treasures.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  eyes  of  his  heavenly  mother  Kyesar  remains 
always  Dongrub. 

IV. 

Praise  of  ’aBruguma. 

I.  blama  bzangpoc  chos  salbas 

As  the  good  Lama  taught  (her)  religion. 
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2.  ngai  shescan  lhamo  cila  men 

Why  should  my  wise  goddess  not  be  (wise)  ? 

3.  blamas  thamscad  mkhyen  mdzadpas 

As  the  Lama  made  her  know  everything, 

4.  ngai  mdzangscan  ’aBruguma  cila  men 

Why  should  my  learned  ’aBruguma  not  be  (learned)  ? 

5.  yari'shes  nang  mdzangspo  lei 

Thy  wisdom  and  learning 

6.  alam  mdun  nyad  kunla  ngonned  lei 

Is  known  to  all,  who  are  before  thee ! 

7.  ’oma  rigskyi  mkh’an  ’agroma 

Oh,  thou  milk-white  fairy! 

8.  yari  shes  nang  mdzangspo  lei 

Thy  wisdom  and  learning 

9;  alam  mdun  nyad  kunla  thsa  langssed  lei 

Is  envied  by  aU,  who  are  before  thee  ! 

10.  ’oma  rigskyi  mkh’an  ’agroma 

Oh,  thou  milk-white  fairy! 

Text  notes. 

2.  men  =  ma  yin,  is  not.  5.  yari  =  yaranggi  =  nyidranggi,  you, 
thou.  6.  alam,  all,  a  Purig  word,  mduy  nyad  is  perhaps  mdun  yad 
=  yado,  companion  or  people.  7.  The  n  in  mhh’an  is  the  nasally 
pronounced  ’a  of  'agroma.  0.  thsa  langsces,  rising  of  eiivy. 

Translation  notes. 

Without  doubting  the  historical  character  of  Srong-btsan-sgampo, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  two  wives,  I  feel  inclined  to  believe  that  Bonpa 
mythology  has  added  ^ome  fresh  colour  to  their  characters.  Srong- 
btsan-sgampo’s  two  wives  remind  us  of  Kyesar’s  two  wives,  above 
all,  as  regards  their  colour.  ’aBruguma  has  lent  her  colour  to  the 
white  Tara;  Bamza  ’abumskyid,  the  wife,  first  of  the  Giant,  then  of 
Kyesar,  to  the  green  Tara.  There  is  another  parallel  (within  the  two 
groups)  as  regards  intellectual  capacities.  In  both  of  them  the  husband 
is  famous  for  his  ingenuity,  the  wives  for  their  learning. 
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In  this  connection  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  following:  (1) 
In  J.A.S.B.,  Vol.  LX,  Part  I,  No.  3,  1891,  Karl  Marx,  History  of  Ladakh^ 
p.  116,  note  13,  we  read  the  following  interesting  statement:  ‘In  the 
Oyalrabs,  Gesar  (=  Kesar)  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  Konggo, 
the  Chinese  princess,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Srong-btsan- 
sgampa 

(2)  Grunwedel,  Mytholog'e  des  Buddhismus,  note  on  Abb.  116; 
‘the  crown  of  the  green  Tara  often  shows  the  Lhyanibuddha 
Amoghasiddha.  Amoghasiddha  is  the  Tibetan  Dongrub.  Dongrub  is 
the  name  of  Kesar  whilst  dwelling  in  the  North.  It  was  in  the  North, 
where  Kesar  married  his  second  wife  ’. 


V. 

The  Almighty  God-Father  and  God-Mother. 

1.  phred  de  yzarpoi  ’ona  rbab  dela  shorthabs  rig  ’adug 

There  is  a  means  of  escape  from  a  rolling  rock  on  a  steep  path, 

2.  phred  ni  yzarpoi  rbabla  shorthabs  rig  ’adug  lei 

Yes,  there  is  a  means  of  escape  from  a  rolling  rock  on  a  steep  path. 

3.  yabi^hen  ababai  ’ona  bk’a  stsalnas  shorthabs  rig  med 

But  there  is  no  means  of  escape  from  the  commandments  of  the 

Great  Father. 

4.  ’abum  khri  rgyalpoi  bk’a  stsalnas  shorthabs  rig  med  lei 

There  is  nq  means  of  escape  from  the  commandments  of  the  king 
of  the  100,000  thrones. 

.5.  chu  de  chenmoi  ’ona  rabschenla  bingthabs  rig  ’adug 

There  is  no  means  of  escape  on  the  ford  of  the  great  waters. 

6.  chu  ni  chenmoi  rabschenla  rgalthabs  rig  ’adug  lo 

Yes,  there  is  a  means  of  escape  on  the  ford  of  the  great  waters. 

7.  yumchen  amabai  ’ona  bk’a  stsalnas  shorthabs  rig  med 

But  there  is  no  means  of  escape  from  the  commandments  of  the 

Great  Mother. 

8.  ’abum  khri  rgyalmoi  bk’a  stsalnas  shorthabs  rig  med  lei 

There  is  no  means  of  escape  from  the  commandments  of  the  queen 
of  the  100,000  thrones. 
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Text  notes. 

3,  7.  The  concluding  ba  in  ababai  and  amabai  was  added  only  for 
the  sake  of  the  metre. 


Tkanslation  notes. 


This  song  shows  that  the  originally  physiological  deities  have  become 
ethical  deities. 


VI. 


Kyesar,  Returning  to  ’aBruguma. 

1.  yserri  eranla  sga  bstadde 
nyemi  chibs  bsusla  chen  lei 

Having  saddled  the  golden  steed, 

I  will  ride  oflP  to  meet  my  friend. 

2.  dkarpoi  glangpochela  sga  bstadde 
nyemoi  rta  bsusla  chen  lei 

Having  saddled  the  white  ox, 

I  will  ride  off  to  meet  my  friend. 

3.  khra  skya  dkarmola  brdzuste 
nyemoi  barbanla  chen  lo 

Being  changed  into  a  white  falcon, 

I  will  go  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

4.  yyumai  phoronla  brdzuste 
nyemoi  rab  ysalla  chen  lo 

Being  changed  into  a  turquoise  crow, 

I  will  go  to  the  hall  of  my  friend. 

5.  khyogthong  md’a  phangs  rtsebabo 
darung  yod  nang  lei 

The  boys  playing  at  arrow-shooting. 

Well,  they  are  still  here. 

6.  dohela  nachung  zurri  kha  Idingmabo 
darung  da  yod  nang  lei. 

The  girls,  high  on  the  edge  of  the  roof, 
They  are  still  here,  hallo ! 
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Text  notes. 

1.  eran,  a  horse  from  Iran,  Persia.  2.  glangpocne,  literally 
‘large  ox’,  is  used  nowadays  for  ‘elephant’.  In  this  connection  it  is 
probably  a  ‘riding  Yak’.  3.  barban,  the  inside  of  a  house;  for  lo  see 
yserri  buzhung.  4.  phoron  =  phorog,  crow;  rab  ysal,  in  Ladakhi 
not  a  balcony,  but  a  large  fine  hall.  5,  6.  nang  lei,  a  concluding 
exclamation  like  lei  and  lo.  6.  dohela,  hallo!  Idingniabo,  means 
originally  ‘  soaring  ’. 

Translation  notes. 

Kyesar  is  still  undecided,  in  which  of  the  four  waj^s  he  ought  to 
travel.  The  song  proper  is  finished  with  v.  4;  v.  5  and  6  are  later  addi¬ 
tions.  They  express  the  idea,  that  in  spite  of  Buddhism  and 
Mohamedanism  the  Bon  Religion  is  not  yet  extinguished  and  the  Kyesar 
festival  is  still  in  vogue.  At  this  festival  the  girls  watch  the  boys  at 
archery  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses . 

VII. 

Kyesar,  a  Voluntary  Saviour. 

1.  nono  rang  miyulla  skyodpa  rig  dgossug  lei. 

The  youngest  son  himself  must  go  to  the  land  of  men. 

2.  bu  dongrub  rang  miyulla  skyodpa  rig  dgossug  lei. 

The  son  Dongrub  himself  must  go  to  the  land  of  men. 

3.  sngamoi  thasangna  ngatanggis  byaphran  rig  rtse  yin  lo 

In  the  early  morning  we  will  have  a  little  tournament. 

4.  nyiyi  sngashar  nang  byaphran  cig  rtse  yin  lo 

At  the  early  rismg  of  the  sun  we  will  have  a  little  tournanient . 

5.  rgyalla  rig  songna  cila  rig  chen  lo 

If  I  should  be  victorious,  why  should  I  go  ? 

6.  ngatang  phamse  ring  songna  mi  cha  nang  kha  med  rig  yin  lo 

If  I  am  beaten,  there  is  no  sense  m  saying  ‘  I  will  not  go !  ’ 

7.  ngatang  rgyalces  mannas  pham  mi  shes  lo. 

But  we  do  not  know  an3rthing  except  being  victorious:  we  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  beaten  I 
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Text  notes. 

1.  dcossug  =  dgos  ’adug.  3.  byaphran,  a  little  deed,  i.e,  sham 
fighting.  6.  rgyalla  =  rgyalba,  conquer.  6.  phamse,  probably  pham- 
ste  ;  khamed,  no  sense. 

Translation  notes. 

This  song  refers  to  Kesarsage  II.  36-42.  The  three  sons  of  the  king 
of  heaven  have  to  fight  each  other.  He  who  is  beaten,  must  go  to  the 
earth.  Dongrub,  the  youngest,  in  spite  of  his  being  victorious,  goes  of  his 
own  accord. 

VIII. 

’aBruguma’s  Innocence. 

1.  ngazha  rgyagar  yulli  mthong  shescan  yin  lo 

om  kyenang  kyele 

We  know  India  from  having  seen  it, 

Om  kyenang  kyele  ! 

2.  ngazha  dpalbo  yulli  nyan  shescan  yin  lo 

om  kyenang  kyele 

We  know  Nepal  fi:’om  having  heard  of  it, 

Om  kyenang  kyele  ! 

3.  ngazhas  ma  them  menne  gomparig  mi  shes 

om  kyenang  kyele 

We  do  not  know  a  step  further  than  the  threshold, 

Om  kyenang  kyele  ! 

4.  ngazhas  mazho  rig  menne  thungba  rig  mi  shes 

om  kyenang  kyele 

We  do  not  know  any  beverage  besides  mother’s  milk, 

Om  kyenang  kyele  ! 

5.  sula  phanba  rig  menne  ynodpa  rig  co  mi  shes 

om  kyenang  kyele 

We  do  not  know  of  doing  any  harm,  if  it  be  not  for  somebody’s 
advantage, 

Om  kyen/tng  kyele  ! 

Text  notes. 

The  refrain  of  aU  verses  ’om  kyenang  kyele  was  explained  to  me 
to  have  been  in  the  original  om  mkhyen  'ang  mkhyen  lei,  which  might 
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mean:  Oh  do  take  notice  of  this!  3.  ma  them,  the  ‘mother  threshold’, 
it  is  the  one  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  house,  which  is  called  malchang. 
menne  =  mannas,  besides. 


Translation  notes. 

1.  India  is  considered  by  some  people  to  be  ’aBruguma’s  father- 
land.  In  this  case  the  history  of  Srong-btsan-sgampo’s  wives  may 
have  influenced  ’aBruguma’s  history.  This  song  should  be  placed  before 
aBruguma  s  marriage  to  Kyesar.  Some  people  place  it  after  Kyesar’s 
return  from  the  north ;  but  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  much  left  of 

aBruguma’s  innocence ;  as  she  gave  birth  to  two  children  by  the  king  of 
Yarkand  I 


IX. 

The  King  of  Yarkand’s  Entreaty  for  his  Life. 

1.  ngatang  gling  yulla  chen  dola  gling  yulla  chen. 

We  will  go  to  the  land  of  gLing :  holloa,  we  wiU  go  to  the  .land  of 
gLing  ! 

2.  dbyarla  gling  yulla  bsilmo  rig  yod  dola 

rgyallham  chenmo. 

There  it  is  cool  in  summer:  holloa, 
great  godly  king ! 

3  dgunla  ngati  horyulla  drosa  rig  yinpas 

Because  our  land  of  Hor  is  warm  in  winter, 

4.  ngatang  horyulla  chen  dola  sprulpai  rgyalpole 

We  will  go  there  then:  holloa,  incarnated  king! 

5.  m’as  shespa  rig  songna  nyidkyis  bagsris 

shig  snams  dola  rgyallham  chenmo 

If  you  are  very  wise,  you  will  accept  a  present : 
holloa,  great  godly  king! 

fl.  m’a  shespa  dang  m’a  mkhaspa  songna  nyidkyis 

bagsris  shig  mdzad  ’ang  mkhyenpai  rgyalpo  ! 

If  you  are  very  wise  and  very  clever,  you  will 

also  give  me  a  present,  oh  acknowledged  king! 
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Text  notes. 

3.  drosa,  a  warm  place.  4.  le,  respectful  termination.  5. 
bagsris  =■  bakhshish,  gift ;  the  r  in  sris  is  never  pronounced,  and  no  reason 
whatever  can  Le  given  for  this  way  of  spelling  the  word.  6.  mkhyen 
is  used  very  frequently  to  honour  a  person,  for  instance  Sahib  mkhyen. 

Translation  notes. 

When  this  song  is  sung  by  the  king  of  Hor,  Kyesar  is  kneeling  on 
his  breast  and  ready  to  kill  him.  The  king  of  Hor  pretends  to  be  in 
good  spirits  all  the  same,  for  which  reason  he  repeatedly  sings  dola, 
holloa !  He  cannot  yet  give  up  telling  lies,  for  in  Hor  it  is  not  warm  hi 
winter.  Originally  Hor  seems  to  have  been  Mongolia ;  but  now  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  Yarkand.  In  5  the  king  of  Hor  offers  his 
hidden  treasures,  and  the  present,  which  he  hoj)es  to  receive  in  exchange 
of  them,  in  6,  is  his  life. 


[4] 

LADAKHI  SONGS.  1 


By  THE  Rev.  A.  H.  Franoke,  Leh. 

{With  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  8.  Ribbach  and  Dr.  E.  Shawe.) 

Khalatsei  gling  glu  rnams  yin 

These  songs  (i.e.  Nos.  XXI-XXIX)  are  the  gling  glij2  of 

Khalatse. 

Song  No.  XXI. — Heavenly  Voices. 

1.  amai  bu  zhung  bltamspari  dusla 

When  mother’s  little  boy  was  born, 

2.  mi  yulbo  ’oddis  ’ang  khyangs 

All  the  land  of  men  was  filled  with  light. 

3.  lhayi  bu  Kesar  kun  bltams  tsana 

When  Kesar  and  the  (other)  sons  of  the  gods  were  born 

4.  ’adzambu  gling  ’oddis  khyangs. 

All  ’aDzambugling  was  filled  with  light. 

5.  rgyal  Icang  Icanggi  Icang  stodna 
On  the  top  of  the  willow  of  the  world 

6.  lha  pbrug  ysum  skyod  ’adug  lei 

There  are  walking  three  sons  of  the  gods. 

7.  lha  skad  clg  diriri 

There  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  voices. 

8.  rgyal  lham  chenmo  kun  skyod  tsana 

When  all  the  gre&t  godly  kings  are  walking 

9.  lha  skad  cig  diriri 

There  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  voices. 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary.  Vol.  XXXI,  1902,  pp.  304-311. 

gLing  glu  are  the  songs  sung  at  the  Spring  or  Kesar  Festival,  when  everybody 
practises  archery.  The  gLing  glu  of  Khalatse  and  the  gLing  glu  of  Phyang  may  be 
usefully  compared.  This  song  was  included  {ante,  Vol.  XXX,  pp.  359  ff.)  in  ‘A 
Ladakhi  Bonpo  Hymnal’. 
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10.  lhayi  bu  kesar  kun  skyod  tsana 

When  Kesar  a^id  the  (other)  sons  of  the  gods  are  walking, 

11.  Iha  skad  cig  diriri 

There  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  voices. 

12.  rgyal  Icang  Icanggi  Icang  stodua 

On  the  top  of  the  willow  of  the  world 

13.  lhamo  kun  skyodded  lei 

There  are  walking  three  goddesses. 

14.  lha  skad  cig  diriri 

There  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  voices. 

15.  jojo  ’abruguma  skyod  tsana 

When  the  noble  ’aBruguma  is  walking, 

16.  lha  skad  cig  diriri 

There  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  vnices. 

17.  shel  Icam  ’abruguma  skyod  tsana 

When  ’aBruguma,  the  crystal  wife,  is  walking, 

'l8.  lha  skad  cig  diriri 

'Tu^.r-e  is  a  hum  of  heavenly  voices. 

Text  notes. 

1.  bltamspari,  for  participles  ending  in  pari,  compare  Song 
No.  XVII,  Note  on  6.  2.  4.  khyangs-,  just  as  khyahpa  was  derived  from 

'agebspa,  khyangpa  was  derived  from  ’agengspa.  3.  kun,  for  kun,  in 
the  sense  of  ‘  and  so  on  ’,  compare  ante,  ‘Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga 
Philological  Notes,  No.  VI.  19.  5.  rgyal  Icang,  originally  probably  rgya- 
Icang,  the  willow  with  far-spreading  (branches).  The  prefixed  I  of  the 
second  syllable  was  sounded  with  the  first.  It  is  the  tree  of  tne  world, 
mentioned  in  Ladakhi  Wedding  Ritual,  Songs  Nos.  V,  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII.  8.  rgyallham,  for  the  addition  of  final  m,  compare  ante,  '  Spring 
Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga  ’,  Philological  Notes,  No.  V.  1.  13.  ahyodded  = 

skyoddad,  see  Ladakhi  Grammar,  present  tenses. 

Teanslation  notes. 

If  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken,  this  hymn  contains  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  of  thunder.  It  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  the 
walking  of  the  gods.  The  word  lhaskad,  which  I  translated  by  ‘heavenly 
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voices  may  be  taken  for  any  sound,  caused  by  the  mouths,  hands  or 
feet  of  the  gods.  The  idea  of  thunder  is  not  so  very  far-fetched,  if  we 
consider  that,  according  to  Song  No.  XXIX,  lightning  is  caked  ‘Kesar’s 
sword’,  and  that  the  word  diriri  may  have  been  originally  Idiriri,  which 
is  used  to  express  the  rolling  of  thunder. 

Song  No.  XXII. — Dedication  of  the  Arrows. 

1.  thangka  bdemoi  kha  mda  shing  legsmo  rig  yod. 

On  the  beautiful  plain  there  is  a  fine  arrow -tree, 

2.  thang  de  bdemoi  kha  mda  shing  legsmo  rig  yod. 

On  that  beautiful  plain  there  is  a  fine  arrow-tree. 

3.  mda  shing  ringmobo  agui  mda  shing  zhig  yin  lo 

The  long  arrow-shaft  is  an  arrow-shaft  of  the  Agus. 

4.  dezuggi  mda  shingbo  agubai  lagtu  phul 

Such  arrow-shafts  offer  to  the  hands  of  the  Agus ! 

5.  dezuggi  mda  shingbo  agu  drungbabai  lagtu  phul  lei 

Such  arrow-shafts  offer  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  before 
the  Agus! 

6.  mda  shing  chung  chungbo  jojobai  phang  shing  rig  yin 

The  short  arrow-shaft  is  a  spindle -stick  of  the  ladies 

7.  dezuggi  phang  shingbo  aneyi  lag  de  la  phul 

Such  spindle-sticks  offer  to  the  hands  of  the  wife  (of  the 
heavenly  king) ! 

8.  dezuggi  phang  shingbo  ane  bkur  dmanmoi  lag  de  la 

phul  lei 

Such  spindle -sticks  offer  to  the  hands  of  Ane  bKurdmanmo  ! 
Text  notes. 

5,  6,  7  the  syllable  ha  in  agubai,  drungbabai,  jojobai  was  inserted 
only  for  the  sake  of  singing.  7.  jojo,  the  reiterated  form,  is  always 
used  with  the  feminine,  jo  with  the  masculine. 

Translation  notes. 

All  the  arrows,  used  at  the  Kesar  Festival,  are  to  be  considered  as 
being  dedicated,  the  longer  ones  to  the  Agus,  the  shorter  ones  to  the 

heavenly  queen  Ane  bKurdmanmo. 
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Song  No.  XXIII. — Kesar’s  Four  Victories. 

1.  buthsa  ngarangngi  dgung  lo  brgyadpoi  nangdu 
shar  ande  bandhe  ysum  btulpa  yin 

buthsa  de  kunni  kha  ’agying  ’agying  rig  ’agyingspa  yin 

When  I,  a  boy,  had  reached  my  eighth  year, 

I  subdued  the  three  Andebandhes  of  the  East. 

The  boy  has  been  triumphing  over  all  of  them. 

2.  buthsa  ngarangngi  dgung  lo  bcu  ynyispai  nangdu 
ri  rgyal  blon  chen  kun  btulpa  yin. 

buthsa  de  kunni  kha  ’agying  ’agying  rig  ’agyingspa  yin. 

When  I,  a  boy,  had  reached  my  twelfth  year, 

I  subdued  all  the  great  minister’s  of  the  hills. 

The  boy  has  been  triumphing  over  all  of  them. 

3.  buthsa  ngarangngi  dgung  lo  bcu  drugpai  nangdu 
bdud  khyabpa  lagring  kun  btulpa  yin 

buthsa  de  kunni  kha  ’agying  ’agying  rig  ’agyingspa  yin 

When  I,  a  boy,  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year, 

I  subdued  the  devil  Khyabpa  lagring  and  his  men. 

The  boy  has  been  triumphing  over  all  of  them. 

4.  buthsa  ngarangngi  dgung  lo  bco  brgyadpai  nangdu 
hor  ngan  kun  btulpa  yin 

buthsa  de  kunni  kha  ’agying  ’agying  rig  ’agyingspa  yin. 

When  I,  a  boy,  had  reached  my  eighteenth  year, 

I  subdued  all  the  bad  Yarkandis. 

The  boy  has  been  triumphing  over  all  of  them. 

Text  notes. 

1.  For  the  Andebandhes  of  the  East,  compare  Kesar  Sa^a  No.  V. 
1-8.  There  we  have  seven  of  them.  2.  Kun,  compare  Note  No.  1.  3. 
3.  Khyabpa  lagring  means  ‘coverer  longhand’.  This  is  perhaps  another 
name  of  Agu  Za  in  Kesar  Saga  No.  III. 


Translation  notes. 


In  this  song  we  have  probably  the  four  victories,  which  were 
prophesied  in  ‘the  Spring  Myth  of  the  Kesar  Saga’,  No.  V.  11-16. 
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Instead  of  the  word  ‘Yarkandis’  in  4  ‘Mongolians’  may  be  said,  compare 
Jaschke’s  Dictionary. 

Song  No.  XXIV. — Kesar  and  the  Mules. 

1.  buthsa  ngai  ngosla  nyon  dang  wa  drezha  khampa 

Oh,  you  brown  mules,  listen  to  me,  to  a  boy! 

2.  buthsa  ngai  bdagla  ysan  dang  wa  drezha  khampa 

Oh,  you  brown  mules,  please,  listen  to  me,  to  a  boy. 

3.  rtsvakha  nang  gar  bzangpo  za  chogpa  ’adug 

There  is  quite  enough  of  good  pasture ; 

4.  drezha  khampa  khung  khungbo  cila  bco  ’ad  lei 

Oh,  you  brown  mules,  why  are  you  crying  hJiung  khung  ? 

6.  chu  mig  gar  bzangpo  ’athung  chogces  ’adug 

There  is  quite  enough  of  good  wells: 

6.  drezha  khampa  khung  khungbo  cila  bco  ’ad  lei 

Oh,  you  brown  mules,  why  are  you  crying  khung  khung  1 

7.  sa  Ijab  bdemoi  kha  ’adug  chogees  yod 
You  have  been  (long)  enough  on  good  pasture  ; 

8.  drezha  khampa  khung  khungbo  cila  bco  ’ad  lei 

Oh,  you  brown  mules,  why  are  you  crying  khung  khung  1 

Text  notes. 

4,  6,  8.  Khung  khung  imitates  the  voice  of  the  mules,  ho  is  the 
emphatic  article.  7.  saljab,  means  the  name  as  sacha,  pasture  ground. 

Translation  notes. 

This  song  is  to  be  placed  after  Kesar’s  return  from  Hor.  Then 
he  found  that  the  mules  had  taken  the  King  of  Hor’s  p8.rt.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  word  ’adre,  a  certain  spirit,  was  mixed  up  with  the 
word  dre,  mule,  and  thus  the  original  spirits  became  animals. 

Song  No.  XXV. — On  the  Srar  Pass. 

1.  srargyi  lai  stengna  thang  dkar  mgo  dkar  kun  chadde  luste 
’adug 

ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmos  ngala  rogs  shig  mdzad 
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On  the  Srar  Pass  the  strength  of  the  White-headed  falcon  is  broken, 
and  he  remains  behind  ! 

Oh,  queen  Ane  bKurdmanmo,  come  to  my  help! 

2.  srargyi  lai  rtengna  phorog  nag  chung  kun  chadde  luste  ’adug 
ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmos  ngala  rogs  shig  mdzad 

On  the  Srar  Pass  the  strength  of  all  the  little  black  crows  is  broken ^ 
and  they  remain  behind. 

Oh,  queen  Ane  bKurdmanmo,  come  to  my  help! 

3  srargyi  lai  stengna  yyuma  phoron  kun  chadde  luste  ’adug 
ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmos  ngala  rogs  shig  mdzad. 

On  the  Srar  Pass  the  strength  of  all  the  turquoise  pigeons  is  broken, 
and  they  remain  behind ! 

Oh,  queen  Ane  bRurdmatimo,  come  to  my  help! 

4.  srargyi  lai  stengna  shangku  mjug  zlum  kun  chadde  luste  ’adug 
ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmos  ngala  rogs  shig  mdzad 

On  the  Srar  Pass  the  strength  of  all  the  bushy-taUed  wolves  is  broken, 
and  they  remain  behind. 

Oh,  queen  Ane  bKurdmanmo,  come  to  my  help! 

5.  srargyi  lai  stengna  sragpa  cundru  kun  chadde  luste  ’adug 
ane  bkur  dman  rgyalmos  ngala  rogs  shig  mdzad. 

On  the  Srar  Pass  the  strength  of  all  the  earless  stone-partridges  is 
broken,  and  they  remain  behind. 

Oh  queen  Ane  bKurdmanmo,  come  to  my  help! 


Text  notes. 

chadd-e,  in  all  the  verses,  means  originally  ‘is  cut  off’,  rogs  =  grogSy 
Lad.  Or.  Laws  of  Sound  3.  3.  phoron  =  phugron,  pigeon.  4.  shangku 

=  scangku  =  spyangku,  Lad.  Or.  1.  of  s.  1 ;  5,  cundru,  earless,  derivation 
not  known. 


Tkanslation  notes. 

This  song  is  a  prayer  rendered  by  Kesar.,  which  he  addressed  to  the 
qufeen  of  the  gods,  when  crossing  the  difficult  Srar  Pass.  This  pass  he 
had  to  cross  on  his  journey  to  the  North. 
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Song  No.  XXVI. — Kesar,  Returning  to  ’aBruguma. 

] .  yyuma  phoronla  rdzuste 

ynam  stod  mthonpola  ’agyingba  chana 

khra  skya  dkarpola  rdzuste 

yyuma  phoronni  sna  skyilla  chen  lei. 

If  she,  taking  the  shape  of  a  turquoise  dove, 

Should  go  to  soar  in  the  highest  skies, 

I,  taking  the  shape  of  a  white  falcon, 

Will  go  to  take  her  home  again. 

2.  yyuma  phoronla  rdzuste 
dgung  stod  mthonpola  shorna 
khra  skya  dkarpola  rdzuste 
yyuma  phoronla  ’adedpa  chen  lei. 

If  she,  taking  the  shape  of  a  turquoise  dove, 

Should  go  to  flee  into  the  highest  zenith, 

I,  taking  the  shape  of  a  white  falcon, 

Will  go  to  follow  after  her. 

3.  nyamo  yser  migla  rdzuste 

mthso  stod  mthonpola  ’agyingha  chana 

chu  sram  kamala  rdzuste 

nyamo  yser  miggi  sna  skyilla  chen  lei. 

If  she,  taking  the  shape  of  the  fish  ‘goldeye  ’, 

Should  go  to  float  in  the  deepest  ocean, 

I,  taking  the  shape  of  a  whitebreasted  otter, 

Will  go  to  take  her  home  again. 

4.  nyamo  yser  migla  rdzuste 
mthso  rgyan  mthongpola  shorna 
chu  sram  hrang  dkarla  rdzuste 
nyamo  yser  migla  ’adedla  chen  lei. 

If  she,  taking  the  s-hape  of  tlie  fish  ‘goldeye'. 

Should  go  to  flee  into  the  wildest  ocean, 

I,  taking  the  shape  of  a  whitebreasted  otter, 

Will  go  to  follow  after  her. 

Tr:XT  NOTES. 

1.  phoron  ^  phugron,  aove :  sna  skyil,  literally  ‘hinder  the  nose’, 
.e.,  ‘meet  from  the  front’.  3.  Kama,  said  to  mean  the  same  as  hrang 
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dkar,  white  breasted.  '4.  rgyan  =  rgya,  wide.  Lad.  Grammar,  Laws  of 
Sound  5. 

Translation  notes. 

Kesar,  after  having  taken  the  food  and  drink  of  forgetfulness,  had 
forgotten  ’aBruguma.  Now,  that  the  birds,  coming  from  the  South, 
brought  him  a  message  from  her,  decides  to  win  her  again  by  all  means; 
actually  there  was  no  need  to  use  the  transformations  mentioned  in 
the  above  song. 


Song  No.  XXVII.— ’aBruguma ’s  Farewell  to  Kesar. 
me  ma  khrulli  Kesar  ! 

O  Kesar,  who  never  lettest  the  fire  fall ! 

1.  stangscanni  rgyalpo  nyerang 
steng  nang  lha  yulla  skyod  zana 
lha  yulli  lhamo  kun  mthongse 
mi  yulli  jojo  ning  rjed  ma  rjed. 

Oh,  my  clever  King! 

When  thou  ivilt  go  to  the  upper  land  of  the  gods, 

And  seest  all  the  fairies  of  heaven, 

Then  do  not  forget  thy  wife  from  the  land  of  men. 

2.  stangscanni  jo  nyerang 

steng  nang  lha  yulla  skyod  zana 
lhamo  nang  sitarram  kun  mthongse 
mi  yulli  ’abruguma  ’aphang  ma  ’aphang. 

Oh,  my  clever  Lord! 

When  thou  wilt  go  to  the  upper  land  of  gods. 

And  seest  all  the  Sitarrams  among  the  fairies. 

Then  do  not  reject  aBruguma  from  the  land  of  men. 

3.  stangscanni  rgyalpo  nyerang 
yog  nang  klu  yulla  skyod  zana 
klu  yulli  klumo  kun  mthongse 
mi  yulli  jojo  ning  rjed  ma  rjed. 

Oh,  my  clever  King! 

When  thou  wilt  go  to  the  lower  land  of  the  snakes. 
And  seest  all  the  Ndgini  of  it. 

Then  do  not  forget  thy  wife  from  the  land  of  men. 
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4.  stangscanni  jo  nyerang 

yog  nang  klu  yulla  skyod  zana 
klu  yulli  klumo  kun  mthongse 
mi  yulli  grogs  skal  ’aphang  ma  ’aphang 

Oh,  my  clever  Lord! 

When  thou  wilt  go  to  the  lower  land  of  the  snakes, 

And  seest  all  the  Ndginl  of  it. 

Then  do  not  forget  thy  helpmate  from  the  land  of  men. 

Text  notes. 

1 .  stangsca'.i  means  ‘  clever  in  strategies  ’ ;  zana  =  tsana,  when ; 
mthongse  =  mihon^ste,  seeing.  2.  {sitarrdm  seems  to  be  a  reference 
to  Sita  and  Rama  the  heroine  and  hero  of  the  Rdmaydn/i,  looked  upon 
as  a  ‘fairy’,  the  combination  of  the  male  and  female  names  of  allied 
deities  which  is  common  enough  in  India,  being  regarded  as  a  single 
name.) 


Translation  notes. 

As  the  Kesar  Myth  tells  us,  Kesar  forgot  ’aBruguma  all  the  same, 
after  having  taken  the  food  and  drink  of  forgetfulness. 

Song  No.  XXVIIL — Young  Kesar. 

1.  la  khala  yaspabo 

lagsmobai  mentog  cig  yassed  lei. 

A  flower,  blooming  on  the  pass. 

Oh,  a  pure  flower  is  in  bloom ! 

2.  la  stod  nang  mtbonpo  kunla 
yzugscanni  mentog  cig  yassed  lei. 

On  all  the  high  passes 

A  flower  of  flne  shape  is  in  bloom  I 

3.  darung  yaspai  sgang  zhig  yod  lei 
sngamo  yaspai  mentoggi  jo. 

Thou  art  but  half  opened. 

Oh  Lord  (who  art )  like  a  flower  of  the  morning ! 
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4.  darung  yaspai  sgang  zhig  yod  lei 
kalimanni  mentoggi  jo 

Tliou  art  but  half  opened, 

Oh  I  ord  (who  art)  like  a  kalimdn  flower! 

Text  notes. 

3  and  4  may  be  translated  just  as  well  ‘Oh  Lord  of  the  flower  of 
the  morning  j  oh  Lord  of  the  hcilimdTi  flower  The  kojliindn  flower  is 
not  of  a  beautiful  appearance,  but  has  a  very  sweet  scent. 


Translation  notes. 

This  song  refers  to  the  supposed  spring  hero,  who  has  carried  spring 
up  to  the  high  passes.  All  the  same  he  has  not  yet  displayed  his  full 
glory  (the  flower  is  only  half  opened). 

Song  No.  XXIX.— Kesar,  the  God  of  Lightning. 

1.  saricanni  la  mgona 

nagpoi  sprin  cig  yongnged  lei. 

On  the  height  of  the  Sarican  Pass 
Black  clouds  are  gatherhig. 

2.  saricanni  la  mgona 

dum  dum  sprin  cig  yongnged  lei. 

On  the  height  of  the  Sarican  Pass 
Torn  clouds  are  gathering. 

3.  nagpo  sprinpoi  dkyil  dena 

jo  lagsmoi  snamralla  glog  ’abarred  lei. 

In  the  middle  of  the  black  clouds 
Lightning  flashes  from  our  good  Lord’s  sword. 

4.  nagpo  sprinpoi  dkyilpona 

rgyal  lham  kesarri  snamralla  glog  ’abarred  lei. 

In  the  middle  of  the  black  clouds 

Lightning  flashes  from  the  godly  King  Kesar’s  sword. 

Text  nctes. 

3,  4.  snamml,  respectful  for  ralgri,  sword. 
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Translation  notes. 

This  song  furnishes  us  with  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  to  prove 
Kesar’s  nature-origin. 


Song  No.  XXX. — The  Nyopa’s  Carpet :  A  Wedding  Song. 


A. — Nangmas : — 

People  oe  the 

1.  nam  stod  mthonpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  high  sky, 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

2.  gangs  stod  mthonpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  high  glacier, 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

3.  brag  stod  mthonpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  high  rock. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

4.  mthsom  stod  mthonpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  high  ocean. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

5.  mkhar  stod  mthonpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  high  castle. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 


HOUSE  ASK  : — 

6.  sa  ’og  phon  che  de 
su  dahg  ganggi  stan. 

The  wide  earth. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

7.  khrom  zed  kha  sngon  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  blue-bordered  saddle¬ 
cloth  , 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

8.  sha  stan  sebo  de 

su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

The  grey  deer-skin. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

9.  rtsva  shing  nags  thsal  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

Those  meadows  and  woods. 
Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  ? 

10.  snambu  yug  ring  de 
su  dang  ganggi  stan. 

That  long  piece  of  woollen 
cloth. 

Whose  and  what  carpet  is  it  1 


B. — Nyopas  : — 

The  Nyopas  say  : — 

1.  nam  stod  mthonpo  de  2.  gangs  stod  mthonpo  de 

nyi  zla  ynyiskai  stan.  sengge  yyu  ralli  stan. 

The  high  sky  The  high  glacier 

Is  the  carpet  of  sun  and  Is  the  carpet  of  the  lion  with 

J^oon.  the  turquoise  mane. 
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3.  brag  stod  mthonpo  de 
skyin  chen  ba  rganni  stan. 

The  high  rock 

Is  the  carpet  of  the  mountain 
goat,  the  old  ox. 

4.  mthsom  stod  mthonpo  de 
nyamo  yser  miggi  stan. 
The  high  ocean 

Is  the  carpet  of  the  fish 
‘golden  eye’. 

6.  mkhar  stod  mthonpo  de 
mi  chen  gongmai  stan. 

The  high  castle 

Is  the  carpet  of  great  men. 

6.  sa  ’og  phol  che  de 

rgya  nag  rgyalpoi  stan. 
The  wide  earth 
Is  the  carpet  of  the  King  of 
China. 


7.  khrom  zed  kha  sngon  de 
agu  dpallei  stan. 

The  blue-bordered  saddle¬ 
cloth 

Is  the  carpet  of  Agu  dPalle. 

8.  sha  stan  sebo  de 

agu  khru  btungngi  stan. 

The  grey  deer-skin 
Is  the  carpet  of  Agu  Khru 
btung. 

9.  rtsva  shing  nags  thsal  de 
bya  dang  byigui  stan. 

Those  meadows  and  woods 
Are  the  carpet  of  the  great 
and  little  birds. 

10.  snambu  yug  ring  de 

nyo  ’am  spun  bdunni  stan. 

That  long  piece  of  woollen 
cloth 

Is  the  carpet  of  the  Nyopas 

the  seven  brethren. 


Text  notes. 

A.  4.  mthsom  =  mthso,  lake.  6.  phonche  or  pholche,  much,  in 
this  connection  ‘much  land’.  7.  khrom  zed  =  khromme  zed,  ‘glittering 
brush’,  used  for  velvet.  10.  yug  means  ‘not  sewn’,  I  am  told;  thus 
‘a  long  woven  piece  of  cloth’. 

B.  3.  ha  rgan,  old  ox;  compare  Song  No.  XV.  29.  8.  Agu  Khru 

htung  (the  spelling  of  the  name  is  doubtful)  has  not  a  human,  but  a 
falcon’s  head. 

Translation  notes. 

This  song  shows  clearly  the  general  character  of  the  wedding  songs. 
It  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  wedding  songs,  but 
forms  a  scene  by  itself.  After  the  Nyopas  {lit.,  ‘buyers’  of  the  bride) 
have  entered  the  house,  they  are  not  allowed  to  sit  down  on  a  carpet, 
until  they  have  answered  the  questions,  which  form  the  first  half  of  this 
song.  (This  custom  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  world- wide  ‘impossible 
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riddle’  of  Folklore,  which  is  a  variant  of  the  idea  of  the  ‘impossible  task’ 
as  a  supernatural  method  of  identifying  of  the  expected  hero.  The 
root  idea  here  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Nyopas  have  to  prove  that  they 
really  are  Nyopas  before  being  received,  and  the  proof  is  in  the  Folklore 
method  of  answering  certain  formal  riddles,  as  one  of  the  ‘signs’  of  the 
coming  hero. — Editor,  Indihn  Antiquary.) 


[5] 

THE  LADAKHI  PRE-BUDDHIST  MARRIAGE  RITUAL.i 

[Translation  and  Notes.) 

By  A.  H.  Franckb,  Ladakh. 

Some  time  ago  I  published  in  Menwires  de  la  Societe  Finno-ougrienne, 
Helsingfors,  some  translations  in  German  of  folktales  and  of  extracts 
from  a  Tibetan  MS.  relating  to  the  Kesar-Myths  of  Western  Tibet. 
The  publication  of  the  Marriage  Songs  of  the  Ladakhis  now  under¬ 
taken  is  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  My  object  in  these  publica¬ 
tions  is  to  present  means  to  the  scientific  world  for  unveiling  the  hitherto 
hidden  treasures  of  the  Pre- Buddhist  Religion  of  Tibet.  I  was 
fortunate  indeed  to  get  hold  of  these  wedding  songs,  just  before  they 
had  vanished  altogether.  In  Central  and  Upper  Ladakh  only  mere 
reminiscences,  a"e  left  of  them,  although  the  gorgeous  dress  of  the  Nyopas 
and  the  scene  before  the  house  are  still  in  vogue.  In  Lower  Ladakh  the 
songs  have  been  preserved  much  better,  but  a  large  portion  of  them  have 
ceased  to  be  intelligible  to  the  people.  Thus  whilst  the  firs^  nine  of 
the  songs  I  collected  were,  certain  passages  excepted,  generally  under¬ 
stood  by  the  ordinary  man,  the  latter  half  of  the  collection  consists  more 
or  less  of  a  succession  of  unintelligible  sounds.  The  reason  may  be, 
that  the  wedding  ritual  proved  too  hard  a  trial  on  the  patience  of  the 
party  and  was  cut  short  in  many  cases. 

The  method  of  reading  has  been  as  follows.  All  the  songs  were 
dictated  slowly  by  the  leader  of  the  Nyopas  to  the  village  Munshi  of 
Khalatse,  Yeshes  Rig  ’adzin,  who  wrote  them  down  according  to  the 
actual  sound.  This  copy  proved  to  be  very  useful  as  far  as  Yeshes 
Rig  ’adzin  himself  had  understood  the  words.  For  disentangling  the 
more  obscure  passages,  however,  the  assistance  of  the  mission  school¬ 
master  of  Leh,  Shamuel  aByorldan,  and  of  other  Ladakhis,  possessed 
of  commonsense,  had  to  be  requisitioned.  In  this  way,  the  first  half  of 
the  collection  has  become  fairly  intelligible,  whilst  the  latter  half  is  still 
full  of  obscure  passages. 


^  Reprinted  from  the  Indian  Antiquary,  XXX,  1901,  pp.  131-149. 
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It  is  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  these  songs  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  readers  to  the  fact  that  the  four  points  of 
the  compass  play  a  rather  important  role  in  the  wedding  songs,  as 
well  as  in  other  Pre-Buddhist  literature  {vide  Ladakhi  Songs  No.  XV). 
This  is  very  natural,  for  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  paper  on  the  Kesar- 
Myths,  the  Pre- Buddhist  Religion  must  have  been  a  system  of  Sun 
and  Nature  Worship.  Now  it  is  the  sun,  who  creates  the  four  points 
of  the  compass.  All  of  them  are  different  manifestations  of  the  sun  and 
hence  the  unportance  attached  to  them  in  a  physiological  religion.  This 
fact  suggests  a  solution  to  the  difficult  problem  of  explaining  the  ancient 
mystic  emblem  of  the  Bon  Religion,  yyungdrung  Ifi.  This  emblem 
was  in  my  view  invented  to  represent  the  sun  as  the  creator  of  East, 
South,  West  and  North,  the  little  mark  at  the  end  of  each  line  indicating 
the  inclination  of  the  sun  to  proceed  from  one  point  to  the  other. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
word  yyungdrung,  but  I  dare  to  offer  one,  in  favour  of  which  there  is 
at  least  some  probability.  In  the  Kesar  Myths  an  old  name  of  the  Sun, 
bya  Khyung  dkrung  nyima,  occurs.  This  means  literally  ‘the  bird 
Khyung,  the  disc,  the  sun’.  In  course  of  time  the  name  FJiyung  dkrung 
may  have  degenerated  to  become  yyungdrung,  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  idea  of  the  emblem  had  ceased  to  be  generally  rmderstood.  Laws  of 
sound  Ca  unot  be  of  much  avail  here,  because  we  are  dealing  with  a  proper 
noun.  A  few  suggestions,  however,  might  be  made  in  favour  of  this 
derivation:  (1)  a  word  yyung  is  absolutely  non-existing  and  cannot  be 
found  in  any  dictionary ;  (2 )  there  exist  a  few  cases  of  k  being  dropped 
when  preceding  y,  thus  kyang  =  yang,  kyi  =  yi,  kyin  =  yin-,  (3)  there 
is  only  a  very  slight,  hardly  perceptible,  difference  in  the  pronunciation 
of  dkrung  and  drung.  Of  course,  this  explanation  of  the  emblem  rests 
on  the  theory,  that  it  is  always  the  same  sun,  which  appears  in  the 
East  every  morning,  and  is  in  opposition  to  the  theory  shown  in  Song 
No.  I.  B.  7,  post,  p.  136.  However,  the  study  of  other  physiological 
religions  has  proved  plainly  that  the  most  contradictory  theories  may 
dwell  in  them  side  by  side. 

While  on  the  point  of  derivation  ;  in  regard  to  the  change  from 
khyung  to  yyuiig,  it  may  be  compared  also  to  the  following  corresponding 
words  in  Jaschke’s  Tibetan  Dictionary:  khyabpa-yahpa,  both  ‘cover’ 
in  Ladakhi;  akhyarha-yaroa,  both  ‘go  astray’;  ' akbyampa-yamyom, 
both  ‘be  unsteady’;  akhyigspa,  ‘to  fetter’;  yyigspa,  ‘to  be  hindered’; 
akhyurha,  ‘to  be  separated’;  yurha  or  yurma,  ‘pull  out’  (weeds,  etc.)\ 
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'akhyompa,  ‘to  wave’;  yompa,  ‘be  swinging’,  swing.  The  y  of  yyung 
and  yyigspa  is  a  silent  prefixed  letter  and  is  often  omitted  in  writing. 

In  the  figures  a  and  b  below  is  shown  the  yyungdrung  in  both  positions : 
the  natural  and  the  reversed.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Heyde  of  Ghoom  tells 
me  that  the  yyungdrung  as  a  monogram  is  said  to  be  composed  of  the 
two  syllables  su  and  if  ti,  suti  =  svasti. 

^  % 

a  b 

According  to  Waddell,  Lamaism  in  Tibet,  both  the  established 
Buddhist  church  and  the  adherents  to  the  Bon  Religion  have  a  yyungdrung 
of  their  own,  the  one  under  a  being  the  emblem  of  Lamaism,  that  under 
b  of  the  Bon  Religion.  It  is  most  natural  that  a  alone  should  correspond 
to  the  actual  course  of  the  sun,  for  it  is  probably  the  older  one.  Indian 
Buddhist  missionaries  may  have  fought  in  vain  against  the  use  of  the 
symbol,  and  finally  agreed  to  introduce  it  into  their  own  system  by 
regarding  it  as  a  monogram,  containing  the  three  syllables  su  asti  in 
Indian  characters.  Afterwards  in  opposition  to  Buddhism  and  at  a 
time  when  the  leading  ideas  of  the  once  physiological  religion  had  vanished, 
Bon  priests  made  the  emblem  turn  the  other  way ;  just  as  the  custom  of 
circumambulation  was  altered  by  the  Bonpas  from  right  to  left. 


r 
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In  the  above  drawings  showing  the  yyungdrung  as  an  ornament 
in  Native  houses  in  Khalatse,  Lower  Ladakh,  it  will  be  seen  turned  both 
ways. 
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However  all  this  may  really  be,  on  the  whole  I  feel  obliged  to  say, 
fhat  my  explanation  of  the  yyungdrung  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  mere  guess  at  its  interpretation  from  a  Tibetan  point  of  view. 
I  have  no  means  in  this  remote' land  of  collating  these  speculations  with 
the  mass  of  literature  on  the  svastika. 

The  yyungdrung  is  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  at  the 
wedding  ceremony,  and  borh  bride  and  bridegroom  have  to  sit  on 
carpets  showing  the  emblem.  It  is  indeed  in  universal  use  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  for  in  a  copy  of  the  wedding  songs,  which  I  received  a  few  days 
ago  from  Phyang  the  yyungdrung  is  used  for  punctuation  instead  of  the 
tull  stop. 

Song  No.  I.i 


bagma  btangtsana  nyopas  sgola  btangcessi  glu’i^  dpecha  yin. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  songs,  which  are  sung  at  the  door  by  the  Nyopas, 
when  the  bride  is  given. 

om  bkrashispar  gyurcig,  bkrashis  bdeblags  dang  Idanpar 
gyurcig. 

nangmas  btang  ’adug. 

Om ,  may  you  be  blessed !  May  the  blessing  come  unto  you  speedily ! 
The  people  of  the  house  say : 

A. 


I.  A.  1.  duba  sngonmo  de 

That  blue  smoke, 

2.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

3.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

4.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke. 


stengdu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Hising  upwards,  what  does  it  mean  ? 

bardu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Hanging  over  the  ground,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

’ogtu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Falling  to  the  ground,  what  does  it 
mean  ? 

sharia  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  towards  East,  what  does  it 
mean  ? 


1  The  orthography  of  the  songs  has  been  brought  in  accordance  with  that  of 
Ladakhi  letter  writing.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  however,  the  spelling  of  the  first 
MS.  will  be  given. 

2  A  chungba  is  indicated  by  an  apostrophe. 
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5.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

6.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

7.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

8.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

9.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke, 

10.  duba  sngonmo  de 

The  blue  smoke. 


Ihoru  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  towards  South,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

byangdu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  to^vards  North,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

nubtu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  towards  West,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 

mkhardu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Rising  to  the  castle,  what  does  it 
mean  ? 

yulla  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  over  the  country,  what 
does  it  mean  ? 

grongdu  rgyugpa  ci’i  don. 

Spreading  over  the  village,  what  does 
it  mean  ? 


B. 

I.  B.  phyimas  landu. 

People  outside  (the  Nyopas)  answer: 

1 .  duba  sngonmo  de  s<^engdu  rgyugpa  de 

lhai  dbangpo  rgya  bzhinla  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Rises  upwards, 

I  think,  that  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  dBangpo  rgyabzhin’s 
anger  may  not  be  provoked, 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

2.  duba  sngonmo  de  bardu  rgyugpa  de 
btsan  ama  skyabs  bdunla  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  hanging  over  the  earth, 

I  think,  that  the  Earth-Mother  Skyabsbdun’s  anger  may  not 
be  provoked, 

It  is  an  offering  to  her. 
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3.  duba  sngonma  de  ’ogtu  rgyugpa  de 
klurgyal  Icogpola  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  falling  to  the  ground, 

I  think,  that  the  Water-King  ICogpo’s  anger  may  not  be 
provoked. 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

4.  duba  sngonmo  de  shardu  rgyugpa  de 
shar  rdorje  sems  dp ’ala  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  towards  East, 

1  think,  that  the  eastern  rDorje  sems  dp’a’s  anger  may  not 
be  provoked. 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

5.  duba  sngonmo  de  Ihoru  rgyugpa  de 

Iho  rinchen  byung  Idanla  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  towards  South, 

I  think,  that  the  southern  Rinchen  byungldan’s  anger  may 
not  be  provoked. 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

6.  duba  sngonmo  de  byangdu  rgyugpa  de 
byang  donyod  grubpala  rgolb  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  towards  North, 

I  think,  that  the  northern  Donyodgrubpa’s  anger  may  not  be 
provoked. 

It  is  an  offering  to- him. 

7.  duba  sngonmo  de  nubtu  rgyugpa  de 

nub  snangba  mth’ayasla  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  towards  West, 

I  think,  that  the  western  sNangba  mthyas’  anger  may  not 
he  provoked, 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 
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8.  duba  sngonmo  de  mkhardu  rgyugpa  de 
rtselha  snyanpola  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bcjang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  bine  smoke  Is  rising  to  the  castle, 

I  think,  that  rTselha  snyanpo’s  anger  may  not  be  provoked, 
It  is  an  oflFering  to  him. 

9.  duba  sngonmo  de  yulla  rgyugpa  de 
yulthsa  snyanpola  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  over  the  country, 

I  think,  that  Yulthsa  snyanpo’s  anger  may  not  be  provoked. 

It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

10.  duba  sngonmo  de  grongla  rgyugpa  de 
phalha  snyanpola  rgolba  ma  zhus  sam 
bsang  shug  phulba’i  don. 

The  blue  smoke  Is  spreading  over  the  peasants’  (houses), 

I  think,  that  Phalha  snyanpo’s  anger  may  not  be  provoked. 
It  is  an  offering  to  him. 

Notes  on  the  Tibetan  Text. 

Nyopa,  buyer,  because  the  bride  was  bought  in  ancient  times. 
The  salutation  in  classical  language  Om  bkrashispar,  etc.,  is  exchanged 
after  each  strophe,  but  will  not  be  repeated  in  these  pages. 

I.  A.  In  all  verses  ci’i  don  means  literally:  it  is  the  meaning  of 
what  ?  II.  B.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  names  and  general  position 
of  the  heads  of  the  Pre-Buddhist  cosmology,  see  my  paper  on  the  Kesar 
Myth  in  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Finno-ougrienne,  1900,  No.  XV.  The 
syllable  sam  I  was  first  inclined  to  translate  by  ‘or’,  but  people  told 
me,  that  tney  understood  it  to  mean  ‘think’,  in  favour  of  which  might  be 
pointed  to  the  people’s  response:  Well  thought,  you  mighty  friends. 
In  V.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  the  gods,  who  govern  the  four  directions,  are 
mentioned. 

They  are  the  properly  Tibetan  Loha-pdlas.  In  Lamaism  three  of 
them  have  become  Dhydnihuddhas,  whilst  rDorje  sems  dp'a  has  become 
their  president.  That  their  relationship  to  the  four  points  of  the  globe 
has  not  yet  quite  been  lost  in  Lamaism,  is  shown  by  the  Padmdthanyig, 
see  Griinwedel,  Mythologie  des  Btiddhismus,  pp.  98,  99. 
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The  names  in  literal  translation  mean: — 

4.  ‘The  thunderbolt  with  the  courageous  soul.’  5.  ‘The  producer 
of  great  price.’  6.  ‘Fulfiller  of  the  aim,  he  has.’  7.  ‘Eternal  light.’ 
With  the  exception  of  6,  all  the  names  pomt  plainly  to  the  different 
manifestations  of  the  sun.  7  in  particular  goes  back  to  the  idea, 
that  the  West  is  the  receptacle  of  all  the  suns,  which  have  been  imported 
from  Persia.  Instead  of  ma  zhus  the  original  rendering  was  probably 
ma  zhu,  the  imperative  being  used  for  the  optative.  8.  rTselha,  god 
of  the  summit.  9.  Yulthsa,  village  idol.  10.  Phalha,  god  of  the 
fathers,  i.e.  family. 


Notes  on  the  Translation. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  scene,  which  forms 
the  background  of  the  songs.  The  Nyopas  (i.e.  friends  of  the  bride¬ 
groom,  who  were  sent  to  buy  the  bride)  come  on  horseback  and  clad 
in  gorgeous  dress  i  before  the  house  of  the  bride  and  ask  for  entrance. 
This  is  refused  ’to  them  unless  they  are  able  to  answer  certain 
questions.  All  the  people  of  the  house  are  armed  with  sticks  and 
the  Nyopas  are  beaten  unmercifully  as  soon  as  they  fail  to  prove  their 
respectable  origin  by  answering  the  questions  satisfactorily.  The 
people  of  the  house  light  a  fire  of  the  wood  of  the  pencil  cedar  and  con¬ 
cerning  tne  smoke  of  this  th'e  first  questions  are  asked. 

After  the  questions  regarding  the  principal  deities  have  been  settled, 
in  8,  9,  and  10  the  local  deities  come  in.  Though  in  ancient  times  idols 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  place  in  the  Bon  Religion,  we  can  see  how 
the  idea  gradually  crept  in.  As  we  know  from  the  Kesar  Mjdhs,  the 
lha ’s  or  gods  used  to  visit  the  earth  frequently.  High  hills  became  known 
as  places  of  the  gods’  descent,  and  to  honour  them  properly,  white 
altars  were  erected.  By  and  by  these  altars  or  ihatho’s  were  considered 
as  being  the  dwelling  places  of  certain  lha's  and  at  last  the  idea  was  deve¬ 
loped,  that  wherever  a  lhatho  wa,s  erected,  a  lha  would  soon  take  hiS  seat. 
So  we  have  a  lha  on  the  hill  (near  the  castle)  in  8,  and  the  family  (father) 
lha  in  10.  In  9  the  word  thsa  might  point  to  a  rough  idol ;  compare 
Jaschke’s  Dictionary,  thsathm.  All  of  them  have  the  epithet  snyanpo 
=  ‘  well -sounding  '. 

1  With  the  article  as  publiched  orginally  in  the  I  radian  Antiquary  there  is  a 
coloured  plate,  facing  p.  136  (lA.,  XXX,  1901),  in  which  the  dress  of  the  Nyopas 
is  depicted. 
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Song  No.  II. 
A. 


II.  A.  legs  bsams  dbangi  nyebo 
nangmas. 

1 .  phuru  yar  yzigs  ’ang 

gangs  chu  dkarpo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  chang. 

2 .  yyasla  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
yy’a  chu  khral  khrol  de 

su  dang  ganggi  chang. 

3.  mdoru  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
ytsang  chab  sngonmo  de 
su  dang  ganggi  chang. 

4.  yyonla  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
chumig  kyal  kyil  de 
su  dang  ganggi  chang. 

5.  sbrulmgo  ma  chabrkyan 

nangdu 

yang  dkar  naskyi  chang  su 
dang  ganggi  chang. 


Well  thought,  you  mighty  friends. 
People  of  the  house  say : 

Look  over  there  to  the  upper 
'valley! 

That  white  glacier  water, 

What  and  whose  beer  is  it  ? 

Look  over  there  to  the  right ! 

That  foaming  water  among  the 
stones. 

What  and  whose  beer  is  it  1 

Look  over  there  below ! 

That  blue  river  water. 

What  and  whose  beer  is  it  % 

Look  over  there  to  the  left ! 

Those  wells  here  and  there. 

What  and  whose  beer  are  they  ? 

And  in  this  large  jar  with  the 
snake’s  head 

The  beer  (made)  of  white  barley. 
What  and  whose  beer  is  this  1 


B. 

Nyopas  landu.  The  Nyopas  answer: 

II.  B.  1.  phuru  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
gangs  chu  dkarpo  de 
dar  sing  ysoba’i  chang. 

Look  over  there  to  the  upper  valley ! 

That  white  glacier  water 

Is  the  beer,  nourishing  the  ice-lion. 

2.  yyasla  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
yy’a  chu  khral  khiol  de 
shaphran  ysoba’i  chang. 
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Jx)ok  Over  there  to  the  right ! 

That  foaming  water  among  the  stones 
Is  the  beer,  nourishing  the  young  deer. 

3.  mdoru  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
ytsang  chab  sngonmo  de 
nyaphran  ysoba’i  cbang. 

Look  over  there  below ! 

That  blue  river  water 

Is  the  beer,  nourishing  the  little  fishes. 

3.  yyonia  yar  yzigs  ’ang 
cbumig  kyal  kyll  de 
n'a  zbing  ysoba’i  cbang. 

Look  over  there  to  the  left ! 

Those  wells  here  and  there 

Are  the  beer,  nourishing  the  mother-fields. 

5. »  sbrulmgo  ma  chab  rkyanla 
yang  dkar  naskyi  khuba  de 
nyo  ’am  spun  bdungyi  cbang. 

And  m  this  large  jar  with  the  snake’s  head, 

The  fluid  (made)  of  white  barley 

Is  the  beer  of  the  Nyopas  or  the  seven  brethren. 


I  EXT  jNoTES. 

A  2.  yy„a,u  thi,  »ord  i,  used  here,  so  people  tell  me,  for  water 
with  stones,  not  for  stagnant  water,  khrolkhrol,  noisy  4  kval  h,«l 

l"  ever^thlng’^iar^e.  h^to  t 

B.  4.  ma  zhirvg,  motherfield,  a  very  fertile  field.  Instead  of 
kyalky-.Uparpnr  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense.  ^ 


Translation  Notes. 


A.  6  The  mouth  of  the  jar  is  formed  like  a  snake’s  head.  B  1 

it  ®  7;  “me)  was  originally  the  glaoier 

tol^  later  on  it  developed  into  a  fabulous  leing,  which  wa"  thought  to 

live  there.  5.  The  number  of  the  iVyopns  ought  to  be  seven. 
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Song  No.  III. 

A. 

III.  A.  snyan  ysanpar  mdzodcig. 

Now  listen  with  your  ears ! 

1 .  dgung  dang  dbyibskyi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  the  high  heaven  and  of  the  forms  (plants, 
animals), 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  1 

2.  shar  dang  nubkyi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  East  and  West, 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  ? 

3.  Iho  dang  byanggi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  South  and  North, 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  ? 

4.  steng  dang  ’oggi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  height  and  depth. 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  ? 

5.  phu  dang  mdoyi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  valley, 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  1 

6.  mkhar  dang  yulgyi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  castle  and  village. 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  ? 

7.  yzhis  dang  ynaskyi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  existence  of  hearth  and  home. 

By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  % 

8.  phyi  dang  nanggi  mjalthsul  de 
su  dang  ganggis  byas. 

The  fact,  that  some  people  are  outside  and  some  inside. 
By  whom  and  how  was  it  created  ? 
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B. 

phyimas  landu . 

The  Nyo'pas  answer  : 

III.  B.  1.  dgung  dang  dbyibskyi  mjalthsul  de 
nyi  zla  ynyiskyis  by  as. 

The  existence  of  the  high  heaven  and  of  the  forms 
Was  created  by  sun  and  moon. 

2.  shar  dang  nubkyi  mjalthsul  de 
khri  ydugs  nyimas  byas. 

The  existence  of  East  and  West 

Was  created  by  the  sun  the  umbrella  of  the  throne. 

3.  Iho  dang  byanggi  mjalthsul  de 
zla  mthsan  dkarpos  byas. 

The  existence  of  South  and  North 

Was  created  by  the  Moon,  the  white ner  of  the  night. 

4.  steng  dang  ’oggi  mjalthsul  de 
sbang  char  zilbus  byas. 

The  existence  of  height  and  depth 
Was  created  by  the  dewy  soaking  rain. 

5.  phu  dang  mdoyi  mjalthsul  de 
skyeser  1  rlungpos  byas. 

The  existence  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  valley 
Was  created  by  shyeser,  the  wind. 

6.  mkhar  dang  yulgyi  mjalthsul  de 
rgyal  dang  blongyis  byas. 

The  existence  of  castle  and  village 

Was  created  by  the  king  and  the  ministers. 

1  Having  been  questioned  meanwhile  by  Regierungsrat  Dr.  E.  Schlagintweit 
about  the  equation  Kesar  =  skyegsar,  I  wish  to  state  the  following  facts-  This 
equation  was  not  workM  out  by  myself,  but  received  ready  made  from  the  natives, 
who  explam  the  name  in  this  way.  According  to  a  letter  from  Rev.  Fr.  Peter, 
Kyelang,  the  popular  pronunciation  of  the  same  name  is  Kyesar  in  Lahoul.  In  a 
collection  of  popular  songs  which  I  received  from  Phyang  three  days  ago,  the  king’s 
name  is  invariably  speUed  Kyesar.  In  Leh  ordinary  people  pronounce  the  name 
Kesar,  but  educated  people,  who  know  the  myths  from  the  epos,  pronounce  it  Gesar, 
All  the  changes  from  Kyesar  to  Gesar  can  be  accomited  for,  see  my  Ladakhi  Grammar. 
Introduction,  Kyirmo  —  girmo. 
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7.  yzhis  dang  ynaskyi  mjalthsul  de 
ynyendrung  rnamskyis  byas. 

The  existence  of  hearth  and  home. 

Was  created  by  you,  our  friends. 

8.  phyi  dang  nanggi  mjalthsul  de 
nyo’am  spun  bdungyis  byas. 

The  fact,  that  some  people  are  outside  and  some  inside, 
Was  created  by  the  Nyopas,  the  seven  brethren. 

Text  Notes. 

In  the  original  mjalthso  is  given  instead  of  mjalthsul,  which  is 
unintelligible.  See  more  examples  for  ehsion  of  I  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
in  my  Ladakhi  Grammar,  laws  of  sound  4.  dhyihs  is  a  word,  not  so 
easily  understood,  two  kinds  of  dhyihs  are  mentioned  in  XIII,  they 
are  nammkha,  sky,  heaven,  and  chos,  religion.  B.  5.  skyeser,  name 
of  the  wind  god.  May  be  either  skyegsar,  the  reborn  one,  see  Kesar 
Myth,  or  skyebser,  producer  of  coolness. 

Translation  Notes 

A.  8.  This  question  refers  to  the  scene  created  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Nyopas.  B.  2.  The  sun  is  often  called  an  umbrella  on  account  of  his 
circular  shape.  3.  Though  the  moon  as  representative  of  the  night 
can  be  made  to  account  for  the  North,  it  is  difficult  to  see  her  relation  to 
the  South. 

B.  4.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the  fact,  that  clouds  show  great 
varieties  of  altitude.  5.  A  strong  draught  is  felt  in  every  valley. 

Song  No.  IV. 

A. 

byonrabs  yin. 

This  is  about  the  origin  (of  the  Nyopas). 

IV.  A.  1.  ’adir  byon  mams  shargyi  glingnas  yongstsana 
shar  phyogs  rgyalpo  suzhig  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  cila  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  cinda  ’adra. 

When  you  came  here  from  the  eastern  country. 

Who  was  king  there  in  the  East  ? 

Why  may  we  call  his  subjects  and  servants  white  ? 
What  is  their  shape  and  custom  like  ? 
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2.  Ihoyi  phyogsnas  yongstsana 

Iho  phyogs  rgyalpo  su  zhig  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  cila  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  cinda  ’adra. 

When  you  came  here  from  the  southern  country, 
Who  was  king  there  in  the  South  ? 

Why  may  we  call  his  subjects  and  servants  white  ? 
What  is  their  shape  and  custom  like  ? 

3.  kyed  rnams  nubkyi  glingnas  yongstsana 
nubphyogs  rgyalpo  su  zhig  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  cila  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  cinda  ’adra. 

When  you  came  here  from  the  Western  country, 
Who  was  king  there  in  the  West  ? 

Why  may  we  call  his  subjects  and  servants  white  ? 
What  is  their  shape  and  custom  like  ? 

4.  kyed  rnams  byanggi  glingnas  yongstsana 
byangphyogs  rgyalpo  su  zhig  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  cila  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  cinda  ’adra. 

When  you  came  here  from  the  northern  country. 
Who  was  king  there  in  the  North  ? 

Why  may  we  call  his  subjects  and  servants  white  ? 
What  is  their  shape  and  custom  like  ? 

B. 

phimas  landu. 

The  Nyopas  answer  : 

IV.  B.  1.  ngacag  nyebo  rnams  shargyi  glingnas  yongstsana 
sharphyogs  rgyalpo  yul  ’akhor  srung 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  chosla  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  bdelegs  ’adug 
sharna  khri  ydugs  nyima  mchis 
skad  cig  ’adrina  dela  dris. 

When  we  came  here  from  the  eastern  country, 

Yul  ’akhor  srung  was  king  there  in  the  East. 
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For  the  sake  of  their  religion  we  may  call  his  subjects  and 
servants  white. 

Their  shape  and  custom  are  good. 

In  the  East  there  dwells  the  sun,  the  umbrella  of  the  throne. 
If  you  want  to  hear  some  news,  ask  him! 

2.  nga  nyebo  Ihoyi  glingnas  yongstsana 

Iho  phyogs  rgyalpo  ’aphags  skyed  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  chosla  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  bdelegs  ’adug 
Ihona  ’abru  sna  ’adzommo  dg’a 
skad  cig  ’adrina  dela  dris. 

When  we  came  here  from  the  southern  country, 
’aPhagsskyed  was  king  there  in  the  South. 

For  the  sake  of  their  religion  we  may  call  his  subjects  and 
servants  white. 

Their  shape  and  custom  are  good. 

In  the  South  they  enjoy  all  kinds  of  grain. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  some  news,  ask  that ! 

3.  nga  nyebo  nubkhyi  glingnas  yongstsana 
nub  phyogs  rgyalpo  spyan  mig  bzang  bzhugs 
bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  chosla  dkar 

dyibs  dang  chalugs  bdelegs  ’adug 
nubna  sman  sna  ’adzommo  ’adug 
skad  cig  ’adrina  dela  dris. 

When  we  came  here  from  the  western  country, 
sPhyanmig  bzang  was  kmg  there  in  the  West. 

For  the  sake  of  their  religion  we  may  call  his  subjects  and 
servants  white. 

Their  shape  and  custom  are  good. 

In  the  West  there  are  all  kinds  of  medicines. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  some  news,  ask  them ! 

4.  ngacag  nyebo  rnams  byanggi  glingnas  byongstsana 
byang  phyogs  rgyalpo  ’aphags  skyed  bzhugs 

bran  dang  ’akhor  yyog  chosla  dkar 
dbyibs  dang  chalugs  bdelegs  ’adug 
byangna  thsos  sna  ’adzommo  ’adug 
skad  cig  ’adrina  dela  dris. 
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When  we  came  here  from  the  northern  country, 
’aPhagsskyed  was  king  there  in  the  North. 

For  the  sake  of  their  religion  we  may  call  his  subjects  and 
servants  white. 

Their  shape  and  custom  are  good. 

In  the  North  there  are  all  kinds  of  dyes, 

If  you  wish  to  hear  some  news,  ask  them. 


Text  Notes. 

A.  1.  etc.  cin  da,  ought  to  be  spelt  according  to  the  views  of 
Ladakhis  ci  mda,  mda  (or  perhaps  "ada)  meaning  ‘about’.  The  names  of 
the  kings  mean,  B.  1.  protector  of  the  country.  2  and  4.  the  high -bom 
one.  3.  good  eye.  Very  likely  the  original  riame  of  4  had  been  lost  and 
that  of  2  was  inserted  instead.  Each  verse  may  also  have  a  seventh 
concluding  line:  ngacag  nyebo  rnamsla  skadcha  hshadrgyu  med,  we 
friends  do  not  kiiow  any  news ;  ’adzomma  =  ’adzompo,  plentiful.  Instead 
of  bdelega  the  original  has  bdelags. 


Teanslation  Notes. 

A.  1,  etc.  White  is  the  colour  of  the  lha’s  and  of  all  good  things. 
B.  As  regards  the  products  of  thQ  different  countries,  they  are  mentioned 
in  about  the  same  manner  in  Ladakhi  Songs  No.  XV,  Harvest  festival 
"t  Skyurbuchan.  They  are  perhans  more  of  a  practical  than  of  a 
mythological  interest. 

The  three  names,  given  in  this  song,  da  not  seem  to  be  of  Tibetan 
origin.  They  are  probably  the  Tibetan  names  of  the  Indian  Lokapdlas. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pre-Buddhist  origin  of  this 
song  as  a  whole,  the  names  of  the  kings  may  be  later  Lamaist  interpola¬ 
tions.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  an  ancient  version  of  this 
song  had  the  names  of  those  kings,  who  actually  reigned  in  the  respective 
regions  many  years  ago.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  added,  that  in 
Song  No.  X,  where  the  four  points  of  the  compass  come  in  again,  actual 
geographical  kingdoms,  for  instance  China  and  India,  are  mentioned. 
Regarding  the  names,  given  in  IV,  compare  Griinwedel,  Mythologie  des 
Buddhismus,  p.  181;  spyanmig  bzang,  instead  of  mig  mi  bzang,  is 
probably  a  cormption,  as  it  does  not  correspond  to  the  Indian 
Virupdksha. 
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Song  No.  V. 
A. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


V.  B.  1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


berrabs  yin.  phyimas. 

This  is  about  the  sticks.  The  Nyopas  say : 

shing  stagpa  skyerpa  shugpa  ysum. 

The  birch,  the  alp-willow  and  the  cedar, 
de  ysum  shing  dang  ma  rdungshig. 

With  sticks  of  these  three  kinds  of  wood  do  not  beat  us ! 

de  ysum  shing  dang  rdung  zerna 

If  you  beat  us  with  these  three  kinds  of  wood, 

mgoyi  Idem  ’achagna  Idem  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  helmets,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold, 

luskyi  phe  ralna  pheral  stong  dang  len 

Hurting  our  body,  we  shall  return  it  a  thousandfold, 

snyangyi  yyu  ’achagna  yyu  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  earrings,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold, 

’oggi  sga  ’achagna  sga  ’achag  stong  dang  len. 
legs  bsams  dbanggi  nyeho. 

Breaking  our  saddles,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold ! 
Well  thought,  you  mighty  friends ! 


B. 


nangmas  landu  People  of  the  house  say : 

bdaggi  lagtu  yodpai  shing  yyu  Icang  Idempa  ’adi 

This  elastic  stick  of  the  turquoise  wiUow,  which  is  my  hand, 

’akhrungsa  rgyagar  yuldu  ’akhrungs 

Arose  in  India,  its  birth-place. 

thsarsa  bodyul  dbussu  thsar 

It  grew  in  dBus  in  Tibet,  its  growing  place. 

Icugstod  serpo  yserla  yod 

Its  flexible  yellow  upper  half  looks  like  gold. 

rtsemo  sngonmo  yyula  by  as 
Its  blue  tip  was  made  of  turauoise. 
lhayi  dbangpo  rgya  bzhinnas 

By  the  king  of  the  gods,  rGya  bzhin, 
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7.  Icags  rgyabpai  bk’a  khrol  cig 

(There  waa  issued)  an  order  to  beat  (with  it). 

8.  ’adila  bk’alung  yang  dagpa  zhig  ynang  zerna 

If  you  ask,  what  holy  prophecy  he  gave  regarding  it, 

9.  nyi  zlai  buzhig  ’abrangs 

‘  A  son  of  sun  and  moon  may  follow  (you ) ! 

10.  zla  skar  mdundu  mchis 

The  moon  and  the  stars  may  be  before  (you ) ! 

1 1 .  don  ngan  phugssu  ’akhrugs 

Bad  speech  ought  to  be  blamed. 

12.  phu  ngan  duba  che 

If  (the  lire)  is  badly  blown,  there  is  much  smoke. 

13.  mgron  ngan  ringdu  mchis 

A  bad  guest  be  far  away !  ’ 

14.  rinchen  dbyugpas  char  cig  phob 

Now  let  go  down  a  rain  (of  blows)  with  the  costly  sticks, 

15.  nam  bz’a  rincangyi  Idurcig  phob. 

Beat  them  on  their  costly  dress ! 

Text  Notes. 

A.  4.  Idem,  said  to  be  the  golden  hat  of  the  Nyopas,  is  called  Idem 
either  on  account  of  its  stiff  shape  or  because  of  its  being  an  emblem 
^allegory)  of  the  sun.  As  will  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  songs, 
the  Nyopas  have  to  play  the  part  of  the  sun  god.  5.  phe  =  phye 
perfect  tense,  of  ’abyedpa,  to  open,  thus  ‘if  you  beat  an  opening  of  the 
body  ’,  ‘a  wound’,  the  verb  being  used  as  a  noun. 

B.  3.  thsarsa,  finishing  place,  when  applied  to  men,  it  is  the 
country,  where  maturity  is  attained.  4.  yserla  yod,  it  belongs  to  gold. 
6.  yyula  byas,  it  was  made  (turned)  into  turquoise.  9.  ’brangs  = 
’abreivgs,  imperative  tense.  '  10.  Instead  of  mdundu  the  original  has 
dondu,  instead  of  mchis  it  has  ches  and  che ;  the  same  must  be  said 
of  mchis  in  B.  13.  nambz’a,  Ladakhi  for  nabz’a.  Idur  perhaps  the 
same  as  Idur  Idur  in  Jaschke’s  Dictionary. 

Translation  Notes. 

Because  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  IV.  the  Nyopas  failed  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  the  four  countries,  this  is  taken  as  a  sufficient 
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cause  to  beat  them.  For  their  defence  they  recite  V.  A.,  VI.  A.,  and 
VII.  A.,  and  find  fault  with  the  sticks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bride’s 
party  praise  their  sticks  as  having  been  approved  of  by  the  king  of 
heaven  V.  B.,  Tj  king  of  the  earth  VI.  B.,  and  the  king  of  the  underworld 
(waters)  in  VII.  B. 

B.  9  and  10  is  said  to  refer  to  the  procession  of  the  wedding  party. 


Song  No.  VI. 

A. 

phyimas.  The  Nyopas  say: 

VI.  A.  1.  shing  grama  glangma  Icangma  ysum 

The  furze,  the  hill  willow  and  the  house  willow 

2.  de  ysum  shing  dang  ma  rdungshig 

With  sticks  of  these  three  kinds  of  wood  do  not  beat  us ! 

3.  de  ysum  shing  dang  rdung  zerna 

If  you  beat  us  with  these  three  kinds  of  wood. 

4.  mgoyi  Idem  ’achagna  Idem  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  helmets,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold. 

5.  luskyi  phe  ralna  pheral  stong  dang  len 
Hurting  our  body,  we  shall  return  it  a  thousandfold, 

6.  snyangyi  yyu  ’achagna  yyu  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  earrings,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold ; 

7.  ’oggi  sga  ’achagna  sga  ’achag  stong  dang  len. 
legs  bsams  dbanggi  nyebo. 

Breaking  our  saddles,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold! 
Well  thought,  you  mighty  friends ! 


B. 

nangmas  landu  People  of  the  house  answer : 

VI.  B.  1.  bdaggi  lagtu  yodpai  shing  yyu  Icang  sngonpoi 

Of  this  green  stick  of  the  turquoise  willow,  which  is  in  my 
hand, 

2.  skyedpa  sngonpo  yyula  byas 

The  blue  middle  was  made  of  turquoise. 
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3.  lo  ’adab  ’adzamgling  mi  yul  khyab 

The  leaves  ef  the  tree  cover  all  ’aDzamgling  the  country  of 
men. 

4.  rje  sabdag  rgyalpo  bzhinnas 

By  the  king,  the  owner  and  lord  of  the  earth . 

5.  Icags  rgyabpai  bk’a  khrol  cig. 

(There  was  issued)  an  order  to  beat  (with  it). 

6.  ’adila  bk’alung  yang  dagpa  zhig  ynang  zerna 

If  you  ask,  what  holy  prophecy  he  gave  regarding  it, 

7.  rgyalpoi  bu  zhig  ’abrangs 

‘A  son  of  the  king  may  follow  (you) ! 

8.  zlaskar  mdundu  mchis 

The  moon  and  the  stars  may  be  before  (you ) ! 

9.  don  ngan  phugssu  ’akhrugs 

Bad  speech  ought  to  be  blamed, 

10.  phu  ngan  duba  che 

If  (the  fire)  is  badly  blown  there  is  much  smoke! ’ 

1 1 .  mgron  ngan  ringdu  mchis 

A  bad  guest  be  far  away  I 

12.  rinchen  dbyugpas  char  cig  phob 

Now  let  go  down  a  rain  (of  blows)  with  the  costly  sticks, 

13.  nam  bz’a  rincangyi  Idur  cig  phob. 

Beat  them  on  their  costly  dress. 

Text  Notes. 

In  E.  two  lines  seem  to  have  been  lost,  because  for  all  the  lest  this 
song  is  in  conformity  with  V.  B.  or  perhaps  V.  B.  2,  3  are  later  additions. 
In  4  the  king  is  mentioned  as  representative  of  the  earth,  an  older  version 
may  have  had  Mother  sKyabs  bdun,  compare  Song  No.  I.  B.  2,  ante, 
p.  134. 

Translation  Notes. 

B.  3.  ’aDzamgling  or  ’aDzambugling,  comprised  originally 
Tibet  and  India,  later  on  all  Asia -or  the  whole  earth,  in  the  latter  sense 
it  is  to  be  taken  here.  It  is  the  Indian  Jamhu-dvlpa. 
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VII.  A.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 


7. 


VII.  B.  1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Song  No.  VII. 

A. 

phyimas  The  Nyopas  say: 

shing  starbu  ’umbu  thserbu  ysum 

The  walnut-tree,  the  tamarisk  and  the  thorn, 

de  ysum  shing  dang  ma  rdungshig 

With  sticks  of  these  three  kinds  of  wood  do  not  beat  us ! 

de  ysum  shing  dang  rdung  zerna 

If  you  beat  us  with  these  three  kinds  of  wood, 

mgoyi  Idem  ’achagna  Iden  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  helmets,  you  must  return  them  a  thousand¬ 
fold, 

luskyi  phe  ralna  pheral  stong  dang  len 

Hurting  our  body,  we  shall  return  it  a  thousandfold, 

snyangvi  yyu  ’achagna  yyu  ’achag  stong  dang  len 

Breaking  our  earrings,  you  must  return  them  a  thousand¬ 
fold, 

’Oggi  sga  ’achagna  sga  ’achag  stong  dang  len. 
Breaking  our  saddles,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold  ! 


B. 

nangmas  People  of  the  house  say : 

bdaggi  lagtu  yodpai  shing  yyu  Icang  sngonpoi 

Of  this  green  stick  of  the  turquoise  willow,  which  is  in 
my  hand, 

rtsaba  dkarpo  dungla  byas. 

The  white  root  was  made  of  a  shell. 

sbathag  ’og  phyogs  kluyal  khyab 

The  roots  (of  ^he  tree)  cover  all  the  lower  underworld. 

klurgyal  Icogpo  m’a  gros  zilchennas. 

By  the  wise  and  glorious  ICogpo,  King  of  the  Underworld, 

Icags  rgyabpai  bk’a  khrol  cig 

(There  was  issued)  an  order  to  beat  (with  it). 

’adila  bk’alung  yang  dagpa  zhig  ynang  zerna 

If  you  ask,  what  holy  prophecy  he  gave  regarding  it, 
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7.  klu  phranbu  zhig  ’abrangs 

‘A  young  kLu  may  follow  (you)! 

8.  yul  tbsa  mdundu  mcbis 

The  village  idol  may  be  before  (you)! 

9.  don  ngan  pbugssu  ’akbrugs 

Bad  speech  ought  to  be  blamed. 

10.  pbu  ngan  duba  cbe 

If  (the  fire)  is  badly  blown,  there  is  much  smoke. 

1 1 .  mgron  ngan  ringdu  mcbis 

A  bad  guest  be  far  away  !  ’ 

12.  rincben  dbyugpas  cbar  cig  pbob. 

Now  let  go  down  a  rain  (of  blows)  with  the  costly  sticks, 

13.  nambz’a  rincangyi  Idur  cig  pbob. 

Beat  them  on  their  costly  dress ! 

Text  Notes. 

VII.  A.  1.  ’umbu  =  ’ombu,  tamarisk.  B.  7.  phran  is  generally 
used  only  of  young  animals.  In  II  the  original  has  song,  go,  instead  of 
mchis,  be.  This  fact  is  perhaps  the  best  justification  for  my  putting 
mchis  in  the  place  of  che  and  ches  of  the  original.  • 

Translation  Notes. 

If  we  look  at  V.  B.  4,  VI.  B.  2,  and  VII.  B.  2,  we  see,  that  the 
sfick  of  the  turquoise  willow  is  identified  with  the  tree  of  the  world, 
wnich  we  find  in  so  many  mythologies.  The  roots  of  this  tree  cover 
the  underworld,  VII.  B.  3,  the  leaves  cover  the  earth  VI.  B.  3,  and  the 
top  reaches  stanglha. 

Song  No.  VIII. 

A. 

pbyimas.  The  Nyopas  say  : 

VIII.  A.  1.  skyaba  zantbsan  dang  ’ulu  tbsigs 

bead  dang  yogpa  snanag  dang 

The  soup-spoon,  the  gravy-spoon  and  the  black-nosed 
poker, 

2.  de  ysum  sbing  dang  ma  rdungshig 

With  these  three  sticks  do  not  beat  us ! 
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3.  de  ysum  shing  dang  rdung  zerna 

If  you  beac  us  with  these  three  sticks, 

4.  mgoyi  Idem  ’achagna  Idem  ’achag  stong  dang  len 
Breaking  our  helmets,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold, 

5.  luskyi  phe  ralna  pheral  stong  dang  len 
Hurting  our  body,  we  shall  return  it  a  thousandfold, 

6.  synangyi  yyu  ’achagna  yyu  ’achag  stong  dang  len 
Breaking  our  earrings,  you  must  return  them  a  thousand¬ 
fold, 

7.  ’oggi  sga  ’achagna  sga  ’achag  stong  dang  len. 
Breaking  our  saddles,  you  must  return  them  a  thousandfold ! 


B. 

nangmas  Ian  ma  shespas  yang  phyimas 

Because  the  people  of  the  house  do  not  know  what  to 
answer,  the  Nyopas  say: 

VII,  B.  1.  nged  nyebo  rnamsla  rdungbai  shing  zhig  yod 
shing  hala  Idempai  shing  zhig  yod 
shing  hula  Idempai  shing  zhig  yod 
shing  rtsaba  ycigla  rtsemo  ysum 
rtsemo  ysumla  yalga  drug. 

A  wood  to  beat  us,  friends,  does  exist. 

It  is  a  wonderfully  elastic  wood. 

It  is  a  marvellously  elastic  wood. 

There  is  a  tree,  the  root  of  which  has  three  stems 
These  three  stems  have  (together)  six  boughs. 

2.  yalga  dangporu 

bya  chen  khyunggi  thsangs 
yser  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agrogspa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 
de  dang  rdung  mdzod  cig 
de  dang  rgyob  mdzod  cig 
de  dang  rdung  mdzodna 
mgoyi  Idem  ’achagnayang 
Idem  ’achag  stong  meddo 
luskyi  phe  ralna 
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pheral  stong  meddo 
snyangyi  yyu  ’achagnayang 
yyu  ’achag  stong  meddo 
’oggi  sga  ’achagnayang 
sga  ’achag  stong  yarig  med. 

On  the  first  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  huge  bird  khyung. 
Not  breaking  the  golden  egg, 

Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest 
Not  frightening  the  bird, 

Take  a  stick  and  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us ! 

With  this  stick  do  whip  us  ! 

If  you  beat  us  with  this  stick. 

Breaking  our  helmets. 

You  need  not  return  them  a  thousandfold. 
Hurting  our  body. 

We  shall  not  return  it  a  thousandfold. 
Breaking  our  earrings. 

You  need  not  return  them  a  thousandfold. 
Breaking  our  saddles. 

You  need  not  return  them  a  thousandfold! 

3.  yalga  ynyisparu 

byargyal  rgodpoi thsangs 
yyu  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agrogspa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 
de  dang  rdung  mdzod  cig,  etc. 

(See  V.  2.) 

On  the  second  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  wild  eagle. 

Not  breaking  the  turquoise  egg, 

Not  frightening  the  bird. 

Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest. 

Take  a  stick  anJ  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us!  etc. 

(See  V.  2.) 
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4.  yalga  ysumparu 
mgobo  Idad  dkar  thsangs 
dung  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agrogspa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 

de  dang  rdung  mdzod  cig,  etc. 

On  the  third  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  bird  ‘  white  head  ’ . 
Not  breaking  the  pearl-white  egg, 

Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest, 

Not  frightening  the  bird, 

Take  a  stick  and  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us  !  etc. 

5.  yalga  bzhiparu 

glagmo  mkhal  dkar  thsangs 
dngul  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agrogspa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 
de  dang  rdung  mdzod  cig,  etc. 

On  the  fourth  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  eagle  ‘white  kidney’. 
Not  breaking  the  silver  egg, 

Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest, 

Not  frightening  the  bird. 

Take  a  stick  and  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us  !  etc. 

6.  yalga  Ingaparu 

ribya  gongmoi  thsangs 
byur  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agrogspa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 
de  dang  rdung  mdzod  cig,  etc. 

On  the  fifth  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  snow  partridge. 

Not  breaking  the  coral  egg. 
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Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest, 

Not  frightening  the  bird, 

Take  a  stick  and  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us!  etc. 

7.  yalga  drugparu 

khraskya  dkarmoi  thsangs 
Icags  sgong  ma  bcagpa 
bya  thsangs  ma  bshigpa 
bya  de  ma  ’agropspa 
shing  de  snamnas  byon 
de  dang  rdung  mdzog  cig,  etc. 

Oil  the  sixth  bough 

There  is  the  nest  of  the  white  falcon. 

Not  breaking  the  iron  egg, 

Not  destroying  the  bird’s  nest. 

Not  frightening  the  bird, 

Take  a  stick  and  come ! 

With  this  stick  do  beat  us  I  etc. 

Text  Notes. 

A.  1.  The  expressions  given  here  are  colloquial  Lower  Ladakhi  for 
soup-spoon,  table-spoon  and  poker.  B.  1.  hala  =  halas,  hula  the  same 
as  hala,  rtsemo  means  originally  ‘top’.  2.  sgong  =  sgonga,  egg. 
Tile  termination  pa  in  beagpa,  bshigpa  and  ’agrogspa  is  Ladakhi  for 
p.ir,  the  supine  being  used  here  in  a  gerund’al  sense.  5.  mkhal  dkar, 
white  kidney,  i.e.  the  feathers  over  the  kidney  are  white.  6.  ribya, 
another  name  of  the  same  bird  is  lhabya. 


Translation  Notes. 

This  song  seems  to  contain  a  further  description  of  the  tree  of  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  tree  of  the  world  is  said  to  have  six 
boughs,  for  I  have  not  yet  met  with  the  number  six  in  other  books 
relating  to  Bonpa  Mythology.  In  this  connection  I  should  like  to 
mention  that  according  to  the  Edda  there  are  six  animals  (a  goat  and 
five  stags)  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
Edda  (not  Simrock)  speaks  of  six  worlds. 
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IX.  A.  1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


IX.  B.  1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Song  No.  IX. 

A. 

khyed  nyebo  me  ma  khrul 

Now,  friends,  do  not  let  the  fire  fall  down ! 

da  nang  yongba  gangnas  yongs 

Now,  you,  who  enter,  from  where  do  you  come  ? 

’agroba  nyidcag  gangdu  ’agro 

Then,  where  will  you  go  to  ? 
sdodpai  bde  Ice  gangna  yod 
Where  will  you  be  pleased  to  sit  down  ? 

dgospai  skudon  sula  yod 
For  whose  sake  do  you  come-? 

yzhungyul  ’adriru  cila  byon . 

Why  did  you  come  here  into  the  middle  of  the  village  ? 


B. 

phyimas.  The  Nyopas  say  : 
yong  da  ngazha  sharphyogs  bdechen  glingnas  yongs. 

We  come  from  a  happy  country  in  the  East. 

’agro  da  ngazha  nubphyogs  urgyan  glingdu  ’agro 

We  go  to  the  country  of  the  paradise  in  the  West. 

sdodpai  bdelce  de  sa  ynas  ’adina  yod 

We  shall  he  pleased  to  sit  down  here. 

dgospai  skudon  ni  yzhungyul  ’adina  yod. 
legs  bsams  dbanggi  nyebo. 

Our  aim  is  here  in  the  middle  of  village. 

Well  thought,  you  mighty  friends ! 


Text  Notes. 

A.  1.  me  ma  khrvl,  do  not  let  the  fire  fall  down,  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion,  for  ‘  do  not  break  down  now,  show  your  ingenuity !  ’.  4.  The  original 

has  sula  instead  of  gangna,  the  lines  4  and  5  having  been  confounded. 
B.  2.  urgyan,  here  in  Lower  Ladakh  is  understood  to  mean  either 
Padmasambhava  or  the  ‘Western  Paradise’.  1  and  2  again  show, 
plainly,  that  the  Nyopas  have  to  play  the  part  of  the  sun. 
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Translation  Notes. 

This  song  IX  is  generally  the  conclusion  of  the  scene  before  the 
house,  the  Nyopas  are  invited  to  enter  and  tell  the  name  of  the  girl. 
Then  the  bridal  party,  the  Nyopas  and  the  whole  village,  sit  down  for 
a  great  feast,  when  the  Chang  glu  (the  continuation  of  the  wedding 
song  given  above)  is  sung.  On  the  following  morning  a  Buddhist  Lama 
appears  and  reads  a  scripture  portion  from  an  orthodox  Buddhist  book. 
People  tell  me  that  he  may  read  anything  he  likes,  because  neither  the 
Lama  nor  the  bride  is  able  to  grasp  the  meaning,  and  the  chief  thing  is 
the  correct  pronunciation.  Then  the  bride  and  the  Nyopas  mount 
tneir  horses  and  ride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  another 
feast  is  given. 

Conclusion. 

Having  thus  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first  intelligible  half  of  the 
wedding  ritual,  it  will  be  as  well  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  other 
less  intelligible  half,  though  the  latter  is  not  yet  ready  for  publication. 
After  a  study  of  the  verses  contained  in  it,  which  can  be  understood 
fairly  well,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  second 
half  of  the  ritual  is  not  the  continuation  of  the  first  but  a  composition 
apart.  It  is  in  reality  a  new  ritual  dating  from  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Ladakh,  and  is  an  attempt  to  replace 
the  ancient  Bonpa  ritual  by  another,  which,  though  not  entirely  Lamaist, 
tries  to  introduce  Buddhist  ideas  by  placing  them  side  by  side  with 
Bonpa  ideas.  That  this  compromise  has  proved  a  failure,  is  shown  by 
vhe  fact  ^hat  people  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  it  in  full  and  are  now 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  it  altogether. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  my  interpretation  of  the  Kesar  Myths 
has  been  criticised i  as  being  unscientific.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  are  no  scientific  means  available  to  prove  the  solar  origin 
of  manj'  a  hero.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  prove  the  descent  of  ah  of  them 
from  great  ancestors.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  commonsense, 
now  and  then  speaks  in  favour  of  a  solar  descent.  In  my  notes  to 
Wedding  Song  No.  I,  I  said  that  the  name  of  the  northern  Loka- 
pala  Donyodgrubpa  could  not  well  be  explained  as  a  manifestation 

1  This  remark  refers  only  to  private  letters  from  certain  professors ;  if  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Prof.  Dr.  Grimwedel’s  most  interesting  review  of  the 
Kesar  Myth  (published  in  the  Globus,  August.  1900),  I  should  certainly  have 
modified  my  expressions. 
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of  the  sun,  but  my  critics  have  helped  me  to  bring  him  into  the  system. 
From  the  Kesar  Mjrths  we  learn,  that  Kesar,  the  supposed  spring -hero, 
had  a  different  name  before  his  birth  on  earth,  that  is,  during  winter. 
Then,  whilst  in  heaven,  he  was  called  Dongrub,  ‘the  fulfiUer  of  the  aim’. 
This  name  is,  so  to  say,  a  prophecy,  it  indicates  the  future  doings  of 
the  hero.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  year  and  the  day  have  certain 
parallels,  and  the  winter  of  the  year  corresponds  to  the  night  of 
the  day.  Is  it  wonderful  then,  that  the  Lokapala  of  the  north  (i.e.  the 
place  where  the  sim  is  during  night)  should  have  the  same  name  as  the 
spring-god  during  winter?  Donyodgrubpa  means  ‘the  fulfiUer  of 
the  aim,  he  has’.  The  original  name  Dongrub  was  changed  into  a  fonr- 
syaUabled  one  simply  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  the  four-syllabled 
names  of  the  other  Lokapalas.  Thus  we  see,  that  the  name  of  the 
supposed  spring-hero  Kesar,  before  his  entering  into  action  is  in 
accordance  with  the  name  of  the  sun  before  his  starting  his  day’s  work. 
Does  this  fact  not  suggest  a  possible  solar  origin  of  Kesar  ? 

Hitherto  certain  school  especiaUy  have  considered  it  scientific  to 
compare  the  mythologies  of  certain  nations  only  with  those  of  such 
nations  as  are  related  to  them  by  language.  However,  reUgion  overleaps 
the  barriers  of  linguistic  relationship,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  believe 
that  a  solar  mythology  had  been  worked  out  by  a  single  nation  and 
was  carried  to  others  by  her  missionaries.  On  the  contr^ry,  solar 
mythologies  may  have  arisen  in  many  countries  and  later  on  the  different 
nations  have  borrowed  one  from  the  other.  ^  The  existence  of  the 
Nibelungensage  not  only  among  the  Uigurs,  but  also  among  the  Tibetans 
is  an  established  fact.  Compare  G.  N.  Potanin:  Vostocnyje  motivy  v 
srednevekovym  jevropejskim  epose,  Moscow,  1899. 


Just  like  the  W under mdTchen. 
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THE  PALADINS  OF  THE  KESAR-SAGA.  A  COLLECTION  OF 
SAGAS  FROM  LOWER  LADAKH. 

By  A.  H.  Francke. 

Preface.! 

The  following  talea,  which  I  call  Sagas  of  the  Paladins  of  the 
Kesar-saga,  were  dictated  slowly  by  the  same  man  who  dictated  the 
‘  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesar-saga  and  were  written  down  by 
the  Muiishi  of  Khalatse,  Yeshes  rig  ’adzin.  The  sagas  contained  in  the 
present  collection  are  not  considered  by  the  people  to  be  of  the  same 
importance  as  the  Kesar-saga  proper;  but  they  are  interesting  enough 
to  the  European  student  of  Tibetan  folklore  as  throwing  new  light  on 
the  Kesar-saga,  According  to  my  conception,  the  present  sagas  constitute 
parallels  to  the  Kesar-saga,  as  were  told  in  side-valleys.  Some  of  the 
Agus  appearing  in  them  look  exactly  like  Kesar  himself  under  a  new 
name.  When  these  tales  were  united  with  the  principal  saga,  Kesar 
under  a  different  name  (i.e.  the  Agu)  had  to  become  a  son  or  servant 
of  Kesar  under  his  own  name.  In  the  first  of  the  tales,  however,  we  find 
Kesar  under  his  own  name,  and  the  tale  reminds  us  in  many  parts 
-decidedlv  of  Kesar-saga,  Tale  No.  V,  Kesar’s  defeat  of  the  giant  of  the 
North. 

Tale  No.  1. 

The  Tale  of  Kesar’s  Beloved  Mon. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

Kesar  had  a  Mon  (low-caste  man)  whom  he;  loved  more  than  anybody 
else.  The  Agus  became  jealous  and  killed  the  Mon  on  the  occasion  of 
a  hunting  party  which  they  had  undertaken  in  his  company,  by  pushing 
him  from  a  high  rock.  Kesar  went  to  find  him  and  heard  a  voice  speaking 
out  of  his  corpse.  Therefore  he  opened  the  Mon’s  belly  with  a  knife, 
and  out  of  the  corpse  came  two  Mons,  a  male  and  a  female  one  which 

1  Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal.  Vol.  II, 
1906,  pp.  467-469.  The  Tibetan  Texts  are  not  reprinted. 
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he  carried  home  in  his  loin  cloth.  Both  were  some  sort  of  devils  who 
required  a  great  amount  of  food.  At  first  the  Agus  had  to  feed  them, 
but  when  their  supplies  were  finished,  the  Mon-devils  were  entrusted  to 
grandfather  rT<te  dgu.  This  old  hermit  gave  them  much  work  and  little 
food.  Once  they  found  a  lump  of  gold  and  a  turquoise  of  the  size  of  a 
hearth-stone.  These  treasures  they  presented  to  the  hermit,  asking 
him  to  increase  their  food  and  give  them  less  work.  He,  however,  did 
the  opposite,  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  find  him  more 
treasures  if  he  was  hard  on  them.  Then  the  two  devils  fled  to  a  poisonous 
lake  in  which  they  bathed,  with  the  result  that  their  appearance  became 
perfectly  diabolic.  One  of  their  teeth  grew  down  to  the  earth  and  another 
up  to  the  sky,  and  they  received  locks  of  blood-red  colour.  They  attacked 
the  hermit  in  his  house,  but  Kesar  was  sent  to  rescue  him.  When  they 
had  told  their  tale  to  Kesar,  the  latter  advised  them  erroneously  to  go 
to  the  land  of  the  Nagas  and  devour  its  inhabitants.  This  was  a  slip 
of  the  tongue,  for  he  had  intended  to  send  them  to  the  land  of  the  devil. 
When  the  misery  of  the  Nagas  became  very  great,  they  were  advised 
by  their  sorcerers  to  send  two  of  their  ladies,  Dargyi  yang  mdzesma,  and 
Dargyi  mthong  mdzesma,  to  Kesar,  to  ask  him  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
These  two  Nagini  went  towards  the  land  of  gLing  and  put  up  100  black 
and  100  white  tents.  First  of  all,  Agu  Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung  was  sent 
against  them.  The  ladies  took  the  shape  of  bears,  and  thi  Agu  ran 
away  before  them,  wounding  his  horse  with  his  own  sword  in  his  fright. 
Then  Agu  dPalle  was  sent,  but  he  also  fled  before  the  bears.  Stdl  he 
found  out  that  they  were  females.  Therefore  he  gave  the  advice  th^-t 
’aBruguma  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  tents.  She  was  well  accepted  and 
asked  by  the  Nagini  to  send  King  Kesar  to  them  for  some  time.  Kesar 
agreed  to  that,  saying  that  'aBruguma  would  probably  repent  her  promise. 
Then  'aBruguma  was_  ordered  to  fetch  Kesar ’s  horse  from  the  cold  (or 
straight)  valley.  But  the  horse  behaved  awkwardly  and  would  not  come. 
By  throwing  a  stone  at  it  with  a  sling,  she  succeeded  after  all  in  mounting 
it.  But  then  the  horse  vent  off  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  carrying 
her  up  to  the  sky,  and  then  dragging  her  along  mountain  ridges,  'aBruguma 
spending  most  of  the  time  below  the  beUy  of  the  horse,  with  the  result 
that,  when  they  arrived  after  all  in  the  stable,  the  back  of  the  horse 
was  sore.  Then  'aBruguma  went  to  her  father  and  mother,  angry. 
Kesar  healed  the  horse  with  the  medicinec  which  were  always  ready  for 
use  in  the  horse’s  ear,  and  took  'aBruguma  back  to  the  castle.  There 
she  had  to  clean  all  the  harnesses  and  other  armature  which  Kesar 
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intended  to  take  along  with  him  on  his  expedition.!  Then  ’aBruguma 
sang  a  song  in  which  Kesar  is  praised  as  a  being  from  whom  light,  dew, 
and  flowers  proceed.  Kesar  answered  with  a  song  in  which  he  said  that, 
although  leaving  as  a  young  man,  he  would  return  as  an  old  man.  Kesar 
was  led  by  a  fox  to  the  land  of  the  Nagas.  He  punished  the  two 
Mon-devils  and  sent  them  to  the  land  of  the  devil  to  eat  there  all  the 
poisonous  snakes.  Then  he  played  at  dice  with  the  brother  of  the  two 
Nagini,  Yang  mdzesma  and  mThong  mdzesma.  Thus  nine  years  elapsed. 
But  then  the  Naga  had  a  difierence  with  Kesar  and  called  him,  ‘Forgetter 
of  gLdng’.  That  very  night  Kesar  saw  his  horse  in  his  dream.  He 
went  to  look  after  him  the  next  day  and  found  him  after  a  long  time. 
The  horse  advised  him  not  to  accept  the  food  which  was  to  be  offered  to 
him  by  the  Nagini,  as  it  was  poisonous,  and  they  rode  off  in  the  direction 
of  gLing.  Two  days  before  arriving  there,  Kesar  took  the  shape  of  a 
wolf,  and  soon  met  with  Agu  dPalle  who  had  taken  the  shape  of  a  sheep. 
But  the  latter  recognized  Kesar  and  blamed  him  for  not  hurrying  home, 
as  bKd  hlon  Idanpa  had  taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  gLing  and 
aBruguma,  and  killed  Agu  mDa  dpon  gongma.  Therefore  Kesar  took 
the  shape  of  a  begging  monk  and  went  to  the  gLing  castle  to  ask  alms 
He  told  ’oiBruguma  that  he  had  heard  news  of  Kesar’s  death  in  the  land 
of  the  Nagas.  aBruguma  liked  that  news  and  gave  him  a  little  room 
to  sleep  in.  At  night  Kesar  surprised  ’aBruguma  in  the  company  of 
bKd  blon  Idanpa.  The  latter  was  suspended  in  a  cage,  but  released  when 
he  made  over  his  property  to  Kesar.  Also  ’aBruguma  was  forgiven  and 
re-accepted. 

Tale  No.  II. 2 

The  Tale  of  Skyaba  Rgodpo. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

Agu  Skyaba  rgodpo  of  gLing  went  a-hmiting  and  met  with  the 
great  king  of  Oroyul.  They  became  friends  and  arranged  that  then- 
children  were  to  marry  each  other.  Both  them  wives  were  with  child, 
and,  one  day,  when  Skyaba  rgodpo  found  a  golden  bow  and  arrow,  and 
the  king  of  Oroyul  a  mother-of-pearl  spindle,  they  knew  that  the  former 
was  to  get  a  baby-boy,  and  the  latter  a  baby-girl.  They  agreed  that 

1  There  is  a  very  similar  passage  to  this  in  Kesar-saga,  Tale  No.  V,  Kesar’s 
victory  over  the  giant  of  the  North,  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

2  Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  Ill, 
1907,  pp.  67-68. 
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the  names  of  their  children  were  to  be  Oromo  so  dkar  (black  brown  with 
white  teeth)  for  the  girl,  and  Skyaba  dkarpo  (white  ladle)  for  the  boy. 
Then  they  played  at  dice  for  seven  days  about  their  children,  to  find 
out  who  of  the  two  was  to  become  the  master  of  the  house. ^  The  result 
was  that  Skyaba  rgodpo’s  boy  was  to  be  master,  and  that  the  girl  was 
to  accept  him,  even  if  he  shold  be  very  poor.  Then  the  whole  contract 
was  written  by  Skyaba  rgodpo  with  his  own  blood  and  hidden  beneath 
his  saddle.  On  his  way  home,  Skyaba  rgodpo  was  swallowed  by  a  wild 
yak,  and  the  horse  arrived  in  the  stable  alone. 

When  Skyaba  rgodpo’s  boy  was  born  and  grown  up,  he  decided  to 
leave  his  home  and  go  to  find  his  father.  He  saddled  his  horse  and 
discovered  the  marriage  contract.  From  a  high  hill  he  saw  a  yak  grazing 
and  asked  him  what  kind  of  food  he  liked  best.  The  yak  replied  that 
he  liked  the  flesh  of  men  and  animals  best  of  aU,  and  that  he  would 
not  eat  grass  unless  he  could  not  get  the  former.  Next  morning  the 
boy  killed  the  yak  with  seven  arrows  and  opened  his  beUy.  Out  of  it 
came  a  number  of  men  whom  the  yak  had  devoured,  and  also  the  boy’s 
father.  The  latter,  however,  died  soon.  His  corpse  was  burnt  over 
three  arrows  and  deposited  in  a  spur  khang  (corpse  house). 

Then  the  boy  decided  to  go  to  gain  his  bride  from  Oroyul.  In  a 
counsel  with  king  Kesar,  the  following  Agus  received  orders  to  accompany 
the  boy,  dPalle  rgodpo,  Khrai  mgo  khrai  ihung,  Anggar  Itsa-y'gspa',  \^Mi 
yulla  medpai]  Orodpa  che ;  Lag  lag  rings  ;  rKang  rkang  rings.  Before 
arriving  in  Oroyul,  they  came  to  a  great  lake.  Agu  dPalle  made  a  great 
dumplmg  of  one  bushel  of  flour  and  sat  down  on  a  boulder  to  eat  it. 
Then  a  beautiful  girl  with  a  golden  water-pot  appeared  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  Agu  dPalle  asked  her  where  the  castle  of  the  king  of  Oroyul 
was,  and  whether  the  expected  daughter  had  been  born  to  him  or  not. 
The  girl  asked  in  return  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  the  king  and  his 
daughter  and  advised  him  to  fly  across  the  water  or  to  swim  through  it. 
dPalle  went  wading  through  it,  but  a  short  distance  before  reaching 
the  shore,  he  pretended  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  the  girl 
ran  to  his  assistance.  She  said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Oroyul,  but  that  she  was  not  willing  to  show  the  way  to  the  castle, 
as  she  was  afraid  he  would  revenge  himself  on  her  (for  having  been 
unkind  to  him) .  dPalle  spent  the  night  in  the  house  of  two  field  labourers, 
and  when  all  the  Agus  had  arrived,  he  went  mth  them  before  the  king 

1  The  question  is  whether  the  boy  is  to  be  a  bagnio  who  provides  a  wife  for  himself, 
or  a  magpa  who  is  asked  by  the  girl,  whilst  she  remains  master  in  her  father’s  house. 
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of  Cfroyul,  and  demanded  his  daughter  as  bride  for  Skyaba  rgodpo.  The 
king  said  that  he  would  give  her  to  him  who  was  able  to  point  her  out, 
when  she  was  in  the  company  of  one  hundred  other  girls.  Agu  dPalU 
was  able  to  do  that,  for  Ane  hkur  dmanmo,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  who 
had  taken  the  shape  of  a  golden  fly,  descended  on  the  forehead  of  the 
king  3  daughter.  Thus  showing  whom  he  must  point  out.  The  king 
of  Oroyul,  however,  was  not  yet  ready  to  part  with  his  daughter,  and 
said,  he  would  give  her  to  him  who  could  eat  one  hundred  carcasses  at  a 
sit  down.  This  feat  was  performed  by  Agu  Grodpa  che  (great  stomach) 
who  even  ate  the  bones  of  the  animals.  Then  the  king  said,  he  would 
give  his  daughter  to  him  who  was  able  to  carry  one  hundred  jugs  of  water 
from  the  sea  to  the  castle  within  a  day.  This  was  done  by  the  Agus 
Lag  lag  rings  (Long  hand)  and  rKang  rkang  rings  (Long  leg).  Then  there 
was  still  a  delay;  for  the  wedding  was  postponed,  until  the  uncle  of  the 
bride  had  arrived  and  the  Nyopas  ^  were  brought  together.  The  uncle 
arrived  after  thirty  days  and  the  Nyopas  spent  seven  days  with  singing 
the  Ritual  and  three  days  with  singing  the  Drinking  Song.  2 

Before  the  Agus  started  with  the  bride,  Agu  dPalle,  in  a  song, 
demanded  the  bridal  presents  which  were  presented.  Also  the  treasures 
of  the  castle  followed  after  the  bride,  but  a  portion  of  them  was  returned 
to  her  relations.  In  the  desert,  Agu  dPalle  provided  the  party  with 
water,  whroh  he  dug  out  of  a  moist  spot.  Agu  Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung 
was  sent  in  advance  to  prepare  the  people  of  gLing  for  the  event.  They 
came  with  many  Nyopas  to  meet  the  bride.  Then  there  was  a  second 
v^edding  feast,  and  the  country  remained  in  a  happy  state. 

Tale  No.  III. 3 

The  Tale  of  Shell!  Buzhung. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

When  Kesar  was  old,  there  was  a  little  boy  in  the  castle  of  gLing 
called  Shelli  bu  zhung  (‘the  little  boy  of  Crystal’)  who  had  no  father. ^ 


1  Nyopas  are  the  honorary  buyers  of  the  bride :  see  ‘A  Lower  Ladakhi  Marriage 
Ritual’,  Indian  Antiquary,  1901. 

2  See  ‘  The  Drinking  Songs  of  Khalatse  Tibetan  Text,  printed  at  Leh,  1901. 

3  Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  Ill, 
1907,  pp.  261-263. 

4  J ust  as  Kesar  had  no  human  father,  his  boy  was  also  supposed  to  have  none. 
Compare  ‘A  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesar-saga’,  Tale  No.  II. 
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It  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  bride  for  him,  and  as  the  hermit 
rTse  dgu  was  the  only  person  likely  to  know  a  suitable  bride,  a  little 
servant-boy  was  sent  to  ask  his  advice.  The  boy  received  a  letter 
authorizing  him  to  ride  on  the  horse  Dimggi  dar  dkar,  which  was  in  the 
care  of  Agu  Zlaba  bzangpo.  This  Agu  was  1,050  years  old  and  had  a 
son  called  Zlaba  dkarpo.  Zlaba  dkarpo  could  not  believe  that  the  horse 
was  to  be  entrusted  to  the  little  servant -boy,  and  went  before  king 
Kesar  together  with  the  boy,  to  make  special  enquiries.  But  Kesar  gave 
the  same  order  once  more,  and  the  child  was  carried  by  the  horse  before 
the  hermit’s  house,  after  it  had  jumped  with  him  so  close  to  the  sun 
that  the  boy  got  almost  burnt.  The  hermit,  however,  was  offended, 
because  Kesar  had  sent  a  little  boy  instead  of  a  proper  Agu.  But  the 
boy  was  carried  by  dragons  directly  before  the  hermit’s  house.  Then 
he  made  a  bow  and  arrow  and  frightened  the  old  man.  The  latter  read 
Kesar’s  letter  and  said  that  the  bride  of  Kesar’s  son,  rOyalsa  dkarpo, 
was  to  be  born  to  the  king  of  Groyul,  whose  castle  was  on  the  top  of  the 
three  realms  of  the  world.  She  was  to  be  born  together  with  many 
powerful  jewels.  He  gave  the  advice  to  make  friends  with  the  grand¬ 
mother  who  took  care  of  the  garden  below  Groyul]  and  prophesied  that 
the  bride  would  be  obtained,  although  one  of  the  Agus  would  lose  his 
life  in  the  task  {mDd  dpon  gongma).  When  the  answer  of  the  hermit 
was  brought  to  the  castle  of  gLing,  ’aBruguma  did  not  like  the  iiews,  and 
entreated  Kesar  to  select  a  bride  from  the  daughters  of  the  country. 
He,  however,  went  off  with  his  son.  When  they  arrived  half-way  to 
Groyul,  they  met  with  the  Nyopas  (buyers  of  the  bride)  of  many  countries 
who  wished  to  gain  tke  daughter  of  the  king  of  Groyul  for  themselves. 
They  took  night -quarters  at  the  grandmother’s  house.  The  son  first 
frightened  the  grandmother  by  burnmg  her  garden  down,  and  then 
appeased  her  by  restoring  everythmg  in  a  miraculous  way.  During 
night,  when  the  daughter  of  the  kmg  of  Groyul  was  born,  the  earth  was 
fiUed  with  light.  But  the  boy  had  a  bad  dream  and  believed  that  the 
daughter  of  an  ogre  had  been  born.  However,  the  grandmother  com¬ 
forted  him,  saying  that  the  daughter  was  a  fairy,  and  that  the  Nyopas 
of  many  countries  had  already  arrived,  desirous  of  gaining  her.  Also 
the  new-born  daughter  of  the  king  of  Groyul  had  a  dream,  in  which  she 
saw  two  men  and  an  ogress  (the  female  Agu  dPal  moi  astag)  of  terrible 
shape,  arrive,  and  carry  her  off  by  twisting  fier  hair  round  a  spear.  But 
her  mother  comforted  her,  saying  that  it  was  a  good  dream,  and  that 
she  was  to  become  the  wife  of  king  Kesar’s  son. 
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The  boy  rOyalbu  rgyalsa  wished  to  ride  to  and  break  the  bazaar  of 
Ghroyul,  which  consisted  of  bell-metal;  but  did  not  succeed.  He  therefore 
asked  his  father  to  lend  him  the  horse  rKyang  rgod  dbyerpa.  Riding 
on  him,  he  broke  the  bazaar  of  bell-metal  to  pieces.  This  was  the  signal 
for  the  people  of  Oroyul  to  send  their  army  against  the  men  of  gLing. 
The  first  whom  rOyalbu  rgyalsa  met  was  Lag  dmar  blon  chen.  Although 
Lag  dmar  blon  chen  was  on  the  opposite  shore  of  a  lake,  he  was  killed 
by  a  miraculous  war  dance  of  the  boy,  when  the  drums  used  for  the 
dance  went  off  suddenly  and  entered  into  the  body  of  the  giant.  The 
second  hero  of  Oroyul  was  Mig  dmar.  He  went  to  fight  the  boy  of  gLing 
in  spite  of  his  wife’s  warnings.  He  tumbled  into  the  water  which  was 
between  the  combatants,  on  account  of  the  strong  wind  produced  by  the 
horse  rKyctng  rgod  dbyerpa  with  his  wings.  Then  they  decided  on  a 
contest  in  arrow-shooting.  The  heavy  arrow  of  the  giant  split  the  rocks 
asunder;  but  the  light  arrows  of  the  boy  caused  so  much  wind  that  the 
giant  was  thrown  into  the  water  a  second  time.  Then  the  giant  and  the 
child  rode  a  race.  The  giant  arrived  at  the  goal  first  and  cooked  some 
tea.  But  the  boy,  although  he  arrived  a  little  later,  had  his  tea  sooner 
ready.  Then  they  rode  a  race  to  the  top  of  a  moimtain.  On  the  same 
day  also  a  Buddha  and  a  Bonpo  priest  had  betted  who  would  be  first 
on  the  top  of  the  same  mountain.  The  Buddha  and  the  boy  of  gLing 
both  arri\^ed  there  first.  From  the  top  of  this  mountain  the  child 
pronounced  a  blessing,  according  to  which  the  countries  were  to  be 
filled  with  what  they  are  famous  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ladakhis:  China 
with  silks  of  the  dragon  pattern;  Central  Tibet  with  tea;  Yarkand  with 
horses;  the  West  Tibetan  lake-district  with  salt  and  wool;  Purangs 
with  beautiful  girls ;  Ladakh  with  tiger-like  heroes ;  Zangskar  with 
yaks;  Purik  with  Oro  dkar  flowers;  Baltistan  with  apricots;  Kashmir 
with  rice!  Then  the  boy  killed  the  giant  by  snipping  with  His  finger 
against  the  giant’s  forehead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  reborn  to  a  female 
Kyang  of  fifty  years  of  age.  ' 

Kesar  went  with  his  son  to  the  enga.geiuent-beer  of  the  King  of 
China’s  daughter  and  sat  down  on  a  throne  of  sticks.  The  maid-servant, 
Oochod,  offered  the  beer  and  told  the  guests  to  drink  it  without  touching 
the  pot.i  As  the  honoured  guests,  who  sat  on  thrones  of  gold  and  silver, 
were  unable  to  perform  the  task,  she  considered  it  superfluous  to  ask 


1  The  same  scene  occurs  in  ‘A  Lower  Ladakhi  Version  of  the  Kesar -saga’, 
Tale  No.  III. 
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the  two  men  of  gUng  to  try.  However,  the  boy  prayed  her  to  offer 
the  beer  to  him  and  gave  her  a  new  name.  Then  he  threw  the  pot 
towards  the  sky  with  his  stick,  and  the  beer  was  consumed  by  the  360 
gods  and  nagas.  Thus  the  girls  were  won  by  the  men  of  glAng.  But 
when  the  boy  exhibited  his  great  power,  the  heroes  of  Groyul  would 
not  give  him  the  princess  and  sent  the  giant  Riwa  (or  Riho)  hlon  dim 
against  him.  The  boy  fled  before  the  giant,  as  a  partridge  flies  before  a 
falcon.  Therefore  Kesar  took  the  shape  of  a  crow  and  asked  dPalmoi 
astag  (the  female  Agu)  to  come  to  his  assistance.  She  went  to  fight 
the  giant  and  asked  Agu  mDd  dpon  gongma  to  come  also.  The  giant 
was  defeated  by  the  woman  in  a  great  arrow  and  spear  contest;  but 
when  he  fell  down,  mDd  dpon  gongma  happened  to  come  Uxider  the 
giant’s  thumb  and  was  smashed. 

During  this  combat,  the  son  of  the  King  of  China  (rOyanag)  had 
carried  off  the  bride  to  his  own  country.  Therefore  Kesar,  his  son,  and 
the  Agus,  went  to  China.  A  grandmother  made  the  arrangement  that 
on  the  day  of  the  prince  of  China’s  wedding  to  the  princess  of  Oroyul, 
dPalmoi  astag,  who  had  taken  a  beautiful  shape,  was  to  be  married  to 
the  minister  of  Chma.  But  when  the  wedding  dance  was  performed, 
dPalmoi  astag  started  a  war-dance,  followed  by  Kesar  and  the  other 
men  of  gLing.  During  this  dance,  they  killed  the  king  of  China  and  all 
his  men,  and  the  female  Agu  put  her  spear  m  Shel  Idang  Iha  nd’s  hair, 
which  she  twisted  round  it,  and  dragged  the  girl  out  of  the  castle  on 
the  road  to  gLing.  Only  after  long  entreaties  by  the  whole  party  and 
the  gods  was  she  willmg  to  let  the  girl  ride  on  the  horse  of  her  bridegroom. 

Then  a  message  was  sent  to  gLing  with  two  doves,  and  a  great  wedding 
was  celebrated  on  the  hill  Tisuru  (Kailasa). 

Tale  No.  IV. i 

The  Tale  of  Gongma  Buthsa’s  Boy  and  rGyalsa  dKa"po. 

Abstract  of  Contents. 

Old  Kesar  went  to  a  hermitage  and  left  the  government  to  his  son 
rGyalsa  dKarpo.  The  latter  had  a  difference  vdth  his  wife  Shel  Idang 
lhamo.  To  find  out  who  was  WTong,  Kesar  sent  two  storks  to  watch 
the  couple.  The  latter  heard  Shel  Idang  lhamo  abuse  the  family  of  Kesar 

1  Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  Ill, 
1907,  pp.  321-323. 
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by  calling  them  ‘descendants  pf  a  smith When  they  brought  this 
news  to  Kesar,  Shel  Idang  lhamo  was  turned  out  of  the  castle  and  Agu 
Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung,  who  wished  to  mend  his  bad  repute  by  a  good 
deed,  was  sent  to  the  hermit  rTse  dgu  to  ask  him  from  whence  to  get 
another  wife  for  rOyalsa  dKarpo.  The  hermit  answered  that  a  suitable 
princess  could  be  obtained  from  Ljang,  which  country  is  situated  on  the 
frontier  between  sun  and  moon,  and  advised  the  Agu  to  circumambulate 
round  mDd  dpon  gongmd’s  stupa,  until  a  lizard  would  appear  and  nod 
with  the  head.  This  he  might  take  as  an  assurance  that  his  sin  in  killing 
the  Agu  was  forgiven.  When  the  hermit’s  answer  was  brought  to  gLing, 
rCpalso  dKarpo  and  the  Agus  started  for  Ljang. 

mDC  dpon  gongma’s  son,  called  Oongma  huthsa,  wished  to  accompany 
the  heroes  and  went  first  of  aU  to  find  his  horse  called  rKyang  Khra 
melong.  He  found  it  in  a  vaUey  and  recognized  it  by  a  flame  which 
proceeded  from  its  forehead.  It  refused  to  come,  until  he  threw  stones 
at  it  with  a  miraculous  sling.  He  threw  three  stones  at  a  time.  The 
first  broke  the  horn  of  the  wild  yak  Curulugu  to  pieces,  the  second 
killed  the  mothdr  mare  and  the  third  made  a  hole  in  the  foal’s  ear. 

After  a  feast  had  been  given,  the  boy,  riding  on  rKyanq  Khra  melong, 
followed  rOyalsa  dKarpo  and  the  Agus,  he  himself  riding  in  the  sky. 
The  first  who  saw  him  come  was  Agu  Miggi  rah  lha,  but  Agu  dPalle 
would  not  believe  until  the  boy  arrived.  The  boy  had  at  once  a  difference 
with  Agu  dPalle,  but  the  two  combatants  were  separated  by  rOyalsa 
dKarpo.  Soon  king  Lho  krab  arrived  on  his  way  to  Ljang,  as  he  also 
wished  to  gain  the  princess  of  that  country.  He  had  two  heroes  with 
him;  one’s  name  was  Mi  dbang  ral  chen  and  the  other’s  Mi  dban  ral 
ctiung.  The  latter  was  sent  first  to  fight  against  the  men  of  gLing. 
He  was  opposed  by  Oongma  huthsa-,  but  the  boy  was  hit  twice  by  Mi 
dbang  ral  chung's  spear,  first  in  the  head  and  then  in  the  breast.  He 
was  healed  by  Ane  hKur  dmanmo  who  extracted  the  spear.  Then  he 
prhyed  to  his  father  mDd  dpon  gongma  and  received  from  him  good 
advice,  in  particular,  which  arrows  to  use.  With  these  arrows  he  killed 
Mi  dbang  ral  chung.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  king  Lho  krab  with 
his  followers  went  off  to  his  own  country. 

To  conquer  Ljang,  however,  the  assistance  of  the  female  Agu  was 
necessary,  and  Agu  dPalle  was  despatched  to  fetch  her.  He  found  her 

1  Compare  ‘A  Lower  Ladakhi  Veision  of  the  Kesar-saga’,  Tale  No.  I.  The 
present  tale  proves  beyond  doubt  that  forefather  hKrashis  and  Smith  hKrashis 
are  identical. 
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sporting  in  dPal  yul  (Nepal)  together  with  a  friend.  After  some  trouble 
he  persuaded  her  to  come.  Two  yahs,  mother  and  daughter,  who 
offered  themselves  as  food  to  the  ladies,  were  advised  to  go  to  dPalmoi 
astag’s  valley  Li  the  North-West,  as  they  would  be  safest  in  that  valley. 

The  army  of  gLing  went  before  the  castle  of  Ljang,  but  could  not 
induce  the  men  of  Ljang  to  fight.  Therefore  mDd  dpon  gongma’s  son, 
who  is  suddenly  called  rNa  jyu  rna  rtsal,  went  off  to  find  a  means.  He 
discovered  a  girl  crying  in  a  hut  below  the  castle  of  Ljang  and  asked 
her  why  she  cried.  She  said,  the  reason  was  that  both  her  husbands 
bLonpo  mig  dmar  and  Mi  dbang  ral  chung  had  been  killed  by  men  of 
gLing.  She  added  that  it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the  men  of  Ljarig 
to  fight,  if  the  servant-girl  who  carried  the  water  to  the  castle  was  killed. 
In  acknowledgment  of  this  good  advice  rNa  jyu  rna  rtsal  in  a  miraculous 
way  caused  the  girl  to  be  re-united  with  bLonpo  mig  dmar  in  a  castle  on  a 
far-off  plain. 

When  in  the  morning  the  water-carrying  girl  came  (apparently  from 
the  castle  of  Ljang,  the  passage  is  not  quite  clear),  the  boy  killed  the 
girl.  The  people  of  Ljang  came  in  search  of  the  murderer  and  the  boy 
betrayed  himsolf  by  showing  the  jewel  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
girl.  He  was  thrown  into  prison.  Once  three  fishes  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  king,  laughed ;  and  the  boy  pretended  to  know  the  reason 
why.  He  said  the  fishes  had  laughed  because  the  queen  wa-.  in  secret 
union  with  the  king  of  the  Nagas.  When  this  was  found  out  to  be 
untrue  the  bpy  was  condemned  to  death.  Then  the  men  of  Ljang  could 
not  agree  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  death.  Therefore  the  boy  proposed 
to  them  to  fetter  hun  and  burn  him  alive. 

Whilst  preparations  for  the  execution  were  made,  the  men  of  gLing 
became  troubled  where  mDd  dpon  gongma’s  son  remained,  and,  to  find 
him,  sent  to  his  younger  brother^  who  took  the  shape*  of  a  crow.  When 
mDd  dpon  gongma’s  son  in  his  fettered  condition  saw  his  younger  brother, 
he  asked  him  to  tell  Ane  bkur  dmanmo  to  send  his  horse.  The  horse 
arrived  and  remained  unseen  to  the  men  of  Ljang.  Suddenly  the  boy 
mounted  it  and  killed  many  men  of  Ljang.  Then  he  retmned  to  the 
army  of  glArlg  and  admonished  it  to  advance. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ljang,  who  was  married  to  the  king  of 
Lho  krab,  advised  her  father  to  use  the  power  of  the  jewel  Tom  Ijag, 
by  which,  everybody  could  be  kept  motionless  in  that  very  place  and 
position,  which  he  just  occupied.  Thus  the  whole  army  of  gLing  was 


1  Apparently,  the  passage  is  not  quite  clear. 
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kept  bound  by  unseen  fetters.  Agu  Khrai  mgo  khrai  thung  was  accident¬ 
ally  away,  and,  therefore,  escaped  the  magic  speU.  By  stealing  he 
provided  food  for  his  fettered  companions  and  kept  them  alive  by  feeding 
them  in  their  helpless  positions.  Then  he  took  the  shaje  of  a  cat  and 
went  into  a  mouse-hole,  where  he  found  the  mice  celebrating  the  wedding 
of  their  king.  He  seized  the  king  and  minister  and  was  attacked  by 
all  the  mice  who  ate  his  flesh.  But  although  nothing  but  bone  remained 
he  did  not  release  his  captives,  tfll  the  mice  restored  his  flesh  and  promised 
to  steal  the  jewel  Tom  Ijag.  Thus  the  whole  army  of  gLing  was  dehvered. 
On  their  way  back  to  gLing,  mDd  dpon’s  son  said  he  would  go  to  Lho 
krah  and  fetch  the  princess.  He  placed  a  firebrand  in  the  tail  of  a 
fox  and  threw  the  fox  into  the  Lho  kvah  castle,  which  consisted  of  sealing 
wax  and  melted.  Thus  the  princess  of  Ljang  was  gained  and  united  with 
rOyalsa  dKarpo. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  wedding  the  princess’  food  was  restored  in 
a  miraculous  way,  whilst  the  prince’s  was  not.  Kesar  took  this  as 
proof  that  the  girl  was  of  better  character  than  his  son,  became  angry 
and  left  the  couple  alone  in  the  wilderness.  Then  the  two  separated, 
the  girl  going  back  to  Ljang  and  the  boy  to  gLing.  Bi't  as  the  latter 
did  not  cease  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  new  bride,  he  was  once  more 
allowed  to  go  and  fetch  her.  He  took  service  in  the  Ljang  castle;  but 
whatever  work  he  did,  as  cow-herd,  dog-herd,  etc.,  it  was  accompanied 
by  much  blessing.  Once  he  saw  in  a  picture  of  a  miraculous  mchod  rten, 
how  much  he  was  missed  by  the  people  of  gLing,  and  the  couple  decided 
run  away.  Through  a  spell  he  caused  the  treasimes  of  Ljang  to  adhere 
to  his  body  and  carried  them  off.  The  couple  was  followed  by  the  army 
of  Ljang,  but  rGyalsa  dKarpo  beat  them  and  made  a  pond  of  blood 
which  he  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  bones.  Then  a  crow  was  sent  to 
gLing  to  give  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  couple  and  a  great  wedding  was 
celebrated. 

Tale  No.  V.i 

Appendix. 

The  Tale  of  ySerri  buzhung. 

Note. 

The  tale  of  ySerri  buzhung  being  extremely  similar  to  the  last  part 
of  the  tale  of  Gongma  butitsa’s  boy  and  rGyalsa  dKarpo,  I  do  not  consider 


1  Extract  from  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  Asiat.  Soc.  Bengal,  Vol.  Ill, 
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it  necessary  to  give  the  Tibetan  text,  as  it  shows  again  how  far  certain 
versions  of  the  Kesar-saga  may  differ  from  one  village  to  another.  The 
tale  of  ySerri  bnzhung  represents  the  Sheh  version.  It  was  told  by 
Zarra-  of  Sheh,  and  VTitten  down  by  Shamuel  Joldan  of  Leh.  It  has 
not  yet  been  published  in  its  original  form.  A  small  number  of  copies 
of  it  were  printed  in  an  arranged  form,  suitable  for  school  use. 
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